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SCENES ON AND NEAR THE THAMES. 


The great river of England, the Thames, 
flows along through varied scenes, now bor- 
dered by peaceful fields and sylvan beauties, 
now surrounded by wild and picturesque 
landscapes, and, further on, bordered by 
Jarge towns leading on surely and swiftly to 
the smoke-stained, fog-encircled walls of 
the vast city whither tend the various 


BILLINGSGATE 


streams of commerce and affluence. Flow- 
ing through the south of England, almost 
from sea to sea, the Thames rises among 
the Cotswold Hills, three miles south of 
Cheltenham, and seven miles west of the 
Severn at Gloucester. About a mile from 
their sources the springs unite and form the 
Churn, which flows twenty miles to Crick- 
lade, and there receives the Thames, which 
joins it from the west after a course of ten 
miles, The river then flows on in a north- 
easterly direction, passing Oxford and Read- 
ing, and after receiving the Kennet from 
the west, it curves to the east, passes Wind- 
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sor, Eton, Richmond, London, Woolwich 
and Gravesend, and a few miles further on 
stretches out into a wide estuary and enters 
the North Sea. The entire length of the 
Thames is estimated at 250 miles. Along 
nearly the whole of its course it forms the 
boundary line between several southern 
counties. Passing Cricklade, it forms part 


of the northern boundary of Wilts, and 
further down it divides the counties of Ox- 
ford, Buckingham, Middlesex and Essex, on 
the north, from those of Berks, Surrey and 
Kent, on the south, only excepting some 
small portions of a part of these counties. 
The principal tributaries of the Thames on 
the left are the Coln, Leach, Windrush, 
Cherwell, Thame, Colne, Lea and Roding; 
on the right, the Kennet, Loddon, Darent, 
Mole and Medway. At its mouth, between 
Whitstable and Foulness Point, about eight 
miles below the Nore, the Thames is eight- 
een miles in breadth, while at the Nore 
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Light, its commonly reputed mouth, its 
breadth is six miles. 

The banks of the Thames, from the sea 
to within a few miles of London, exhibit 
but little of the picturesque in their scenery. 
The adjoining country is mostly a flat 
marshy level, which is too monotonous to 
please, especially on the Essex side. The 
scene is, however, relieved of extreme same- 
ness by a range of hills, which runs along 
from Gravesend to Greenwich, varying in 
their distance from the bank. But the in- 
terest pertaining to the Thames does not 
depend upon beautiful or grand scenery; it 
is the great river itself that claims and com- 
mands attention from the beholder, bearing 
-as it does upon its waters the commerce of 
all countries, Eighteen hundred years has 
it been a commercial highway; and to-day 
it has no equal in importance in the world. 
The immense extent of the traffic on the 
‘Thames begins to be more clearly percepti- 
ble when the traveller approaches within 
twenty-five miles of London, and arrives off 
Gravesend. From this place on, toward 
London, vessels lie at anchor here and 
there in the river, or float on at the will of 
the wind; perhaps some large and heavily 
laden ship passes, being towed up or down, 
and steamers of all sizes rush by at inter- 
vals. After Woolwich is reached and 
passed the scene is still more interesting. 
Soon the entrance to the legal port of Lon- 
don—the space comprehended in the harbor 
regulations—is reached; the port, so called, 
extending from London bridge to Bugsby’s 
Hole, just below Blackwall, a distance of 
nearly six miles and a half. The real port, 
or harbor, designated under the names of 
the Upper and Lower Pools, is four miles 
in length. 

Passing Blackwall, with its public houses 
whose windows overhang the water, Green- 
wich—of which we shall have more to say 
presently, comes in view, with its noble 
hospital standing out from a background of 
park and wooded hill, above which towers 
the observatory. Around the Isle of Dogs, 
which lies opposite Greenwich and Dept- 
ford, the Thames makes a great sweep, from 
north to south, and from south to north. 
Here a vessel encounters a harbor-master 
in his boat, and the flag which floats from 

#bove the harbor-master’s office at Green- 
wich is the “‘collier’s detention flag,” tell- 
ing the colliers that are lying moored in the 
river thet the T.cwer Poo! is stil! oceunied, 


and they must wait until there is a place for 
them. As soon as the flag is lowered, those 
vessels occupying forward places move up- 
ward, and after all are received that canbe 
accommodated, the flag again flutters from 
the staff. 

Now come Limehouse Reach and the 
Lower Pool. Beyond may be seen the 
countless spires of the great city which we 
are nearing, and the massive dome of St. 
Paul’s; while just in front rises a “ forest 
of masts”? of such a density and extent as 
to arouse the surprise of the spectator who 
is unused to the sight. 

The Upper Pool commences at London 
bridge, and ends very near the spot where 
the Thames tunnel is excavated. On the 
right, going up, is Wapping; on the left, 
Rotherhithe; then come the entrances te 
the London docks, the St. Katherine docks 
being marked out by the lofty warehouses, 
and adjoining them the age-stained Tower. 
A few minutes longer, and the custom 
house is our neighbor, and we can land 
upon the quay. 

In old times the collection of the “ king’s 
toll,”” or customs—once a great source of 
revenue to royalty—was conducted in a 
very irregular manner. The collectors, or 
customers, as they were then called, were in 
the habit of cheating both monarch and 
merchant, defrauding the first by furnish- 
ing false certificates of duties paid to those 
whom they wished to favor; and the latter 
by giving no receipts at all of payment 
received, or only giving them after double 
payment had been exacted. The first cus- 
tom house was erected near the close of 
the fourteenth century by John Church- 
man, a sheriff of London and member of 
the Grocer’s company. This custom house, 
however, was only for the convenience of 
those whose duty it was to weigh wools, 
and foralong time after its erection the 
several customs were collected in the old ir- 
regular manner in different parts of the 
city. The present system dates from the 
reign of Elizabeth, when a new and far 
more spacious custom house was erected, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1666. A 
successor to it was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and was also burned down, in 1718. 
The third one met with the same fate in 
1814, but not before it had been decided 
that it was not satisfactory or convenient. 
The fourth custom house was built near 
T.ondon bridge, and the first stone for its 
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foundation was already laid when the one it 
was destined to succeed was burned. 
Situated a little below London bridge, 
and to the west of the custom house, is 
Billingsgate—a gate, wharf and fish market. 
This place was opened in 1558 as a landing- 
place for provisions; and was constituted a 
‘free and open market for all sorts of fish ”” 
in 1699. Billingsgate is the only wholesale 
fish market in London, and here fish of all 
kinds, fresh or cured, is admitted free from 
duty, if caught by British subjects and 
brought in British vessels. Lobsters and 
turbots are also exempted from duty though 
coming in foreign vessels, The fish are sold 
by number with the exception of salmon 


stock, and from them the retail dealers are 
supplied. An officer called the clerk has 
the general superintendence of the market, 
and the quality of all the fish offered for 
sale is tested by inspectors. The view on 
page 105 gives a good idea of the aspect of 
Billingsgate, which has become also a term 
expressive of vulgarity in language, owing 
to the unpolished dialect native, though not 
peculiar, to this part of London. 

In our second illustration we have a view 
of Henley on the Thames, and next in order 
a familiar scene on the great river, in which 
the hay-boat plays a conspicuous part. Our 
fourth illustration is a fine engraving of — 
Greenwich Hospital, a building celebrated 
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and eels, which go by weight; and oysters 
and other similar shell-fish, which are sold 
by measure, The influx of salmon near the 
beginning of autumn sometimes amounts 
to more than one thousand boxes per day. 
The market is opened daily at five in the 
morning, but no variety of fish is allowed to 
be sold Sundays except mackerel. The 
market is so divided that oysters are sold in 
one part, and other kinds of shell-fish in 
another; red herrings, cod, salmon and eels 
are to be found in the respective divisions 
of the market allotted to them. Between 
the fishermen and the retail fishmongers 
there is an intermediate class of dealers, 
termed salesmen, who occupy the stalls in 
the market. The fishermen place their 
cargoes in the hands of the salesmen, whose 
duty it is to place in a conspicuous spot a 
etetement of the kind and amount cf their 


both for its magnificence and for the noble 
charity which it represents. As is well 
known, it is a home for superannuated sail- 
ors, and was founded by the royal liberality 
of William and Mary in 1694. In 1705 the 
buildings were far enough advanced toward 
completion, at an expense of £50,000, to 
allow the admittance of one hundred dis- 
abled seamen. On the first of July, 1708, 
there were 350 inmates, and the income re- 
sulting from legacies, the provisions of roy- 
alty, and from contributions levied from 
sailors, reached a sum total of £12,000 a 
year, one-half of it being expended for the 
maintenance of seamen, and the other half 
devoted to the completion of the structure. 
In the reign of George II. the Earl of Der- 
wentwater was accused and judged guilty 
of high treason, and his estates were de- 
elared forfeited to the crown, These large 
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possessions, estimated to amount to £6000 
per year, were bestowed upon Greenwich 


’ Hospital. Previous to 1834 a contribution 


of 6d. a month was exacted from every sail- 
or, whether of the navy or merchant ser- 


vice, to be applied to the use of the hospi- © 


tal; but in that year this tax was removed, 
and a grant of £20,000 annually from the 
consolidated funds was accepted in its stead. 

The present annual income of Greenwich 
Hospital is not far from £150,000, and out 
of it officers and pensioners are maintained ; 
a governor, lieutenant-governor, four cap- 
tains, four commanders, eight lieutenants, 
two masters, two chaplains, quite a staff of 


somewhat in proportion to the rank of the 
recipient. The nurses employed are gen- 
erally widows of seamen who have died in 
the service. 

But the privileges enumerated above are 
not all that pertain to this truly royal es- 
tablishment. Side by side with the hospi- 
tal stands a school designed for the free ed- 
ucation of eight hundred sons of seamen, 
which is placed under the charge of the 
same commissioners appointed for the hos- 
pital, and is supported by the same general 
fund. The education here given is of the 
order that will fit the student for service in 
either the royal or merchant navy, and the. 
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naval medical officers and nurses, and about 
1600 pensioners. The government of the 
hospital is placed in the hands of five com- 
missioners who are appointed by the crown, 
and hold their office at its pleasure, and 
who are the Treasurer of the Navy, and the 
first Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
ex-officio, with three others. The ex-officio 
members have no salary, but the others re- 
ceive a stated sum, and a secretary and 
clerks are also provided for, The commis- 
sioners are entrusted with the nomination 
of pensioners, who are chosen from the 
Royal Navy; but officers are appointed by 
the Lords of the Admiralty. The pen- 
sioners at the hospital receive food, cloth- 
ing and lodging at the expense of the insti- 
tution, and have also an additional allow- 
ance for tobacco and pocket money, varying 


term of study varies in time from three to 
four years. 

Aside from the occupants of the hospital 
already mentioned as reaping the benefits 
of the institution, assistance is also given 
to about 12,000 aged or infirm sailors who 
are scattered throughout the country, and 
receive sums varying in amount from £3 to 
£57 annually from those officers who are 
stationed in different districts to superin- 
tend the affairs of the Greenwich-out-pen- 
sion. The entire space between the Thames 
and Greenwich Park, with the exception of 
a roadway, is occupied by the buildings of 
Greenwich Hospital and its schools, and a 
more magnificent series of buildings does 
not exist in all England than those consti- 
tuting the hospital. But despite the truly 
grand nature of this noble charity there are 
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those who see imperfections in its colossal 
framework, and raise the question whether 
there might not be a better way to accom- 
plish the same object, and even bring about 
still happier consequences. The life of the 
pensioners at the hospital has been too 
much like that of the monks in a monas- 
tery, only that it has not had the exciting 
stimulus of religious enthusiasm. The ties 
and pleasures of home life, so consoling and 
endeared to the aged, are wanting, and the 
opinion has been given that it would be 
truer kindness to the pensioners to assist 
each one and enable him to live among his 
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relatives and friends, than to remove him 
toaspot, free from care indeed, but also 
bereft of the small excitements and pleasur- 
able ambitions of home. Immured in the 
hospital, and relieved of the struggle for ex- 
istence, these aged sailors present a some- 
what mournful spectacle in their shattered 
old age, finding their greatest pleasure and 
consolation in living over again the stirring 
scenes of the past, and recounting the perils 
and achievements which seem all the more 
remarkable when seen through the flatter- 
ing haze of memory. In comparison with 
this state of things, it has been suggested 
thaf a pleasanter picture would be that of 
these disabled veterans kept from want by 
adequate pensions, and living in country 
homes, surrounded by friends and relatives, 
and teaching to their descendants by pre- 
cept and example the patriotism which 
burns the brighter in the breasts of those 
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who feel the beneficence of a grateful coun- 
try. But however this may be, the splen- 
did liberality of Greenwich Hospital is both 
a blessing and an honor to the crown and 
people of England. 

The fifth illustration, on page 110, gives a 
view of the chapel in the famous Tower of 
London, a fortress, as we all well know, 
considered a nearly impregnable stronghold 
in feudal times, and a state prison around 
whose time-stained walls cling the darkest 
and most tragic memories. It is at present 
used as a government storehouse and ar- 
mory, and is yet, in some degree, a fortress. 


HOSPITAL, 


Situated on the north bank of the Thames, 
and to the east of the city of London, it 
consists of an irregular collection of build- 
ings occupying a space of between twelve 
and thirteen acres, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a moat of considerable width, 
but rather shallow. Ordinarily, this moat 
or ditch is dry, but it can be flooded at the 
will of the garrison. There has been a 
great deal of discussion in regard to the an- 
tiquity of the Tower, but it is popularly be- 
lieved to have been built by William the 
Conqueror during the first years of his 
reign, and strongly guarded by Normans as 
a means of enforcing the obedience of his 
Saxon subjects. Certain coins, however, 
discovered here in 1777, one of the time of 
the Emperor Honorius, and the other of 
Arcadius, indicate that the Romans had 
previously erected a fort in this place. The 
government of the Tower is placed in the 
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hands of a constable, who has great privi- 
leges, and is generally a distinguished per- 
son, and a deputy-constable, also an officer 
of high reputation, who is the real governor, 
and has a small staff under him, beside the 
corps known as Yeomen of the Guard. In 
addition to this force, a wing, and some- 
times a battalion, of infantry is quartered 
in the barracks. 

The chief entrance is on the west, and is 
of sufficient width to allow a carriage to 
enter; this entrance consists of two gates 
on the outside of the ditch, a stone bridge 
built over it, and a gate within. These 
gates are usually opened and shut with 


An arch on the south side of the Tower — 
has been named the “ Traitor’s Gate,” 
from the fact that prisoners of state were 
formerly required to pass through it on their 
way from the river to the gloomy walls of 
their dungeon. Above this is located the 
infirmary, and the works by means of which 
the place is supplied with water. Not far 
from the Traitor’s Gate is the Bloody 
Tower, in which tradition declares that the 
two young princes, Edward V. and his 
brother, were murdered at the command of 
Richard III, A palace as well as a prison 
for nearly five hundred years, the Tower 
only ceased to be the residence of royalty 


great ceremony. The Tower is separated 
from the Thames by a portion of its sur- 
younding ditch, and by a platform, at each 
end of which there are passages to Tower 
Hill. The moat runs northward on each 
side of the fortress, almost in a parallel 
line, and meets in a half circle. Seen from 
without, it is bordered within by a lofty 
castellated wall, broken at frequent inter- 
vals with massive flanking towers. Inside 
this wall rises a second of similar construc- 
tion, but greater height; and within this 
again are the several barracks, armories, 
etc. The interior of the wall is lined with 
houses, to the great disadvantage of the 
place as a fortress; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the Tower is far from being 
impregnable to modern arms, since if heavy 
cannons were brought to bear against it the 
amount of destruction comprised in the 
work of a few minutes would render it 
untenable. 


CHAPEL IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, 
and the famous White Tower was the court 
of the Plantagenet kings. Among the 
buildings within the walls, the most inter- 
esting are the Church, the White Tower, 
the Old Mint, the Record Office, the Jewel 
Office, the Horse Armory, the Grand Store- 
house, the Lion’s Tower, and the Beau- 
champ Tower. 

The church, called St. Peter in Vincula, 
is chiefly notable as the spot where are de- 
posited the headless bodies of the many 
distinguished persons who were executed 
either in the Tower or on the adjoining hill. 
Among these ill-fated men and women we 
may mention Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; 
Arthur Boleyn Lord Rochford; Anne Bo- 
leyn; Thomas Cromwell, the favorite of 
Henry VIII. ; Catherine Howard; Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset; Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland; and Scott, Duke of Monmouth. 

The lofty keep, or donjon, known as the 
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White Tower, closely resembles Rochester 
Castle, and both were built by the same 
person, Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, in 
the time uf William the Conqueror. Here 
centres the interest and antiquity of the 
Tower of London, in this large, square, ir- 
regular building, the walls of which are in 
places sixteen feet thick, and which have a 
winding staircase continued along two of 
the sides, resembling, in this respect, Dover 
Castle. The building is composed of three 
lofty stories, under which there are large 
vaults, and from the top, which is covered 
with flat leads, there is a fine view of the 


surrounding scenery. On the first story 
are two fine rooms, one of them containing 
the Sea Armory, which includes muskets 
for the sea service, and every other variety 
ef the implements of war. Here, also, is 
the Volunteer Armory, with arms for thirty 
thousand men. A reservoir at the top of 
the building was built for the purpose of 
supplying the garrison with water in case of 
necessity. Inthe White Tower is the an- 
cient chapel of St. John, the early place of 
worship of the English kings. It is of Saxon 
architecture, and considered a perfect speci- 
men of that method of building. It is ob- 
jong in shape, and rounded at the eastern 
end, and on each side are five short round 
Pillars, with large squared capitals, curi- 
eusly sculptured, and having a cross on 
each. This chapel forms a part of the Rec- 
ord Office, and is filled with parchments. 
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To the south of the White Tower is the 
Modelling Room, in which are deposited re- 
imarkable models of Gibraltar and other 
places, but to which access is rarely allowed. 
A finely carved stone doorcase adorns the 
office of the keeper of the records. At this 
office all the rolls, from the time of King 
John to the commencement of the reign of 
Richard III., are preserved. Those of a 
later date are kept at the Rolls-Chapel, 
Chancery Lane. The Wakefield Tower 
forms part of the Record Office, and isa 
fine octagonal room, Tradition hath it, 
that here Henry VI. was murdered, and the 


if 


various scenes in the life of that unhappy 
monarch are recalled by a visit to this 
gloomy dungeon tower where he spent so 
long a time in captivity, at the mercy of 
Edward and Gloucester, while his lion- 
hearted wife worked with more than the 
energy of woman to restore him to his 
throne and people. The tower, indeed, 
derived its name from the fact that it was 
the place wherein were confined the pris- 
oners taken at the battle of Wakefield. 

The Jewel Office is a strong, somewhat 
gloomy-looking room, enjoying the distine- 
tion of being the spot reserved for the safe- 
keeping of the crown jewels, or regalia, 
those ‘* pretty baubles’ for which so many 
lives have been lost, so many souls steeped 
in iniquity. In the words of a gifted 
country-woman, they are ‘hardly worth 
it.” Gold and precious stones, symbols of 
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power, but most certainly not of happiness. 
Here also is the silver font used at the bap- 
tism of the royal family, and the state 
crown worn by the sovereign in Parliament, 
together with an extensive collection of 
ancient plate. 

A plain brick building standing east of 
the White Tower is the Horse Armory. 
This apartment contains suits of armor of 
nearly every description, the most striking 
being the effigies of the English kings on 
horseback, armed cap-a-pie. A number of 
the cuirasses and helmets taken at Waterloo 
are also displayed, and a funny figure of 
Henry VIII.’s jester, Will Somers; there 
isa suit of Indian armor formed of iron 
quills, and the armor of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. 


Another fine edifice is the Grand Store- 
house, situated north of the White Tower, 
and extending about three hundred and 
forty-five feet in length, and sixty feet in 


breadth. The materials used in building 


are brick and stone, and on the northern 
side is a stately doorcase ornamented with 
four columns and an entablature and pedi- 
ment of the Doric order of architecture. 
Beneath the pediment are graven the king’s 
arms, with trophy-work by Gibbons. This 
fine building was commenced by James IL, 
and completed by William III. In the 
upper story is the Small Armory, wherein 
are stored arms for about two hundred 
thousand men, all burnished and kept in 
the finest order, and placed so as to form 
various tasteful figures representing the 
sun, the royal arms, Medusa’s head, ete. 
Here also are preserved a number of inter- 
esting relics, among them eight Maltese 
flags; acurious cannon taken from Malta 
by the French, and retaken by the English; 
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the sword which was borne before the Pre- 
tender when he was proclaimed king in 
Scotland; the Highlander’s axe with which 
Colonel Gardiner was killed at Preston- 
pans, and other similar curiosities. 

The Spanish Armory is mostly filled with 
trophies captured from the Spanish Armada, 
such as thumb-screws, battle-axes, cravats, 
lances, boarding-pikes, etc. Here the visit- 
or is introduced to a figure representing 
Queen Elizabeth in armor; a sadder and 
more terrible relic is the axe which de-. 
scended upon the fair neck of Anne Boleyn, 
and upon that of the ill-fated Earl of Essex; 
and here is the banner which was to have 
floated in triumphant joy at the front of 
the conquering Spanish Armada, but which 
met with capture by the English, 


On page 111 is a fine representation of 
the Star and Garter Hotel, a familiar build- 
ing to travellers on the Thames; and our 
seventh engraving presents the reader with 
a view of Gravesend Reach. Gravesend is 


a market town and river-port, situated on 
the right bank of the Thames, and occupy- 
ing quite a commanding position on rising 
ground, The old town has narrow, dirty 
and inconvenient streets, while the new 
town presents a very different appesrance 
with its wide streets and handsome squares 
and terraces. Near by are extensive mar- 
ket-gardens, much of the produce of which 
is sent to London. Many of the people ave 
engaged in fishing. Gravesend forms the 
limit of the port of London, and here ves- 
sels going up the river take pilots and cus- 
tom-house officers on board. The prosperity 
of the town has for centuries depended upon 
its connection with London; and the fine 
air and beautiful scenery make it a favorite 
resort with the dwellers in the great city. 
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MISS ANDERSON’S RIGHT HAND. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER 


Amy went home, nerved to the desperate 
mood required to meet her father’s anger, 
and determined to explain clearly her deter- 
mination to abide by the lover of her own 
choice. She found her mother alone, how- 
ever. A note had arrived but a few minutes 
before, for Mr. Atherton from Miss Auder- 
son, and he had obeyed its summons with 
proud satisfaction, and rolled away in the 
stately barouche, almost too important and 
dignified to condescend to give his wife an 
explanation. 

‘*Miss Anderson wishes to consult with 
me on an important topic. Of course! of 
course! I always told you my judgment 

_and sagacity would one day be appreciated. 
Undoubtedly she wishes my advice about 
some investment. She is acute and sensi- 
ble, remarkably sensible; in fact, 1 may say 
the only woman of my acquaintance whose 
character has any depthat all. Maria, I do 
wish that you would see that my clothes 
are in better order. The dust is an inch 
thick on thiscoat. Give it a good brushing; 
and put some’cologne on that handkerchief, 


You don’t say you’ ve used that whole bottle! 
Never touched it! that is likely! who has, 
then? When did you ever know me to use 
cologne? And O dear! my black kids, 
where can they be? Look in that sack coat. 
No? then in the light overcoat, or in the 


satin vest, Was there ever a man so tried? 
In the name of common sense what is a wife 
good for, if not to look after these thing? 
Ishould like to know what you do with 
yourself all the time I ain slaving at the 
bank? If you.could only learn to havea 
little faculty, but I suppose it’s no use to 
hope for it. O, you’ve found one glove in 
the pocket. Where have you dropped the 
other? Ishall have to take these purple 
ones. Will you be so good as to get that 
coat brushed, or must I come to it?’’ 

This was the tirade mumbled, or sneered, 
or shouted all the while the lord of the man- 
sion was dressing for hiscall, And the poor 


frightened nervous wife, hurried from one 
thing to another, secretly in agony all the 


while, because she was made aware by the 
odor that the coffee was burning instead of 
roasting on the stove, and yet not daring to 


go to it, was left all in a flutter of perturba- 


tion and distress, 

Amy guessed what would be the result of 
the interview with Miss Anderson, and 
coaxed her mother away to bed, meaning to 
spare her the first wrath of the storm, know- 
ing so well her father’s habit of visiting 
upon that meek unoffending head whatever 
anger might have been aroused, though 
from never so remote a cause. She sat up 
herself to let him in, her sweet face steeled 
to a desperate bravery. But when he came, 
he gave her one withering, annihilating 
glance, snatched the lamp from her hand, 
and walked up stairs, leaving her standing 
discomfited. She began to weep softly, and 
then burst into a nervous laugh, and crept 
softly to her bed. ° 

Only a little while, and she heard a low 
murmur from the chamber on the other side 
of the hall, swelling louder and louder till 
the voice was downright savage and snarl- 


ing. She raised herself from her pillow and 


listened, as she had often done before, with 
burning indignant eye, and sickened aching 
heart. That was one of Mr. Graham Ather- 
ton’s pet traits, to spend an hour or two im 
venting all the low spite, and ill temper, and 
smothered evil of the day upon the innocent 


and hapless victim who was tied to him by 


more wearing fetters than the chain of 
slavery. Then, having satisfied his spite, 
the ‘‘ clever, jolly, good-natured fellow,’’ as 
he was known among acquaintances in 
town, would turn over comfortably on hig 
pillow, and fall into a sweet and placid slum- 
ber, while the poor weary wife, stabbed 
through and through by his harsh words 
and deadly sarcasm, would lie shedding her 
noiseless tears of bitterness, and counting 
the slow dragging moments until morning 
ushered her into another day of drudgery 
and care. 


“Cowardly! contemptible!’ ejaculated 


Amy, wiping away the hot flood of tears 
rushing to her eyes; “‘ why did he not visit 
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his wrath upon me? Ile knows she is in no 
Way connected with the matter. Poor 
mother! poor mother! O, how horrible, 
this disgust and anger which I cannot help, 
toward my own father,” 

She confronted her father in the morning 
at the breakfast-table, with a face as stern 
as his own, and the poor frightened wife 
looked from one to the other, and could 
scarcely hold back the tears from rolling 
down her cheeks, as she poured out the 
coffee in the midst of that chilling silence. 

Amy made no attempt at eating her break- 
fast, but composedly drank her coffee. Mr. 
Atherton never allowed anger or any other 
emotion to interfere with his enjoyment of 
agood meal. He waited, therefore, until 
he had finished his last cup of coffee, and 
pushed back his plate. He did not roll up 
his napkin and restore it to the ivory ring. 
Graham Atherton was never guilty of so 
orderly an act as that. Ile could afford to 
be careless, because a patient slave followed 
around to remove boots from the middle of 
the floor, hats from sofa, chair and table, 
Rewspapers, pens, knife, pencils, from every 
possible out-of-place spot where he chose to 
drop them, But he pushed back his plate, 
rose from his chair, aud said, in a stern 
short tune, turning his ireful face upon Mrs, 
Atherton: 

* Madam, have you delivered to this 
promising daughter of yours the message I 
gave you?”’ 

Mrs. Atherton moved her lips, but was 
too agitated to make her words audible. 

Ay spared her further attempt. 

“She began tw tell me something, but I 
would not listen, When | am at hand my- 
self, 1 prefer that you should tell me what 
you have to communicate.” 

* Really, your majesty is very condescend- 
ing! what royal manners you have acquired! 
You twok lessons probably of that beggarly 
mechanic, Mary Creytou’s bastard 
sneered Mr. Atherton. 

The fire leaped into Amy’s eye, the hot 
crimson flashed over her cheek, yet she 
mastered her anger.: © 

“* You may forget that you are speaking 
to a lady, and your own daughter; but I will 
try to remember that you are my father,’’ 
said she, in clear cold accents. 

Her poor weak mother looked over to her, 
marvelling at this brave show in the girl she 
had known hitherto as timid and shrinking 
as herself. She did not understand how 
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Amy’s love for Charlie Creyton had changed 
the girl into a woman, and imparted, like- 
wise, some of his brave steadfast spirit into 
her own. 

“I wish you would remember that you 
are a luldy, and not make me blush at your 
low tastes, your disreputable connections,” 
exclaimed Mr. Atherton, angrily, yet quail- 
ing a little before those steady eyes, for he 
was a coward at heart, as are all domestic 
tyrants, try them when and how you will. 


**You know what I mean well enough; 
none of your airs, girl! I am ashamed of 
you. If any one but Miss Anderson had 
tuld me, I should have declared it a foul lie. 
Amy Atherton, don’t you’ know that you 
are to marry Ray Dexter?’’ 

** Father,”’ answered Amy, her voice fal- 
tering for the first time, ** have you any real 
love fur your daughter? If you have, do 
not seek to drive me into this marriage . 
which I abhor and detest.” 

** You do not love Ray? Why, I should 
like to know? Every girl in town will envy 
you. You yourself were pleased enough 
with him until this villain, this baseborn 
cur, in some strange way which passes all 
our comprebensions, cast his spell upon 
you.” 

“It isthe spell ef honest manhood. I 
grant you itis rare. I do not blush for my 
love for Charlie Creyton, father. I shall 
never marry any one else, and all threat or 
persuasion is worse than useless,’’ said Amy, 
still calmly, but her voice growing hoarse, 

** You think you are sure of the Livings- 
ton fortune, but you are prettily mistaken. 
You can tell that villain he will be balked 
of his booty. Miss Anderson told me last 
night that she should certainly have married, 
but fur her wish to give tw you and her 
favorite friend the fortune she now enjoys. 
She assured me that in case of your refusal 
to marry Ray, she should at once accept a 
proposal still waiting for her decision, and 
without any compunction, cut you off en- 
tirely from that maguiticent estate.” 

‘1 wish she would! From the depth of 
my heart I wish she would!’ ejaculated 
Amy, fervently. 

Mr. Atherton tore around the room like a 
madinan. 

Poor worm! miserable fool!’ shrieked 
he. ‘I tell youit shall not be, If I have 
to bind you hand and foot, and drag you to 
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the minister, you shall marry Ray Dexter.”’ 

**Is this a heathen country to allow such 
things! But even there I should protest 
against it. I should refuse to soil my soul 
with vows I could never keep,” returned 
Amy, steadily, but her eyes filled with tears, 

“Twill break that obstinate temper of 
yours!’ muttered Graham Atherton, setting 
his teeth, viciously. ‘*1tis you,’’ he added, 
turning to his trembling wife, with a wither- 
ing glance, ** it is you who have taught this 
ungrateful girl her willfulness and obstinacy. 
I will teach the pair of you who is master 
and ruler of this family.” 

“Spare my mother any senseless re- 
proaches,”’ exclaimed Amy. “lf I had not 
possessed a different spirit from hers, I 
should long agu have been cringing at your 
feet.’’ 

** Where you shall yet be, foolish perverse 
child! Do you thiuk what a proud and 
enviable position you spurn? Recall all the 
luxury and grandeur of Lakeville, aud then 
think of a poor farmhouse, aud a husband 
who must blush every time he refers to his 
parents.” 

“A true man need never blush, except for 
his own sius aud shortcomings,” answered 
Amy, proudly; ‘‘and Charlie Creyton’s 
character is as stainless as mine.” 

“Amy Atherton, I swear to you I will not 
let you throw yourself away upon that base 
wretch. There are two years yet before you 
can marry without my consent. I will lock 
you in your chamber. I will tie you down 
—and hold you back. You shall never 
marry him!’ 

‘Well, sir, I cannot help that. I can 
bear it better than to live amidst the luxu- 
rious spleudors of Lakeville, with Ray Dex- 
ter and Miss Anderson.” 

“] told Miss Anderson that you should 
marry Kay on the 5th of the next month. 
She has already, I presume, sent orders, as 
she promised, to New York for a bridal out- 
fit. You will keep that promise of mine. 
Mark my word, miss, you will keep it, and 
thank me for saving you from the wretched- 
ness of your own desires.’’ 

Saying which, Mr. Graham Atherton, for 
once in his life, found his own hat and gloves, 
and’ bounced out of the room, and left the 
house, slamming the door after him. 

Mrs. Atherton rose and hurried to Amy’s 
side, and the two, falling into each other’s 
arms, wept their tears of sorrow and indig- 
nation. 
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Later there came an aristocratic visitor. 
Mrs. Atherton, spying the grand carriage 
just as the coachman was opening the door 
for the majestic figure, rushed in consterna- 
tion to Amy’s chamber, where the girl sat 
disconsolately revolving her troubles, 

“Amy, O Amy! Miss Anderson has come! 
Shall I tell her you are ill? I don’t care if 
she does see ny faded dress. I'll keep her 
from you.”’ 

Amy had started from her seat, the color 
flushing over her pale cheeks. 

** Ne, no, it will be foolish to postpone it. 
I may as well face it all bravely. Lf she asks 
for me, I will go down.” 

As she spoke, Aimy shook down the crum- 
pled folds of her cambric dress, smoothed 
her hair, and carefully cooled her tear- 
stained eyelids. 

Mrs. Atherton had rushed away at the 
imperious swnmons of the bell, She came 
to the foot of the stairs, and called her 
daughter's name, and Amy immediately 
answered the summons, 

Miss Auderson, even more gorgeously at- 
tired than usual, with a maguilicent Lidia 
shawl thrown over her stately shoulders, 
rose to meet her with a flattering smile. 

* Dear little Amy! 1 have come to con- 
gratulate you, and bring my little tuken of 
friendly interest.’ 

As she said this, without waiting for an 
interposing word, she swung open the lid of 
a little velvet case, and showed, resting on 
dainty white satin beds, a superb set of 
diamonds, 

“* You will wear them, darling, when you 
are married. 1 have sent for the bridal dress, 
and I assure you it will astonish all Crans- 
town. How happy we shall be at Lakeville! 
you and Ray will be my dear, dear children. 
O Amy, I am so pleased at this match.” 

Amy stood grave and pale, without a 
glance at the jewels. 

“There is a mistake, Miss Anderson. I 
am very sorry that my father should have 
deceived you, as well as himself. I cannot 
marry Ray Dexter.”’ 

““Not marry Ray! O Amy Atherton! 
you will not be so cruel to me, to your fond 
indulgent father, and most of all to yourself.” 

How sweetly tender, and gently reproach- 
ful was the tone! 

“Tf itis a disappointment to you, I am 
sorry,’’ faltered Amy. ‘ But it would be 
no kindness to Ray for me to marry him, 
loving another.” 


‘ 
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“Another! little Amy, you have wrought 
yourself into a girlish romantic fever, Am 
I right in believing that other to be—the 
illegitimate son of Mary Creyton who lives 
in that little old farmhouse at the other end 
of the town?’’ 

Amy was nearly suffocated with proud 
indignation at the contemptuous tone, and 
she only bowed her assent. 

Miss Anderson laughed gayly. 

“Ah well, then there is no very serious 
opposition. Poor, dear little innocent! I 
understand all about it. Girls of your age 
always have one such fit of desperate ro- 
mance. You picture him a grand heroic 
knight, a noble soul, persecuted and forlorn. 
You mean to be the compassionate angel to 
dawn upon his interesting, melancholy fate. 
Dear, dear! it is so odd where we women 
get such crazy notions. It will all pass away, 
my child. Some little event will come to 
dissipate the cloud which obscures your 
sight; the halo with which your vivid imag- 
ination invested him will fall off. * You will 
see him as he is, and wonder at your infat- 
uation. If thisis all, Ray can afford to wait 
alittle. I dare say it will not be long, for 
I hear evil reports of this person.” 

““They are false!’ declared Amy, pas- 
sionately. 

** You will not think so by-and-by. Amy 
dear, just wait a little, and see for yourself, 
and don’t judge your friends too harshly. 
Perhaps a quiet friendly statement of the 
case may help you to decide more speedily.” 
_ “No, nothing will change me,”’ reiterated 
Amy. 

- We will hope it may, at least,” re- 
sponded Miss Anderson, still very gently, 
and with a great show of forbearing patience. 
“ Now, on the one hand, is the happy fulfil- 
ment of Squire Livingston’s will. Ray 
made happy, your parents delighted, and 
really raised a whole grade in the social rank, 
myself your tender and loving friend, glad 
with your joy and Ray’s, and heartily enter- 


ing into all your plans. This for the others;, 


for yourself, you will be the queen of a 
wide circle, the happy and honored mistress 
of alome you may make as happy as you 
please, the leader of whatever generous and 


wide-reaching scheme you may choose, kept — 


down by no cramping deficiencies, weighed 
by no heavy trials, stinted by no biting pov- 
erty. Then for the contrast. Strip off the 
delusion of your romantic visions, and look 
at the matter candidly. The wife of a poor 
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mechanic, worse than that, of a man who, 
however he may succeed in business, must 
always stand without the pale of refined and 
select society. See yourself going through 
the daily drudgery of farmwork, forever 
debarred from the elevating, refining influ- 
ences which a nature like yours requires. 
For, Amy, if this pleasant life I have prom- 
ised myself, merging my own hopes and 
fears into Ray’s and yours, js denied me, I 
shall marry at once; accept some one of the 
dozen suitors waiting my verdict, and make 
interests of my own. It really looks very 
perverse and obstinate in you, Amy, but I 
attribute it solely to this girlish romance. 
You will find out what he is, this young 
man, and return to your duty gracefully. 
But I declare, I have talked myself out of 
breath. Haven’t I convinced you, darling?” 

** Not at all,”? answered Amy, struggling 
for a smile, but making a miserable failure. 
** You have left out the argument that I love 
Charlie Creyton, and do not love Ray 
Dexter.”’ 

**T shall leave you to be convinced by re- 
flection. And I suppose I can keep my dia- 
monds then until another day. But I shall 
not countermand my orders for the trousseau. 
I am so confident how it will end, that you 
will make dear Ray happy.” 

“T wonder why you must all plead for 
Ray,’ said Amy, with a tremulous sigh. 
“*Why does no one speak a word for honest 
honorable Charlie? What makes you like 
Ray so much, Miss Anderson?” 

** Because he is worthy of my regard. THe 
was always a pet with me, even when he 
was achild. I have adopted you both into 
my tenderest affections. You must not dis- 
appoint me, either of you. Now I must 

**But not with any encouragement from 
me that I shall change my mind,” persisted 
Amy. 

Miss Anderson from under her drooping 
lashes flashed a furious angry glance, but 
her voice was still soft and tender. ; 

**You will, I am sure you will, darling 
Amy. Ishall bring you the diamonds short- 
ly.—Good-by, foolish darling!’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHARLIE CREYTON left his shop the next 
evening in care of his workman, giving am- 
ple charges concerning the finishing of a job 
which Miss Anderson herself had ordered 
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several months before. Ile had taken a 
great deal of pride in the carving and design 
of the elaborate workstand, and had not 
meant any other hand should put the pieces 
together, or finish up the veneering. But 
he looked back now with angry contempt 
upon his proud satisfaction in seeing the 
great lady of the town walking about his 
shop. He smiled bitterly, recalling the air- 
castles he had built out of her patronage, 
the inflowing orders for fancy furniture in- 
creasing as he dwelt upon the thought, until 
he pictured himself the master of a large 
factory running night and day to supply the 
demands of his thriving business. The con- 
trast stung him, and he could not bring 
himself to touch the work which had grown 
odious. He gave his apprentice, therefore, 
careful instructions about finishing the 
workstand, and closing the shop, went home 
earlier than his wont. 

He had hardly disappeared around the 
corner of the street, when Mr. Austin Brad- 
ley crossed from his station on the other 
side, and came into the shop in a careless, 
lounging sort of way. 

*‘ Hallo, Ben, all alone? Then the mas- 
ter’s off?” 

“Yes sir, gone home, and left me to mind 
the glueing.”’ 

** What are you doing now?” 

“This ’ere is a workstand for Miss Ander- 
son. She ordered it a good piece back, but 
we had other work on hand.” 

“Quite a complicated affair. What are 
all those pigeon-holes for?” 

**Land’s sakes, I dunno, The boss got 
it up, and was mighty tickled with it at first. 
He said one day-he had saved all the pat- 
terns, because he made sure there’d be a 
run of orders when folks saw the table 
finished.” 

for Miss Anderson, is it?” 

“Yes sir. She came herself, and told 
what she wanted. I b’lieve it’s for a pres- 
ent to the housekeeper. The boss was 
mighty pleased at the time, and worked hard 
over the patterns, and wouldn’t let me 
touch a single part of it. But it’s all 
changednow. He’srun out about the work, 
somehow. I’m to do all the finishing.” 

Mr. Bradley’s keen eye twinkled. 

‘“‘Humph! So he isn’t interested in his 
work as he used to be?” 

‘* No siree, I can’t make him out,” an- 
swered Ben White, flattered at so unwonted 
an auditor, and feeling smart, and inclined 
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to show himself off. ‘“ He’s grown queer, 
of late. He don’t talk to me as he used to, 
nor whistle over his work, but every little 
while the saw will drop out o’ his hand, and 
he will be standing gauping at nothing in 
the world, with his eyes fixed so queer.. 
I’ve wanted to laugh, only I didn’t dare.” 

“I dare say the poor fellow is in love,” 
said Bradley, piling up the sawdust with 
his foot. ‘And, by the way, I’m hunting 
up pistols, I wonder if Creyton has got 
one,” 

“*Yes sir—he had one, and it was allers 
on that shelf there. But it’s been gone for | 
two or three weeks. I know ’taint there,” 
he added, as his auditor made a movement 
to visit the designated shelf, ‘‘’ cause I asked 
him for it last week. He used to let me 
take it sometimes, but he didn’t tell me 
what had become of it. He said something 
about its being stole.’’ 

“Did it have any mark onit? You're 
a bright, smart boy, Ben. I wonder I never 
noticed you before.’ 

“Yes sir. He scratched ‘C. C.’ on the 
plate.” 

** Like this?” asked Mr. Bradley, taking 
out the bit of metal, and laying it before the 
boy on the bench. 

“Why, that’s the same piece! How in 
thunder—” he stopped abruptly, for some- 
thing in the man’s face startled him, 

** Ben White, do you want to earn a pretty 
snug sum for a boy of your years, and fur- 
ther the cause of justice beside?’ demand- 
ed the coroner, taking care to make his tone 
duly impressive. 

“Why, yes sir—anything that’s right—”’ 
stammered Ben, his coarse sandy hair be- 
ginning to rise a little in vague alarm, 

‘* You board at the farmhouse with Mr, 
Creyton, don’t you?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Could you examine his private room, 
possibly his closet and any other hiding- 
place there may be, and find that pistol, and 
tell me where it is? And mark you, take 
care to observe if the plate, which you say 
is like this, is gone. Could you do this and 
keep silent, to every one, you understand?” 

‘J suppose Icould. I’m often to bed be- 
fore him. And Miss Creyton never comes 
up stairs. If you say I oughter to do it.” 

“IT do; no harm shall come to you. I 
give you’ my express instructions to that 
end.”’ 

“I know one thing that’s in the closet 
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for I went to help Miss Creyton move out 
the woollen chest, and we lost the tongue 
of the luck, and I got a light to hunt for it, 
and there was a heap of shining gold pieces 
laying there in the dust with nothing but a 
paper over them,” said Ben, growing gar- 
rulous, 

** Don’t touch one of them, but find out 
if the pistol is anywhere about, and see if 
the plate is gone from it. You will mind, 
Ben, about hinting a word or look to any 
living soul what is going on. The sooner 
you do it the better, and remember you 
leave the pistol where you find it.” 

“And if I don’t find it?’ quoth Ben, 
dubiously. 

** You shall have the reward for trying, 
though nothing like what you will get for 
succeeding,” answered Bradley, with a grim 
smile. 

And thereupon he turned and walked 
out of the workshop. 

Ben remained balancing himself on a saw- 
horse, and scratching his head for an expla- 
nation of the puzzle. 

“By thunder! There’s arow somewhere; 
I dunno as I want to bring the boss into any 
trouble. But what’s a feller to do when 
the ’thorities set him to work?” 

Hie stirred himself presently, and finished 
his glueing, then with alacrity locked up the 
shop, and took the road toward the farm, 
On the way he met his employer. 

* I’m going over to the village, Ben. Tell 
mother not to situp forme. Is the shop 
locked ?”’ 

* Yes sir, all right.” 

** Give me the key, I may want to goin 
for something.” 

And Charlie, yearning for a sight of Amy, 
secretly resolved to go back and light up the 
shop. She came once before, why might 
she not again? At all events, he was too 
restless and nervous to remain quietly at 
home. 

And Ben, quickening his steps, went on 
toward the farm, muttering: 

“‘Now’s my time. I'll tell Miss Creyton 
I’m tired, and go right, off to bed.” 

Charlie did not see Amy. Ile spenta 
miserable hour of suspense, and then locked 
up the shop and walked down the street 
past Mr. Atherton’s house, sauntering by 
slowly, hoping to catch a glimpse of her. 
He was somewhat startled when a fierce 
hand gripped his arm, and a wrathful voice 
hissed in his ears* 


“You needn’t come prowling around 
here, you baseborn beggar, you black- 
hearted scoundrel. My daughter is not for 
the like of you.”’ 

Charlie Creyton turned his pale face to- 
ward that of the infuriated father, but 
could not speak a word, he was so shocked 
and startled, 

“ You think to win the Livingstone for- 
tune, but it will only be Amy’s when she 
marries Ray Dexter. Base beggar! you will 
never touch a shilling of it. To think that 
you—you, should presume to aspire toa 
daughter of mine!’ 

And Graham Atherton struck a contempt- 
uous hand against the young man’s cheek, 
fairly beside himself with rage. 

Charlie Creyton mastered himself with 
wonderful self-command. Ile stepped back 
a pace or two and folded his arms. 

**Such violent language has no claim to 
reply,” said he; “‘at least, whatever you 
choose to call me, I have sufficient respect 
for myself to abstain from using such in 
reply. Because -you are Amy’s father you 
have also aclaim beyond what every man 
who has not forfeited his manhood deserves, 
decent treatment and a show of respect. If 
you will listen to me a moment—” 

* But I will not; not an instant will I 
contaminate myself.in your presence. Away 
with you! I tell you if I find you prowling 
around my house, I will horsewhip you 
away as I would drive off a dog. My daugh- 
ter is to be married to Ray Dexter only a 
month from this day. That is enough for 
you to know. And now take yourself 
away!” 

And while these words foamed over his 
lips, Mr. Atherton opened his gate, closed 
it with a heavy bang, and walked hurriedly 
into the house. 

The young man threw behind him a 
glance of mingled anguish, and walked 
away, slowly at first, but gradually his pace 
quickened, and as he reached the pasture 
lands, he flew over the ground, as if driven 
by scorpion whips. 

Ile unclosed the door softly, but his 
mother heard it, and came out to meet him, 
the candle in her hand, The rays fell upon 
his telltale face before he had time to smooth 
out its lines of care. 

** Charlie,’’ said she, “‘ there is some trou- 
ble tormenting you. Come and tell your 
mother, my boy.”’ 

“What matter, dear mother. since they 
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are outside your circle of gentle ministra- 
tion? Ilad it been anything you could heal, 
I should have come to you long ago.”’ 

“Perhaps I have more power than you 
suspect,”’ said she, with a smile, which was 
bolder and more confident than he had ever 
seen before. ‘What has troubled you— 
what has met you since you went away this 
evening?” 

“IT have been taunted, called a baseborn 
beggar!” exclaimed Charlie, suddenly 
breaking down. ‘O mother! mother! I 
try to bear it manfully, but it is very, very 
hard.” 

Mary Creyton sprang up before him, her 
pale sweet face lighted up witn a jubilant 
grateful smile. 

“‘Charlie,”’ said she, a swift fierce indig- 
nation breaking through the smoothness of 
the tone, ‘‘you have borne that long 
enough. God be thanked, it is over now. 
I am absolved from my oath. The next 
man who casts that in your teeth, give him 
the lie. Tell him you are the child of woe- 
ful, but lawful and honest wedlock, and 
send whom you will to me for the proof, 
the indisputable evidence of my marriage 
certificate, which is signed by one of the 
famous lights of the distant metropolis. 
He is alive still, Heaven again be praised!” 

** Mother! mother!’ exclaimed Charlie, 
in wild amazement, “is it possible? Say it 
again, O blessed, blessed assurance! Now 
I can face anything, everything!’ 

Poor fellow! he stood there looking so 
brave and heroic, so grand and glad; how 
little he dreamed of the thunderbolt already 
forged, which Ben White was that very 
moment kindling to the white heat of ex- 
plosion, as he crept stealthily into the coro- 
ner’s yard. 

** But, mother, darling mother, why have 
you kept it so long? Ilow could you bear 
this injustice, this herrible, horrible dis- 

** Because I was innocent, my boy. Other- 
wise it would havekilled me. And I prom- 
ised, I took a solemn oath to hideit. Bat 
I was miserably deceived, and your father 
—O Charlie, Charlie! it will make your 
heart bleed and your blood boil to hear how 
foully he was wronged. Wait a little, only 
a little, and you shall have his name, and 
bear it proudly before the world. But I 
must keep the rest for a little longer.” 

“arlie caught her in his arms, kissed 
her aca» and again. and at !ast dropned 
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his manly head upon her shoulder, and 
broke into a relieving flood of tears, 

“Charlie,” whispered Mary Creyton, 
‘Jet me thank you now for your delicate 
chivalrous generosity toward the mother 
you believed guilty of so grievous a wrong, 
O my noble boy, I have faith to believe 
what has been taken from your parents will 
be restored to you a hundred fold, honor, 
and wealth, and the world’s good-will, yet 
best and beyond all, the approbation of 
Heaven.”’ 

They kept late hours that night. It was 
so sweet for Mary to hold up her poor bowed 
head, and to see the deep joy in her boy’s 
loving eyes. And Charlie was in sucha 
ferment of astonishment and rejoicing, 
planning, projécting, longing for the mor- 
row’s interview with Amy, which he meant 
to accomplish, though the house were 
surrounded with roaring lions and fiery 
dragons. 

Presently they heard a fumbling hand at 
the outer door. 

“It is Ben. Ie went to bed, but came 
down again with an aching tooth, He 
wanted to go over to the apothecary, and I 
told him to go,’’ said Mary, quietly. 

Charlie rose to open the door. Yes, Ben 
was there, but cowering and sneaking be- 
hind two broad-shouldered men. 

**Good-evening, Mr. Creyton,” said‘ the 
voice of Marshall the constable, and behind 
him walked Bradley. 

The two men stepped briskly inside the 
door.. Charlie instinctively made way for 
them, and bit his lip nervously. 

‘**We want to go up to your chambera 
moment. I have a search-warrant,” said 
the first officer. 

Like one stupefied, Charlie bent his head, 
and handed them the candle. 

** If you have no objection, we should like 
your company,” observed Mr. Bradley, 
glancing significantly at the outer door, 
Stili dumb and dazed, Charlie stumbled on 
before them, and sat down in the chair by 
the head of the bed. Ben answered Mr. 
Bradley’s whisper, and the latter walked 
into the closet, and came out in a moment, 


_ the pistol in one hand, the heap of shiuing 


coin in the other. 

He walked up to his confederate, who 
looked at them carefully, counting the 
money, and putting down the memoranda 
in his book. Mr. Bradley then produced 
the plate from his nocket with those initials 
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on it, and the two men looked eagerly on it 
as it was fitted exactly in its old place. 

Charlie Creyton watched too, and so did 
his mother, who had followed him up stairs, 
amazed at these strange proceedings. The 
constable came forward, and laid his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. 

**Charles Creyton, in the name of the 
law I arrest you for the murder of the her- 
mit of the lake!’’ 

Mary Creyton rushed forward with a wild 


At last Charlie was roused from his apa- 
thy. He rose to his feet, shook himself as 
a lion might shake his mighty frame, sud- 
denly released from an iron cage. His eye 
shone fearless and bright, his lip curled 
proudly and scornfully. 

' “Tt is one thing to arrest, and another 
thing to prove evidence sufficient for an in- 
dictment. Mother dear, set your fears at 


‘rest. I shall come back to you shortly.” 


“Young man,” said Bradley, sternly, 
“this gold is part of a large sum paid by a 
distant bank to that unfortunate man.” 

** Well,” said Charlie’s clear cold voice. 

“This plate fitting to your pistol was 
found in the dust at the cabin door. The 
fatal bullet matches these.”’ 

** Well.” 

“*You were seen going across the pasture 
toward the lake, and in the moonlight 


clearly recognized. There are half a dozen 
other proofs, one fitting to another in an 
unusually clear fashion. What do you say 
to that?” 

“That I am not concerned. That I defy 
you still,”’ answered Charlie, scornfully. 

Mr. Bradley shook his head gravely as he 
returned: 

‘It is evidence enqugh to hang a man, : 
that is all. Come, we must take you away 
with us.”’ 

Mary Creyton rushed forward and threw 
her arms around her son. 

** Let me look into your face, Charlie.”’ 

He smiled tenderly beneath the searching 
glance. 

‘*Innocent, innocent!’ cried she, fer- 
vently ; and bending her head, she whispéted 
something in his ear. 

He started, and flushed crimson. 

**Good heavens! how much you have ex- 
plained that was utterly mysterious. Good- 
by, for a little while, dear mother. You 
need not fear for me.” 

And between the two officers he was 
marched away to the village. Despite his 
brave show of confidence, when he was left 
alone, his head dropped on his breast, and 
his face was dark with troubled thought. 

‘Supposing he is not found, what will 
become of me?’’ muttered Charlie Creyton. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Memory’s fingers wander 
O’er the frail strings of my heart, 
And they waken such sweet music 
As to cause the tears to start. 
The slow sad tears but shimmer 
Unshed within mine eyes, 
For I strive tocrush and silence 
Those olden harmonies. 


Memory’s hand yet lingers 
Among the hidden things, 
And a rush of tender feelings 
The dreamy music brings. 
Those strange, warm, sweet emotions 
‘I try in vain to quell, 
For memory’s music lingers 
Like the murmur in a shell. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec., 1875. 


MEMORY’S HARP. 


BY KATHARINE H. GREENE. 


Memory’s gentle fingers 
Still press the yielding chords, 
Till the cadence thrills my being 
Like the whisper of sweet words. 
I dream of a dusky twilight 
In a springtime years agone, 
When the spicy smell of lilacs 
Mingled with a bluebird’s song. 


Memory’s magic fingers 
Will ever fondly rest 
Amidst the trembling harpstrings 
Within my lonely breast. 
O, my own love, and my lost love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
’Tis sad, yetsweet, to listen 
To the strains of Long Ago. 


Ir would be a dreary Christmas to me, as 
T'felt. 1 watched the little children in the 
busy crowded streets, so eager, ro-y-eheeked 
and happy, with a hungry regretful longing, 
¥ thought of my own joyous childhood, 
when I had been the cherished pet of a 
happy household, just as eager and joyous 
for the pleasures of the coming holidays. 
Now, even the memory of those happy 
times was painful, as I sat shivering in my 
dreary room that cold night. I pressed my 
hands over my aching eyes to shut out the 
dreariness around me, and mentally re- 
viewed the past three years. 

Ah! little did the happy children think, 
as they gathered around my desk that day 
and planned for the coming holidays, talking 
so gleefully of their anticipated pleasures, 
what keen misery each word was to my 
heart, although I strove to put what I 
deemed the uncharitable feeling away from 
me, and to fully sympathize in their happi- 
ness. It was just three years ago this very 
night that my gentle mother breathed her 
last in my arms, and I left my pleasant 
home, where I had been so happy, a lonely 
broken-hearted orphan. 

I will not dwell upon the misery and de- 
pression of the first year after I left my 
home, the wearying fruitless search for em- 
ployment, as day after day I saw my funds, 
the small amount I had been able to save 
from the sale of a few valuable articles, 
dwindling away for board, and night after 
night I laid an aching head and weary eyes, 
from which the ofttimes refreshing moist- 
ure of tears had long since departed, upon a 
lonely pillow, but will pass on to the time 
when, by the death of a highly-esteemed 
teacher in L——, a town adjoining my na- 
tive place, I was fortunate in being allowed 
to supply the vacancy. At first, though 
very grateful for the opportunity to better 
my condition, the wearying routine of 
school duties was exceedingly annoying, 
for I was just at that stage in my grief 
when my whole heart agg soul rebelled 
against the bitter change in my hitherto 
peaceful life, and consequently I was very 
irritable, and but a poor substitute for the 
patient loving teacher they had lost; yet, to 
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A LUCKY MISTAKE. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM, 


my surprise, I had been 1etained through 
two years, and the children had grown quite 
fond of me. 

Scene after scene of those sad lonely years 
passed quickly through my mind. I lived 
again in memory all the tragical horrors of 
my poor father’s suicidal death, my gentle 
trusting mother’s quiet grief, my own rebel- 
lious stormy sorrow, and then a sharp 
sounding rap upon my very door startled. 
me, in my moody fancies seeming a repeti-. 
tion of that other which had never left my 
disordered mind, the precursor of the an-. 
nouncement of my father’s terrible death. 

I started up in affright, trembling and- 
quivering in every fibre of my person, so 
that I found it impossible to reach the door 
until the knock was repeated, in a still 
more peremptory manner. I hastened 
weakly to open the door, with the horror of 
that other night still upon me, and found 
only little Frank Smith, holding toward me 
a letter. He was my landlady’s only son, 
a scholar who seemed really quite fond of 
his sad teacher. He was in the habit of 
bringing my letters to me, and appeared 
gratified in the performance of the kindly 
oftice. But now he started as he glanced at 
my pale startled face, and turned quickly 
from me as soon as I took the letter. I 
could not find my voice to express the usual 
thanks, 

I held the unexpected letter in my trem 

hand some minutes before I could 
open it. Glancing at the superscription, I 
saw it was inabold manly hand, Curiously 
I opened it, and in surprise read these fond 
words: 


“My DEAREST ANNIE,—After a long 
search I have found you, my darling. 0, 
the dreary dismal years of separation since 
we parted! But the time of probation has 
passed at last, and I am impatiently await- 
ing the necessary delay in the transaction 
of important business ere I can come, as 
fast as steam can bear me, to my darling. I 
write, that our meeting may not be delayed 
by your absence on my arrival in seeing 
you. I shall be with you by Thursday 
evening, and then—but we will leave the 
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sweetness to be said, dear. To think that 
my Annie should be confined to the weary- 
ing life of a school-teacher! 

* Your loving, faithful 3 


Tere was a surprise, indeed. The hand- 
writing, the name, all was strange to me, 
and I, at twenty years of age, could safely 
‘say that I was heart-whole; and here was a 


* genuine fond lover claiming me. Of course 
' Thad a deal of speculating with my cares 


until the next night, which was Thursday. 
That evening I sat in my plain little 


' Yoom in a curious state of mind. I could 


not be expected to enjoy any of the rapture 


' allowable on such occasions, and my feel- 


ings were wholly undefinable. I could not 


‘ read. Mrs. Holmes’s most interesting work 


lay open upon my lap, all unheeded. Just 
as the old clock struck eight I heard, with 
great trepidation, a firm manly step ascend- 


' ing the stairs, and in a moment I rose with 


great tremulousness to answer the hasty 
summons. The instant I opened the door 
and had a glimpse of a dark handsome face, 
atall manly form, I was caught closely in 
strong arms and pressed fondly, while kiss 


after kiss fell upon my shrinking face. I | 


struggled to free myself from this tender 
embrace, which was not mine by right, and 
releasing me, he closed the door, saying: 
“ Why, Annie, my darling, what is it?” 
Then, in the glare of the light, he took a 
good look at me, started ‘back, flushed with 
embarrassment, and said, in a confused 
way: 
* Pardon me; I have been very rude to a 


' stranger. I—I thought I had found my 


Annie. Ido hope you will kindly forgive 
me for such great rudeness.” And he 
leaned against the wall, as if hardly able to 
stand. 

I made some confused reply, I hardly 
know what; but I really pitied him so, he 


' must have seen it, and it relieved his em- 


barrassment somewhat. I pushed a chair 

toward him, and as he sat down, he said: 
“JT do not know what to say for myself 

in extenuation of my extreme carelessness ; 


’ ‘but I was directed to this room, told that I 


should find my Annie—Annie Walton here. 
Can you tell me where she is?”’ 

“My name is Annie Walton. I do not 
know any one else by that name,’”’ I an- 


with embarrassment. 


“Annie C. Waiton?’’ he asked. 


“Annie C. Walton,” I repeated, wh 
the 


“It is singular your name is 


same, yet it is evident you are not the lady - 


I expected to find here,’’ he said, slowly, 
“It certainly is, for I never have known” 


you, or even seen you, to my knowledge, © 


before,’”’ I replied. 

“Did you receive a note from me, Miss 
Walton?” he asked, after a momentary hes- 
itation. 

For answer I gave the note tohim. He 
thanked me, and rising, said: es 


‘All that I will trouble you to say in ex- 4 


planation of my most inexcusable blunder 
is, that I left my home four years ago on 
account of most unpleasant circumstances, 
At that time I was betrothed to a lady bear- 
ing the same name that you do, For some 
reason her father, a very strict stern man, 
sought to break our engagement. Harsh 
words followed, and finally I left, comforted 
with assurances of lifelong devotion from 
Annie. For a year our correspondence was 
frequent and uninterrupted, and then longer 
and longer became the time in which I 
waited impatiently for replies to my letters, 
till at last they ceased altogether. I wrote 
urging an explanation of this neglect, but 
to this received no answer. Six months 
elapsed, and then, in a letter from a friend, 
I received casually the information that my . 
friend was to marry, so report said, a very 
wealthy man—this with a joking remark 
following abéut what he had thought our 
relations were at the time of my departure, 
when he concluded he must have been mis- 
taken. You can imagine my feelings. Busi- 
ness engagements from which I could not 
readily break away detained me sometime 
longer from seeking the positive assurance 
of the bitter fact. But at last I was at lib- 
erty to leave. Well, to be as brief as possi- 
ble in this, to you, uninteresting story, I 
had been in New York but a few days when 
I met an acquaintance, and in course of 
conversation he mentioned that he was one 
of the school committee in the flourishing 
town where he resided. I do not know 
why I manifested any interest in that fact, 
unless for the appearance of a friendly con- 
cern, when I scarcely felt any interest in 
anything save my own trouble at that time; 
but I asked jim about the schools, teachers, 
etc., and hoW great was my surprise when 
he told me that in the early part of his en- 


gagement he had the pleasure of supplying 
a yacancy with a teacher in whom he man- 
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ifested the most lively interest. I asked 
her name, and after a little anxious ques- 
tioning which that elicited, I felt fully con- 
vinced that I had been misinformed, and 


s that I had really found my Annie. You 


know the result—my foolish positiveness ; 

‘yet at the time I wondered what reverses 
“had led Annie to teach, and why she was so 
far from her friends. With this explana- 
tion, and craving your pardon again for my 
rudeness, I will leave to renew my search 
for Annie.” 

He extended his hand, which I took with 
queer emotions, and with a kindly good-by, 
and earnest wishes ‘for my happiness and 
success, which I returned with a hope that 
he might be successful in his search, we 
patted. 


> 


Another year passed, during which noth- 
ing ef importance occurred to vary the mo- 
notony of my dull life save that my feelings 
were grieved and disturbed by protestations 
of love and an offer of marriage from the 
man who had given Mr. Burton the infor- 
mation concerning me which had led to his 
queer mistake, which I could not accept. 

’ And then one evening, cold and stormy, 
as Iwas returning from the office, I was 
greatly frightened by a broil between two 
large boys, both members of my school. 
One was much heavier and stronger than 
the other, and was beating him most un- 
mercifully. I never could witness: such 
scenes without being greatly disturbed and 
alarmed, and in my fright I begged of them 
to desist. Of course they paid no attention 
in their anger to my words, and, nearly un- 
able to move, I stood trembling with fright 
beside them, when a man sprang past me 
and quickly separated them, Shaking the 
most belligerent one heartily, he bade him 
go home instantly. I recognized the voice 
quickly, before he turned to me, and lifting 
his hat, bowed lowly, and then, seeing how 
frightened I was, he offered his arm, saying: 

“ Tlow frightened you are! Allow me to 
take you to your home,”’ 

One glance at his fine face told me that 
he was very unhappy. Nearly silently we 
hyrried through the increasing storm, and 
when we reached my humble home I asked 
him to enter. : 

“With great pleasure, if it will not seem 
an intrusion to you, Miss Walton,” he 
replied. ‘ 

I assured him it would be a pleasure to 
me, but'when seated, he dropped his head 


upon his hand, and sat in moody silence for 
some time. I removed my damp wraps and 
stood near the fire, disliking, hardly know- 
ing what to say, to break the unpleasant 
silence, when, looking up quickly, he said, 
in a strained unnatural tone: 

“‘A pleasant companion I am, truly; and 
he laughed harshly. 

I knew not what reply to make to this, 
and before I could recover from my sur- 
prise sufficiently to answer, ha continued: 

“You do not ask me what success I have 
had in that search for a loved one. Has 
my rueful face told you, my friend?” 

‘IT am very sorry for you,” I murmured, 
the tears weakly filling my eyes, in spite of 
a brave struggle to keep them back. 

“Thank you,” he replied, in so strange 
a way that I looked at him curiously, and 
my cheeks flushed hotly with indignation 
because I had expressed sympathy; and 
then he said: 

“The heart craves sympathy; and if you 
were not a woman, I might believe yours 
sincere, as undoubtedly youdo. Bah?’ he 
continued, sneeringly, ‘‘they all cry over 
our sorrows, they all swear undying fealty, 
entire devotion to us, and then—ah! they 
will all turn and lavish their smiles and 
tears of tenderness upon another just as 
freely.” And he rose and walked the floor 
hurriedly. 

I was fiercely indignant. My hot temper 
rose to a white heat. 

** Sir,” I eried out, “ you are insulting! I 
will not hear our sex abused by any man. 
Go talk that, if you feel it and must say it, 
to some faithful man. Are we less fickle 
than the generdlity of your sex? I will be 
a trifle more generous than you have been 
in your ungallant sweeping assertion, and 
admit there are noble exceptions. You 
have lost your Annie, it seems, through 
her falsity; it grieved me to know it, for I 
thought you noble and loving. I regret my 
weakness. Ido not doubt but that you will 
be speedily consoled, sir.” 

Forgive—pardon my want of gallantry,” 
he said, meekly, stopping abruptly before 
me. ‘*I am suffering. I am bitter toward 
all the world. I have lost my Annie, I 
must tell you how I found her.”’ 

‘*T do not care to hear. I might mani- 
fest weakness again,” I interrupted him, 

‘Do! Linsist upon your listening to me 
just a moment. I found my devoted one, 
upon whose fealty I would have staked my 


very life, the wife of another, a wealthier 
man, holding his child fondly in her arms!’’ 
He laughed that harsh unnatural laugh 
aguin, caught up his hat, bade me a hasty 
goud-by, and was gone. 

1 drew near the fire, shivefing as with 
“cold, shudder after shudder shaking me as 


I recalled his looks, his manner, that laugh 


sounding continually in my ears, tili I was 
nearly distracted; and rising, I walked the 
floor nervously until I became a little 
calmer, and retired. But sleep, so anxiously 
desired, would not visit my perturbed 
senses, and I lay tossing restlessly till the 
first faint streaks of dawn lighted feebly the 
gloom of my room before I lost my miser- 
able consciousness in an uneasy slumber. 
All through the next day, and indeed for 
three succeeding ones, I went about my 
duties as one in a painful dream, a sense of 
some impending evil at times nearly over- 
powering me. Then little Alta Smith, the 
hotel-keeper’s interesting daughter, came to 
me one morning with a sad face, and 
said: 
**O Miss Walton, there’s a man dreadful 
sick at our house! He’s so-awful bad the 
doctor’s afraid, and so is mamma, that he 
never’H get any better. Why, he just went 
on dreadfully all night last night calling and 


begging for some one to come. You see he 
don’t know anything at all; and if you 
could have heard him it would have most 
scared you. It did me.’’ 

“But who does he call for, Alta?’ I 
asked. 

Alta dropped her head, her face flushing, 
and stood in silence some minutes; and 
wondering at her strange appearance, I re- 
peated the question; looking up timidly, 
she said: 

“*I told ma I wanted to tell you, but she 
said twas no use to trouble you about it, 


as he didn’t know what he said, and said 
such strange things about you! But I told 


mother I knew you’d come, you was 80 
good, if you knew about it, and you could 
tell him different, and perhaps he’d be bet- 
ter then; for it's dreadful to have him. so, 
when he was so handsome and pleasant. 
Ma said so, before he got sick about you.” 
And little Alta looked pleadingly up in my 
face as she ceased speaking. 
1 kissed the wistful pretty face, and said: 
“So you think I might help him, Alta, 
and that he calls for me?”’ 
“*O yes, I know he does. And you will 
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' as she dropped my hand and said, falter- 


come to see him, wont you?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

**T will see th it, dear. Certainly, I 
should do all that I could for any one who 
is suffering. And now it is time to wend 
to the school,”’ I answered. 

**O, knew you would,” she 
smiling up in my face, as she turned to her 


seat in a most satisfied manner. 

That evening I sat alone in my room, 
gloomy and restless, when my door was 
suddenly softly opened, and little? Alta 
sprang eagerly to my side, and seizing my 
hand, she cried out: 

“O come, wont you now, right off, Miss 
Walton! Icame just as fast asI could. I 
made pa hurry so to keep up with me, that 
he’s all out of breath. He’s down otaire 
waiting. Come quick now.”’ 

“But you haven’t told me where you 
want me to go yet, Alta,” I said, tremu- 
lously. 

The eager face clouded, drooped a little 


ingly: 

‘“*T—I told ma you’d surely come to see 
him, after I heard her tell the doctor she 
thought it might ease him some to see the . 
one he called for so much; and the doctor 


said perhaps it might, ‘twas best to try it, 
But he said something about there being 
some mistake, but I guess there aint; and 
you’ll come, wont you, now?” she contin- 
ued, pleadingly. 

Assuring little Alta that I would go, I 
hastened to accompany her. In the hall 


Mr, Smith joined us, giving me keen curi- 
ous glances, beneath which my cheeks 
burned hotly. 

With strange mingled feelings of reluc- 
tance and anxiety 1 entered the sick stran- 
gers room. Mrs. Smith rose stiffly, and 
came toward me with a cold distant mien, 
very unlike her usually cordial manner to 


me, and told me in a whisper that the poor 
gentleman was having a little sleep, and 
motioning me to be seated quietly, she gave 
me another scornful humiliating glance, 
and stiffly withdrew in righteous indigna- 
tion. My heart bounded fiercely, my blood 
tingled hotly in my veins at her important 
offensive manner toward me, one who had 
never this man, 

She not noticed dear Alta, who had 
held closely to my hand when we entered 
the sick room, and now cuddled, clinging to 
me, her head resting upon my hand, beside 
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me. With my other hand I smoothed her 
soft flossy hair, striving to still the fierce 
tumult of my heart, the angry thoughts 
that agitated me; yet I felt justified in my 
indignant feelings. Mrs. Smith had known 
me well through the long time I had been a 


teacher among them, and striven to do my 


duty and lead a blameless quiet life; and I 
had believed her a cordial sincere friend to 
me. Now, how quick she was to cast con- 
tumely and insult upon me, to condemn me 
at once as being, I know not what, or how 
bad, only by the unreliable words of a delir- 
fous stranger! Truly, the charity of wo- 
mankind toward one another surpasses all 
tender comprehension, and is enough to co- 
agulate the sweet milk of human kindness 
to the delicious bitterness of gall. 

She had known this man but for so short 
atime, knew nothing whatever of his past 
or present mode of life, yet her tender sus- 
ceptible heart was, seemingly, filled to 
overflowing with motherly pity and anxiety. 
Nice, isn’t it? Talk about the rights of 
woren to be accorded the poor creatures by 
men! First let woman yield to her own 
sex one tithe of the pity, forbearance, char- 
ity in misfortunes and temptations, that is 
0 freely lavished upon the stronger sex, 
and full one-half her suffering is amelior- 
ated. Let aman sin, and many women at 
once cast the blame upon his suffering wife, 
and commiserate the “poor dear,’ be- 
cause he cannot take any comfort at home, 
“he’s got such an awful wife;”’ and thus 


he has become the dupe of another sinful 


creature who therefore merits the most bit- 
ter contempt of all her righteous sex. Bah! 
it’s enough to make us wish—well, to sport 
a superb set of whiskers, and become a pet. 

1 had arrived to just this sweet state of 
feeling, when the door opened softly again, 


admitting the plump figure of the nurse, 


who was taking her supper when we came 
in. She nodded stiffly to me, and crossing 


* the room as softly as one of her dimensions 


possibly could, she looked long and sadly 
upon the handsome manly face resting on 


the white pillows; then, with a sigh drawn’ 


from the very bottom of her big charitable 
heart, she turned her eyes upon me with a 
look intended to annihilate at once (happily 
I survived it), and then she spied little 
Alta, still holding to my hand. 

“Go right out, dear, at once. This is no 
place fur you. I know your mamma does 
mot know you are here, with her;’’ empha- 
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sizing “her’? most pleasantly. ‘Come, 
come out,at once!’ And she grasped her 
by the hand. 

But loving Alta resisted stoutly, as she 
whispered sharply, ‘“‘ I wont, now! I say I 
wont go out! I shall stay here with Miss 


Walton!” 


I must confess I was too wicked to say, 
** You must go, dear,’”? as I held her soft 
trusting hand closely, and gloried in her 
spirit, as the nurse sat down heavily. 

The flushed face on the pillow moved 
restlessly, and a faint moan parted the 


parched lips. The nurse crept softly to the 
bed again, all attention to the slightest 
movement of the interesting gentleman, A’ 
moment, or more, maybe, he moaned, toss- 
ing his arms about, and she moistened his 
parched lips with a cooling liquid, and he 
murmured tenderly, ‘Annie! dear Anniel 
my Annie!’ Then the feverishly bright 
eyes closed again, and he lay quiet, mur- 
muring unintelligibly. The nurse turned — 
from him with another sigh, sat down, giv- 
ing me another scornful glance, and then 
said softly, commiseratingly: 

“Poor fellow! he’s an awful sick man, I 
tell you, miss!’’ 

**TIas the physician hopes of his recov- 
ery?” I asked. ; 

La sakes, how unfeeling! It does, I say 
now, seem jest cruel for him to suffer 
so on account of one—there, I might as well 
say it—of you, who don’t appear to care 
nothing about him, nor have any heart at 
ail about it, miss!” And she jerked herself 


in her chair impatiently. 

**T should be very sorry to cause any one 
much suffering. And as for this gentle- 
man, I never have caused him any suffer 
ing, for he is a stranger to me,’’ 1 answered 
as calmly as I could, 

“O mercy! I should think—well there, 


I don’t know nothing at all what to make 
of the world, when young folks can be so 
deceitful! Lere you be, jest as meek and 
saintly-looking as Moses; an’ if I didn’t 
know—’’. But I was spared the rest of the 
harangue, her further opinion of me, which 
would undoubtedly have been edifying, for, 
in her excitement at my heartlessness, she 
raised her voice, and disturbed the restless 
sleeper. 

He called pitifully, ‘‘Annie! Annie! my 
Annie! 1 want my Annie!’ 

She said sharply, ‘‘ Maybe, miss, you 
might be willing to try to ease him a litte, 
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as we all thonght it would to have you near 
him, if you don’t care nothing about him, 
and wont even own that you know him as 
cares so much for you—more’s the pity!’ 
she muttered. 4 

* Certainly, if I can relieve him, or any 
one else, in any way, I will be glad to. Ver- 
haps I may possess some magnetic power, 
and ean calm him a little,” I said, as 1 rose 
and approached the bed. 

Again he called for his Annie wistfully, 
tenderly, and taking his feverish hand in 


’ one of my cool ones, I passed my other 


slowly, soothingly over his hair, ‘about his 
face caressingly. 

“Annie! dear Annie!’ he murmured, 
tenderly, pressing my hand affectionately 
against his cheek. 

“There now! Jest to see, miss, how 
quick he knowed you, jest from the touch 
of your hand, him as don’t know nothing 
else; and for you todenyitall, too! O, the 
deceit of this world! Only see how quick 
ser stilled him now, when we couldn’t 

e done nothing with him but to hold 
him on to the bed when he gets so wild and 
goes on as he did last night!” she exclaimed, 
as he grew calmer, and the fluttering hur- 
riéd respiration became more regular as I 
continued to pass my hand gently about his 
face. 

I was ready to reply, when she continued, 
earnestly : 

**1 do say, miss, ’tis your bounden hon- 
est duty to stay here and take care of him 
to-night; and, for that matter, to make him 
as comfortable as you can all the time, to 
take care of him; though,’ she added, 
quiekly, prompted by mercenary motives, 
“they do say I’m a capital nurse, and may- 
be you’re inexperienced; and I'd jest as lief 
stay and help you any way in this duty, if I 
caii’t still him so.’’ 

“Quite probable,” I replied, so amused 
at her flurried anxious manner that I could 
scarcely repress asmile. “It is only mag- 


' netic influence, I assure you; and it is no 


more my duty to take care of this gentle- 
man than it is yours—nor sé much, as you 
are, 1 presume, a much better nurse than I 
am.”’ 


do yecall it? This ere influence—as if any- 
bédy else except you who he is so dead in 
love with could take jest as good care of 
him} mean, I think. Now, why don’t 
you jest own to it, if you ‘be in love with 


“Ta now, to hear you talk of—of what. 


somebody else? Maybe it might make ye 
happier, for you don’t look as if you was 
very happy, anyhow,”’ she concluded, ina 
wheedling coaxing kind of a way, laying 
her large hand familiarly upon my shoul- 
der, eager to gratify her curiosity. 

**T have nothing to tell, I assure you, be- 
side what I have already told: that this gen- 
tleman is a stranger to me, and what little 
of his affairs I may inadvertently know I 
shall not gossip about; whatever he wants 
you to know, let him tell you when he is 
well. You are greatly mistaken, all in the 
wrong,”’ I said, 

“ Well, I never! I should think you was 
crazy!’ she exclaimed. “A stranger! As 
if anybody will believe that now. Why, 
didn’t that Mr. Brown see him go into your 
house, and come away after he’d staid ever 
80 long, miss? Stranger, I guess!’ 

“Well, have it so. Anyway to suit 
you,” I answered, impatiently, more yexed 
than I had ever been before in my life. I 
really pitied this man, yet can you wonder 
that I felt a litue bitter that he should thus 
disturb the equanimity of my life, some- 
what calmer before his coming than its 
troubled waters had been for some years, 
and perhaps cast obloquy upon a name 
which had never felt the blight of a tarnish, 
a suspicion? I was wicked, selfish enough 
to feel it sensibly. (ya: 

*O you needn’t get mad about it,’ she 
sulkily replied, as she sat duwn some ways 
from me. 

In a few moments, gently releasing my 
hand from his clinging clasp without awak- 
ening him, I went to her and told her I was 
willing to do what I could through the night 
to assist, as I was there, heartily wishing to 
myself that I was not. 

“ Well, that’s good of you,’’ she eagerly 
replied, her face relaxing from its grim sulki- 
ness, ‘‘and as I’m most tired out, [ll jest 
lay down on this lounge and try to catch a 
nap. If you need me you can call me, you 
know,”’ and after a few hasty directions she 
laid down, and was soon snoring loudly. 

Soon Mrs. Smith came-in and took Alta 
away to bed, and I was left alone, as it were, 
with my charge. Le had a more quiet 
night than I expected, but the looks I got 
on my way to school the next morning con- 
tained anything but a blessing. 

In short, matters grew so extremely un-— 
pleasant in a few days; prudent mammas 
kept their children away from my contam- 
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inating presence, at home, cold looks met 
me every way, and an absurd story reached 
me through one trusty friend. In sub- 
stance, the nurse had told, that the poor 
gentleman had come to his senses enough 
to know me, my wife, and had plead with 
me in a most affecting manner, not to desert 
him again, to leave the miserable creature 
for whom I had left him, but I would give 
him no consolation whatever, in that re- 
spect, although he became as quiet asa 
lamb “ jest at the touch of my hand.. But 
there,’’ she ended, she supposed it was kind 
of hard on me, if I was a sinful creature, 
to give up that chill, and of course he 
couldn’t be expected to want that round!’ 

Finally it was a little too much for me, 
and weakly, it may be, I gave up the situa- 
tion, just as I had become attached to the 
school, was contented and happier than I 
had been since my happy home was broken 
up. “The committee demurred at my resig- 
nation, but finding me determined, they 
consented to release me atthe end of a 
week, after securing another teacher. 

Two years passed drearily, monotonously, 
in a situation much less lucrative, and more 
disagreeable, and then again my life was 
disturbed by the appearance of the one who 
had innocently caused me so much suffer- 
ing. Again he sought me, 

After recovering from his severe illness, 
he had learned the serious injury he had 
unwittingly caused me, and he sought vain- 
ly for me some time; then the severe illness 
of his father, lasting several months and re- 
sulting in his death, detained him at home. 

My feelings had been very bitter towards 
him whenever the unpleasantness of my 
present position oppressed me, and when I 
was toki that a gentleman awaited. me in 
the parlor,onmy return from school one day, 
a gloomy, drizzling day, a continual misty 
drip for two days upon the soft snow, a 
leaden-hued sky and slosh under foot, made 
it disagreeable enough to give me a wearied 
discontented heartache—not a pleasing 
mood in which to greet the one who rose as 
I wearily entered, vaguely wondering who 
could want to see me, feeling too apathetic 
to have much lively curiosity about it, 

We stopped suddenly, the eager pleased 
expression quickly fading from his face as 
I bowed culdly, aud stood still looking at 
him. 
His fine eyes drooped a moment, then 
raising his head he said in a troubled tone: 
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** You cannot forgive me, Miss Walton?” 

A moment, it may be, I stood confu 
then the old bitterness returning with 
force, I said: 

‘“*T cannot be expected to feel very kindly 
towards you, or be very glad to see you, sir. 
I am naturally a very frank woman, and if 
I speak, I must say just what I feel.” 

‘I ought to have known better than to 
have come here, I know, but I did want to 
see you, and—and I hoped I might be able 
to conciliate you a little when you knew 
how sorry [ am that I have been the cause 
of so mucl: trouble to you, when you were 
so kind to me, manifested so much sympa- © 
thy for me in my disappointment—” 

“Please forget it, sir,” I interrupted 
hastily, angrily. 

“Forget it?’ he said, reproachfully. 
**Do you really wish me to forget that you 
have been kind to me? Do you regret it so 
much? Well, I cannot forget it, however — 
much you may desire it, nor what little © 
Alta told me of all your kindness while I 
was delirious. I cannot, I will not try to 
forget it. Ah! Miss Walton, I did not 
think you would, could be quite so harsh. ~ 
I see there is nothing left but for me to again 
express my gratitude, and rid you of my 
disagreeable presence. I hoped we might © 
be friends, and I wished heartily to make 
all possible reparation for the mischief I had ~ 
done,’’ he concluded, with sad regretfulness, 
looking wistfully at me as he turned to leave. 

My heart did relent, but I was too proud, 
too stubborn to show it. I did really feel a 
strange interest in this noble-appearing 
stranger, 

I thought he had gone, when he quickly 
returned and said: 

“At least grant me pardon for this bold 
intrusion, as I find it appears to you, and 
allow me to tell you that they are all sorry 
for the wrong they did you, their evil sus- 
picions—”’ 

Undoubtedly,” I said bitterly, my lip 
curling with contempt, at the remembrance 
of their hasty uncharitable suspicions, 

“And they would gladly welcome you 
baek,’”’ he continued, sadly, unmindful of 
the interruption. 

“Probably they will, when I go,” I an- 
swered, scornfully. 

He looked at me steadily, sadly, amoment, 
and then he said, ‘‘ Good-by, Miss Walton,” . 
extending his hand. 

Good-by,”” I coldly responded, unmind-— 
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fal of his hand, really not daring to touch 
it, for 1 pitied this man, while I felt some- 
what provoked with him, for what, to my 
untrammelied heart, seemed weakness and 
pity, they say, is akin to love, 


At last he was gone, and I sat down weak . 


and tremulous, I was very nervous, and 
this interview, the struggle to control my 
excited feelings, had been almost too much 
forme. For three days I suffered from a 
terrible headache, and then I was wholly 
prostrated with a nervous fever. I was con- 
fined to my room for two weeks. Then I 
rallied and went about my duties wearily, 
sadly, a curious strange sense of loss filling 
my heart and at times nearly overpowering 
me. SoonI began to torture myself con- 
tinually with worrisome misgivings, fearing 
I had been too harsh to one who had never 
intended to injure me. I struggled fiercely 
with this feeling, which, in my bitterness, 
I deemed weakness, but it would persistent- 
ly harass me. I kept on wearily in this 
troubled state till the close of the term, and 
then, quickly packing a few needful articles, 
I started one morning for a short visit to 
my aunt, my mother’s only sister, who re- 
sided about eighty miles from the place 
where I was teaching, hoping by change of 


scene and seciety to exorcise the evil spirit 


which tormented me. [lalf the distance 
was travelled, and—where was I? I sat 
gazing dreamily out upon the changeful 
scenery as we were whirled quickly along, 
unmindful of all that passed around me, 
when a shrill whistle roused me, and the 
next moment blank unconscic » pre- 
ceded by an instant of confused danger, 
veiled all. 


The sun crept shyly through the drawn 
curtains, and cast a glorified sheen over the 
madonna-like face of a portrait, a lovely 
lady, upon which my eyes rested with sur- 
prised pleasure, when I opened them with 
the same feeling with which one awakens 
in the morning, and then a sense of extreme 
weakness nearly overcame me. I lay half 
fainting a few moments, my dim gaze still 
resting upon the sweet face; then, as I grad- 
ually became stronger, the sinking giddy 

“weakness left me. I looked about me in con- 
fused surprise. No, I never had been in 
this room before, surely. What did it mean? 
There was a strauge feeling about my head. 
I put my hand up weakly, and found it was 
bandaged. As soon as I raised my hand a 


soft stealthy step approached me, and in. 
a moment a mild rather aged face was bend- 
ing above me, a pair of kind eyes looked in- 
tently at me, and then a musical voice said: 

* Do you feel better, my dear?” 

It was so much like the voice, the tender 
solicitude of my loved lamented mother, 
that the tears inst.ntly filled my eyes, and 
that giddy feeling wholly overcame me— 
sight and sense left me entirely. 

The next I was conscious of was a voice 
quite familiar to me saying, tremulously: 

“Q, Lam afraid she is dead, aunt!’ 

“No, no Ralph! Do you not see she is 
reviving! You must go out instantly; she 
is too weak to see you now.” 

Some person hurriedly left the room, and 
I lay quict with eyes half closed, holding 
feebly the hand which had taken mine, not 
daring to move, fearing the return of that 
overpowering weakness, till I fell asleep, 

Several days of weakness passed in wltich 
I was tenderly, carefully nursed by the gen- 
tle lady, gaining a little strength in each, 
till with strength surprise became such an 
intense curiosity that I insisted upon being 
told what had happened and where I was, 
And my tender nurse said: 

*T will tell you a little to quiet you, this . 
much, my dear. You were travelling, there 
was a collision, you were injured and many 
others, You are now rapidly recovering, 
among friends who were happily near “the | 
scene of the disaster—”’ 

“But I donot know you,” I said ina 
childish way, pressing the hand I held. 

She smiled, and replied: 

**T suppose not, child; but I am deeply 
interested in you, anxious fur you to recover, 
and so I must insist upon your being very 
quiet now; drink a little of this and try to 
sleep, feeling that I shall care for you as if 
you were my own child.” 

I obeyed, feeling that I would do anything 
for this sweet lady, and sovun fell asleep 
again. 

One day, nearly two weeks after she had 
thus partially satisfied my curiosity, being 
now quite strong and able to walk about a 
little, as she was sitting beside me and we 
were conversing freely about the dreadful 
accident, I again earnestly, tearfully ex- 
pressed my gratitude for all her tender kind- 
ness, and laying her sewing duwn, she took 
my haud in hers and said, softly, looking 
earnestly at me: 

* L hope I should have done my duty by 
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any sufferer, dear Annie, but I am going to 
confess to you now that I have been a little 
selfish, perhaps, in the solicitous care I have 
taken of you, for the more than usual inter- 
est 1 have felt on account of another; the 
one who brought you here to me is very 
dear to me. He was on board the train, 
coming to me, in the rear car, and fortunate- 
ly was uninjured, Ie saw you when you 
changed at N—— and got into the fated 
train, and his first thought wasof you. You 
have often told me, Annie, during these 
weeks, that you would do anything for me, 
and now I am going to be exacting and sel- 
fish enough to ask afavor of you. Will you 
grant it, my dear?” 

With’a swift startling suspicion of the 
truth, I murmured a reply to the effect that 
Icould deny her nothing, and then, over- 
whelmed with conflicting emotions, I began 
tocry. She soothed me as she would a frac- 
tious child, and then, at my earnest entreaty, 
told me that the favor she desired of me was 
that I would be kind to and forgive Ralph 
Burton, for he was her orphaned nephew, 
her dearly beloved, adopted child. Ile had 
told her all—the unintentional injury he 


had done me, my unforgiving coldness to- mistake, 
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ward him which had grieved him so. Ie 
was coming home to-morrow, having been 
away on business a few days, and now 
hoped to see me, 

I promised kindness and forgiveness, Ie 
came. And now to shorten a much longer 
story than I intended to tell, I will speedily 
announce what I presume you are all pre- 
pared to hear—for who can teil an entirely 
original love story, give a wholly unexpected 
denouement, when Love’s pranks are so 
eommon, familiar to all? When he so often 
resorts to such queer vagaries to heal 
wounded hearts? We soon became friends, 
lovers, to the great satisfaction of our dear 
aunt, and mother—and to-day Ralph says 
he would not for worlds exchange his will- 
ful Annie for the one he first loved, despite 
the sentimental witchery of Love’s first 
sweet dream, and I am credulous, foolish 
enough to believe him, he is so tender, so 
noble, and I love him so well. 

My tender nurse, our loved honored 
mother, says she is very happy and content- 
ed with us in our beautiful cosy home, and 
is daily thankful that my name, also, was 
Annie C, Walton, and the cause of a lucky 
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BY N. P. DABLING. 


Boaes, Moggs and I had partaken of a 
grand supper at Holland's, at Boggs’s ex- 
pense. We had everything to eat, and 
something todrink. If I remember rightly, 
there was considerable “flowing bowl” 
round that night, and if I am not mistaken, 
“ flowing bowl,’ when taken in large quan- 
tities, is “ slightually”’ intoxicating. I was 
not aware before that night, that Boggs was 
such a superior vocalist. He sang “ We 
wont go home till morning,” with such feel- 
ing, such pathos, that it fairly brought the 
tears to Moggs’s eyes. Even I felt slightly 
melted. 

Well, we didn’t go home till morning. 
At least, it was after two o’clock before we 
left Hlolland’s. I think that Boggs and 
Moggs were slightly elevated. They went 
off together, arm-in-arm. Methinks ‘I see 
them on their winding way.” I started for 
home alone. As I wandered on, a peculiar 
feeling came over my soul: 


“* A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 


And resembles sorrows only 
As the mists resemble rain.”’ 


All my past life came up before me in re- 
view. 1am forty years of age now, but in- 
voluntarily my thoughts wandered back to 
the days of my youth. “I thought of her © 
I loved so well—those early bruken ties,” ss 
the song says. Yes, I had loved, and alas! 
Ihad been false tomy vows. I was only 
twenty-twothen. Betsey Jane waseighteen, 
She was pretty as a pink, and I was ditto, 
We were a handsome couple, everybody 
said, and I was looking forward anxiously 
to the day when we should be one; for Bet- 
sey Jane had told me that her heart was all 
my own. ; 

“Same here, Betsey Jane,” said I, plac- 
ing my hand upon my bosom. ‘“ Nothing 
tear thy dear image from my heart.”’ 

“Can I trust you, Jonas?” Betsey asked, 

“Till death, Betsey Jane.” (That's 
what Sniggs, the tailor, is doing.) 

That seemed to restore her confidence, 
and she laid her head upon my bosom. 
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’Tis sweet to love and fee] that that love 
is returned. Betsey Jane Streeter and I 
luxuriated in the sweetness for about three 
months, and then, ah then! the Widow 
Maveth came to town. She was two years 
my senior, but she was bewitchingly beauti- 
ful, and what was of more consequence toa 
poor young man like myself, she was worth 
ten thousand dollars. 

The Widow Maveth had bought the 
Badean estate. I was hired to carry on the 
farm. When Betsey Jane Streeter heard of 
that, she had a premonition of evil. I tried 
to restore her confidence, but I could not. 

“‘ Widows are dangerous to young men of 
your organization, Jonas,”’ she said. 

** Do you think I would forsake you now, 
darling?” I asked. 

“All men are false,” she replied in a 
mournful tone. 

“But lam not. I swear—”’ 

* Don’t swear, Jonas.” 

“Well, if I am false to you, Betsey Jane, 
I hope I may become a Cochin-China rooster 
the next minute?”’ 

(Twenty years have passed since I made 
that wish, but I trembled as I thought of it.) 

**Don’t be rash, Jonas. Human nature 
is weak,’”’ Betsey Jane said, with a shudder. 
She was thinking how I would look if I was 
taken at my word. 

The widow had cast her eyes upon me. 
She found that I was comely to look upon. 
She admired my form—she was ravished 
with the beauty of my face. From. that 
moment my doom wassealed. Betsey Jane 


wasright, Widows are dangerous to young 


men of my organization, They have a 
peculiar charm about them that other 
women have not. I felt that charm. It 


was too much for my poor weak human . 


nature. Perhaps, my dear reader, you have 
a great deal of confidence in yourself, and feel 
that. you could defy a score of widows—per- 
haps you could, but Idoubt it. 'The Widow 
Maveth used to fix her loving eyes upon me. 
Every glance said, as plain as woids, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you?’ Will any sane man look me 
in the face, and say he could stand that? I 
couldn’t. I threw myself at the widow’s 
feet. 

** Make me happy,’’ I said. 

“Pll make you miserable,”’ said she, 

“T love you.”’ 

“‘] intended that you should,” 

“* Will you marry me?” 

“Yes, of course.”’ 


“Bless you, darling!’ I cried, but just 
then I thought of Betsey Jane Streeter, and 
the Cochin China rooster, and a sensation 
of pain thrilled through me, I thought I 
felt the pin-feathers starting! ‘‘O horrors!” 
I looked at the widow. That “‘why don’t 
you?” look came into her eyes, and I could 
not resist it; I bent dswn and kissed her red 
ripe lips. Betsey Jane had never kissed like 
that. It set my blood on fire. I clasped 
her in my arms, and promised to love her 
forever. 

The Widow Maveth and I were married 
just two weeks fromthatday. Betsey Jane 
Streeter fled from the town the same day, 
and no one knew where she went. Perhaps 
she had committed suicide. It was terrible 
to think, that if such was the case, I was 
the sole cause for the rash act. ; 

The Widow Maveth when she became my 
wife, was as good as her word—she made 
me miserable. I felt that Betsey Jane was 
avenged, I thought of all these things as I 
walked home that night, after leaving Boggs 
and Moggs. 

When I reached home all of my family 
had retired, but the fire was not out in the 
grate. I put on more coals, and sat down 
before it, and as it was rather chilly, I threw 
my son’s army overcoat around me, to keep 
me comfortable until the fire should get un- 
der headway. Better stay here, thought I, 
than to take a curtain lecture from Mrs. 
Terwilliger, which I was sure of, if I went 
to bed. 

It must have been near three o’clock in 
the morning. The house was still as death. 
I took up a book and began reading, and 
was soon lost to everything else. Suddenly 
I heard a loud rap on the table beside me. 
I started up, but nothing was to beseen. I 
looked under the table with no better suc- 
cess. What could it be? I am not at all 
superstitious, I had heard of spiritual rap- 
pings, but believed nothing in such manifes- 
tations. Perhaps some departed spirit has 
returned to convince me, I thought. ‘Vl 
ask the question anyhow,”’ said I. ‘‘ There 
can be no harm in that.” f 

“Is there any spirit present that wishes 
to communicate with me?’ I questioned, 
my voice trembling terribly. 

“‘ Jonas Terwilliger!” in tones that froze 
the blood in my veins. ‘ 

I looked wildly around, but nothing could — 
Isee. The voice sounded familiar to me.-. 
Where had I heard it before? It can’t be 
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my wife trying to frighten me. No, it was 
not her voice. 

“Jonas Terwilliger, I have come!” the 
voice said again. 

My knees trembled under me, but I 
popped out the first thimg that came into 
my head: 

“T don’t see it.” 

Behold!” 

I looked toward the further corner of the 
room. It was almost dark, so far from the 
light; but as I gazed, the shadow of a 
woman’s face, pale and cold, looked out of 
the gloom. [ler eyes gleamed with an un- 
earthly light, that seemed to freeze the mar- 
row in my bones, Ler long fair hair fell 
down over her white shoulders. Ler pale 
blue lips were parted, and I saw her white 
teeth glistening between them. 

“Do you know me?” the same terrible 
voice asked. 

**Know you!” I eried. ‘“ Yes, yes, it is, 
it is my own Betsey Jane!’’ and I fell back 
into the grate; but every one knows that 
there is something peculiarly reviving about 
hot coals when applied to some parts of our 
person. I instantly regained my perpen- 
dicular. 

“Yes, I am Betsey Jane Streeter—the 
bride of Death!” 

My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
The perspiration covered every part of my 
body, while cold chills chased each other up 
and down my spinal column. 

“Why have you come to torment me?” 
I cried. 

“ Revenge?’ those pale lips hissed. 
“ Revenge!” 

“You are avenged, Betsey Jane,” I fal- 
tered. ‘I have not seen a happy day since 
I lost you.” 

“?Tis not enough! ’tis not enough!’ 

“ Pity me, Betsey Jane. By the love you 
once bore me, I implore you.’ 

“You had no pity for me—I will have 
none for you!t”’ in a cold sepulchral voice. 

T have repented in and ashes.”’ 

“?Tis not enough!’’ 

Slowly the shadow advanced toward me. 
As she came out of the gloom, I noticed 
that she was dressed in the style of twenty 
years ago. In fact, she wore the same calico 
dress that she had worn when I had last 
seen her in the flesh. As she advanced, her 
thin clawlike fingers were stretched out 


toward me. 
“Do not touch me!” Ishrieked. will 
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do anything that you command, only do 


not come near me.”’ 

“Jonas Ter-will-i-ger,”’ with a terrible 
accent upon every syllable, ‘“‘ do you remeim- 
ber your vow?” 

** Yes, yes,’’ but do not touch me. I—I 
beg your pardon, ma’am. I’m sorry, indeed 
Iam, Miss Streeter.’ 

‘But you never felt the sorrow that I 
have felt, You neversuffered the anguish 
of soul that I have suffered. If you proved 
false to me, you hoped—”’ 

“Do not come near me!’ I cried again. 

“*T must clasp thee in these arms, Junas, 
I must lay this head upon thy bosom, and 
you must kiss these pale blue lips!’ 

“© horrors! Anything but that,” and I 
sprang upon the table. 

** Do you remember your last words to me, 
Jonas Terwilliger? Do you remember?” 

“If you proved false to me, you™hoped 
you might become a Cechin China rovster! 
Dost thou remember, O mortal?’ 

“Tdo, but spare me, spare me, Betsey 
Jane!” I shrieked, in agony. 

“* Never, never! I have sworn to be re- 
venged!”’ 

‘*Remember your love fer me.” 

“It is turned to hate.” 

** Have you no pity in your heart?” 

‘None, Jonas Terwilliger. You ask for 
pity—ha! didst thou pity me? Prepare?’ 

For what?” 

“Thy doom! Thou shalt be a Cochin 
China rooster, and chicken dough shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life!” 

She waved her thin white hand. I felta 
prickly sensation all over my body, and 
knew that the pin-feathers were starting, 
But strange as it may seem, my calmness 
returned to me, and with a feeling of quiet 
despair, I submitted to my fate. 

I stood directly in front of the mirror, 
and so had an excellent opportunity to 
watch the change that was coming over me. 
Slowly my hair assumed a perpendicular, 
slowly it changed from a beautiful brown to 
a blood-red hue. Can it be possible? Yes, 
it was a rooster’s comb! I raised my hand 
to my whiskers—alas! they were gills. My 
hand fell with a loud flap to my side, and 
cocking my head to one side, I saw that my 
arm was covered with long bright feathers 
of rainbow hues. I attempted to bury my 
face in my hands, but I could only flap my 
wings in despair. I attempted to speak to 

Betsey Jane, but I could only mutter, ** Cut- 
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ty-ca-r-r-r-ow-0w.” Turning to the mirror, 
I saw that my nose had changed to a bill 
nearly a foot and a half long! It is impos- 
sible for me to describe the feeling of despair 
that came over me. My head fell upon my 
breast, and looking down, I saw a long spur 
growing out of each ankle joint, while my 
feet were changed to immense claws, All 
over my body glistened feathers of red, 
brown and green; and glancing over my 
shoulder, I beheld a sight that made me 
shudder—there was a growth of feathers of 
all colors, at least five feet in length, the 
ends of which curved very gracefully, the 
tips of them dangling against my spurs. I 
looked toward the shadow of Betsey Jane, 
and stretched out my wing imploringly; but 
she laughed in scorn. 

“Now crow,” she said. “Crow, or I’ll 
wring your neck.”’ 

I crow The poet speaks of the “‘ cock’s 
loud clarion,” but you should have heard 
mine! I think it was the tallest specimen 
of crowing that ever washeard. As I closed 
my bill, I flapped my wings in the most ap- 
proved style. 

“That’s very well done,’’ said 
Jane, with a fiendish chuckle, “ but it isn’t 
quite up to the mark. You must try again. 
Now expand your lungs. Are you ready?” 

Ca-r-r-r-ow,”’ said I. 

* One, two, three—crow.” 

Again my clarion notes filled the room, 
and again I flapped my beautiful wings. 

Excellent!’ exclaimed Betsey Jane 
Streeter. ‘‘ With a very little practice you 
will excel all your feathered brothers.”’ 

Even a rooster likes praise. I tried to 
smile, but it is hard work to grin when 


' you’ve nothing but a bill to do it with, and 


so I jingled my gills in a humorous manner, 
and winked at Betsey Jane. 

You are a very handsome rooster,” she 
said, looking upon me with admiration. 
* You never looked so well before in your 
life.”’ 

Again I jingled my gills. 

What a splendid dinner you’ll make for 
your wife and family next Thanksgiving 
day!’ 

Horrid thought! My bill turned a trifle 
paler than usual, and those tall feathers at 
my back trembled with terror. 

“Td like a slice off your breast with oys- 


ter sauce,’”’ Betsey Jane continued, perceiy- 
ing my agitation; ‘‘ and one of your drum- 
sticks wouldn’t be objectionable.” 

I attempted to say low can you?” But 
—well, perhaps you’ve heard a rooster say 
that, and if so, you.know how I succeeded, 

“Well, I must hear you crow once more, 
and then I shall be obliged to leave you, for 
Mrs. Terwilliger will be out here soon, and 
put you in the hencoop,” she said, while a 
fiendish smile played upon her face, * “* Now 
take a long breath—expand your chest, 
That’s right. One, two, three, crow/’’ 

Cockadoodledoo!”’ 

Wasn’t that a stunner?” thought I; but 
just then I felt some one shake my wing. 
I flapped them both and crowed again with 
all my might, throwing my head back, and 
opening my bill to its widest extent. 

** Jonas Terwilliger!” I opened my eyes. 

Bully!’ a childish voice cried. 

“The deuce!”’ said I, rubbing my eyes, 
and looking around upon my family, from 
my perch on the table. 

“Are you awake now?” asked my wife. 

“Awake? Ah, then I’ve been dreaming, 
have 1?” 

“Yes, I should think you had. You’ve 
been perched upon the table, trying to crow, 
you old fool, with your whole family laugh- 
ing at you. You knew better than to try 
to crow while you were awake, and I was 
near.”’ 

“Flap your wings again, papa,’’ said my 
youngest. 

“Get down from that table,’ cried my 
wife, “‘and when you want to play rooster 
again, go into the henhouse.” 

1 did get down immediately, and throwing 
off the overcoat, the cape of which had fur-. 
nished wings for me, I left the room. I’ve 
felt rather crestfallen since, and have found 
it very difficult to preserve the dignity of 
the ‘head of the family” at home; and 
when I attempt to punish my son Bub, he 
always runs away, and getting upon the 
table, flaps his arms, and crows. It is un- 
necessary to say that I never stay to hear 
him crow twice. 

The moral of the tale is easily to be seen. 
Young man, if you are courting some pretty 
Betsey Jane, think of my story, and beware. 
Furthermore, beware of widows! 
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THE MAID OF STENAY. 
BY CASHEL.—A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Among the valiant deeds by sons of France 
Are many stamped with honor’s boldest die; 
Her daughters often would her cause advance; 
Joan of Arc answered the battle-cry 
With warlike acts that Bonaparte’s might vie. 
In later times, when brought the worst to dare, 
France found a humbler “ Maid of Orleans’ nigh; 
Praise be to her—boldness makes not less fair— 
And man’s reward be hers! with her the fame he’ll share, 


Scarce twenty miles from Sedan’s bloody field, 
Toward Metz, by Bazaine’s treachery renowned 
Stands Stenay, in a valley half concealed 2 
By cliffs which rise on either side around, 
As though to guard it—for ’tis holy ground. a 
Strasbourg’s cathedral has a loftier dome, 
The Notre Dame may cause more awe profound; 
St. Peter’s Church, the boast of once proud Rome, 
Stands less than humble Stenay’s before our heavenly home, 


Here soft and calm sprang that divine heart’s ease 
Which marks the sweet and childlike trust in One 

Who came to earth and left the heavenly keys; 
Attends that simple faith by time undone, 

* Which all must have ere yet the goal be won. 

Of these the busy city’s heedless throng 
Gave scarce a thought; but at each setting sun, 

These happy rustics, joining in a song, 

Prayed fervently to God to keep them from all wrong. 


The smoke from Gravelotte had cleared away, 
And thundering on the Prussian columns rolled, 
_ Filling the simple peasants with dismay, 
Who to their church the sick and well, the old 
And young all hurried, none to stay made bold 
Save one, a woman, bravest of them all; 
She heeded not when they of danger told; 
And, with a heart that nothing could appall, 
Vainly she strove their boasted valor to recall, 


Vainly she tried to overcome their fear, 
Vainly endeavored to awake their shame, 
Vainly appealed to them by all most dear, 
Vainly invoked the “* Great Napoleon’s” name, 
Vainly recalled her country’s days of fame; 
And yet among that shrinking trembling band 
Were many. who to valor had laid claim. 
The boasted bulwarks of this once proud land 
Left her alone the Prussian stragglers to withstand. 


Soon through the town a band of uhlans stroll; 
Her heart was steeled against them, yet her face 
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Bore a slight smile—such was her self-control. 
In anger they had sworn to burn the place 
As their revenge, for in the last long race 
They'd missed the foe; but as their eyes were met 
By this bold girl’s they thought not of the chase; 


Their purpose faltered which so late was set, 
And faith in seeming innocence hushed many a threat. 


Tlowe’er, the captain was of different mind; 
This freedom of his men he fancied not; . 


Tle had but slight respect for womankind; 


To dwell with warlike men had been his lot. 
The maiden said that safe within her cot 
Was stored the vintage saved for many a year; 
They all were welcome. He, with cheek fiushed hot, 
Paused at these words; the soldiers, drawing méar, 
Entered the house, assuring her she’d naught to fear. 


Reluctantly the leader of the band 
Followed the thirsty men. Ie, with the rest, 
She freely offered from her own fair hand — 
A cup of wine of flavor pleasantest. 
Drink, friends!” she said. honor thus a guest 
‘Who comes from o’er the Rhine.” With eye cast down 
And bloodless cheek, she drank at each coarse jest. 
Beginning now to fear their leader's frown, . 
These men obeyed when ordered not to fire the town. 


They’d scarcely reached the road when o’er them fell 
A sort of stupor; yet the reason why 
None did suspect, but each his own deathknell 
Heard from the maid in her last thrilling cry, 
Which crushed all hope, and told them they must die: 
“Twas poisoned wine!’’ cried she, fast growing hoarse. 
Two hundred dying soldiers round her lie, 
Breathing but curses in each weakening voice. 
**God save unhappy France!’ she gasped—then fell a corse, 
Manchester, N. 1875. 
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A NIGOUT BRUSH WITH THE SEPOYS. 
Another Leaf from Brick Brakem/’s Logbook. 
BY FRED STINSON. 


Or all callings, that of a sailor’s has 
the most variations. Ilis life is one con- 
tinued round of hardships and adventures, 
with an occasional oasis in the shape of a 
spree ashore. It isa life full of ups and 
downs, and generally more downs than ups. 
Longfellow has given a truthful and brief 
description of a seaman’s life in the follow- 
ing two lines, quoted from his poem “ Build- 
ing of the Ship;” 

“The chance and change of a sailor’s life— 

Want and plenty, rest and strife.” 


“Brick Brakem,” of whom I have writ- 


ten before in the pages of this Magazine, 
aptly illustrated these lines, and in the fol- 
lowing sketch I will endeavor to relate an 
episode in his life which I hope may prove 
interesting. 

Some few years before his death he was 
mate of a large East Indiaman called the 
Fiery Cross, and at the time of which I am 
writing she was lying in the harbor of 
Akyab, loading rice for Amsterdam, 

Akyab is in the British province of Arra- 
can, and lies about two hundred miles S.S. E. 
of Calcutta, on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal. It is asmall place, in point of 
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inhabitants, there not being more than fifty 
European residents; but it carries on a very 
large rice and tea trade, the tea being highly 
prized on account of its peculiar flavor. 
During the time the Fiery Cross was 
there the harbor was crowded with ship- 
ping, and consequently there was a great 
demand for seamen; and they were running 
away from the new arrivals to ship on board 
those vessels that were outward and home- 


ward bound, and offering a high rate of 
wages, 

To prevent this, the captain of the Fiery 
Cross had ordered his officers to stand 
watch during the night time, and thus pre- 
vent the men from leaving. The crew, 
finding themselves guarded, and no chance 
given them to run away, refused duty one 
morning when ordered to turn to. . The 
second mate, who had been to the forecastle 
door and called them, came aft and reported 
this to Brakem. 

The “Pet” (Brakem) immediately 
jumped out of his bunk and into his clothes, 
then grabbing a topmaul that happened to 
be handy, he started fbr the forecastle, mut- 
tering death to the unfortunate wight who 
would dare to disobey him. 

Just at this juncture, the captain, who 
had overheard the second mate’s report, 
stepped out of the cabin door and called the 
back. 

* TIold on, Mr. Brakem,” he said. “We 
can’t afford to do that sort of thing here. 
You'll have to postpone your mode of ar- 
gument until we get into blue water. Call 
two of the men aft and see what they want, 
and I'll see what I can do for them.” 

This last was spoken in a rather signifi- 
cant tone, and by the look which accompa- 
nied the words, it was evident that if the 
crew gave him much trouble he would un- 
doubtedly “‘do for them” in a manner 
which they would not be likely to appre- 
ciate. Brakem reluctantly put the topmaul 
aside, and went forward to the forecastle 
door, and told two of the men to go aft and 
state their grievances to the captain. 

After some parleying among themselves, 
two of the men—one a regular sea lawyer, 
who acted as the spokesman—came out of 
the forecastle, and presented themselves at 
the cabin door. On being asked the cause 
of their dissatisfaction, the spokesman 
stated that they were discontented with 
their grub, and considered the ship so leaky 
as to be unseaworthy; and they desired to 
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go ashore and see the American consul, and 
lodge their complaint. To this the captain, 
with a queer twinkle in his eyes, assented, 
and the ringleaders, wondering somewhat 


at their easy conquest, went back to the 
forecastle to tell their shipmates the news, 
and prepare to go before the consul. 

In the meantime Captain Crvuok had se- 
cured a shore boat, and, slipping into it un- 
perceived by any of the men, was soon be- 
fore the consul himself; and when the mu- 


tinous crew came before that official, they 
met with areception they had not bargained 
for. When they stated their complaint to 
the consul, and told him that the provis- 
ions were bad and the ship leaky, and they 


did not wish to return in her, he at once 
informed them that until she was made 
seaworthy by having her cargo in, her cable 
hove short, and pilot on board, they would 
not be required to see or partake of any of 
the bad provisions; and he immediately 
verified the trcth of his assertions by order- 
ing in a file of police, and marching the in- 
subordinates all off to jail, to remain there 
until the vessel was ready for sea. 

As they went out of the consul’s office, 
under an escort of native police, the cap- 
tain, who was standing with a friend or two 
near the door, jocosely asked the sea law- 
yer if he had found the consul agreeable; 
and the twinkle in his eye indicated that he 
enjoyed the scene hugely. 

Well, in jail they remained until the Fiery 
Cross was ready for sea, and then they were 
brought alongside in the police boat, and 
one by one allowed to come over théside, 
after their irons had been taken off. The 
last five, however, had evidently formed a 
conspiracy to escape; and when they had 
all reached the deck they simultaneously 
rushed for a small boat towing alongside, 
and three of them succeeded in reaching it; 
the other two being knocked down and se- 
cured before they got over the rail. Fora 
few moments there was considerable confu- 
sion on deck, and during that time those in 
the dingey had cut the painter, overpowered 
the single native boatman in it, and were 
rapidly paddling for the shore, which they 
reached before a boat’s crew could be got- 
ten ready to go in pursuit. 

To go to sea three hands short would 
never do, as the ship was really leaking a 
little, and in heavy weather, deep laden, it 
would take considerable work at the pumps 
to keep her free enough *o prevent the wa- 


ter from the cargo; and then 
again, the three deserters were the three 
best sailor men in the ship, and it was Cap- 


. tain Crook s pride always to take the Fiery 


Cross’ into port with every ratlin squared; 
80 it would not do to lose his best men. It 
would not do to go to sea thus short-handed, 
anyhow; so a consultation was held, and it 
was determined to ask the assistance of 
some of the other captains and officers of 
ships lying in the harbor, and try and re- 
capture the runaways that night. 

Captain Crook was soon in his gig, and 
before noon a dozen shipmasters had volun- 
teered the services of themselves and officers 
to go on shore at nightfall, and skirmish 
through the town until they discovered and 
recaptured the runaways. The reason why 
Captain Crook did not appeal to the author- 
ities was that the consul had been changed 
since the time when the men were commit- 
ted to jail, and the present incumbent was 
@ great stickler for sailors’ rights; and if he 


‘had been applied to, would probably have 


made too deep an inquiry into the matter to 
suit the worthy master and officers of the 
Fiery Cross, 

After supper that evening the different 
captains and their subordinates, who had 
volunteered for the lark, as they termed it, 
assembled on board the Fiery Cross, and 
very soon formed a plan of operations. Each 
shipmaster was to choose two men by lot to 
accompany him, and in threes they were to 


prosecute the search in different parts of 


the town; and when any of the parties 


Neame across one, or more, of the deserters, 


the modus operandi decided upon was sim- 
ple enough—knock down, gag, handcuff; 
then carry them to the native boat in wait- 
ing at the pier (none of the ships’ crews 
ould be trusted), and from there convey 
them as quickly as possible tothe ship. In 
the afternoon Captain Crook had arranged 
with his dubash (ship’s agent) to have the 
three men spotted, and, if possible, made 
drunk, or drugged, so that their where- 
abouts could be readily ascertained, and 
their capture made easy. 

When the marauders reached the shore 
they found the dubash awaiting to receive 
them. He had only been partially success- 
ful. His runners had succeeded in tracking 
and blackstrapping (drugging) one of the 
runaways, and they had him at that mo- 
ment sleeping so soundly in a native wal- 
lah’s hut that handcuffs or gags were not 
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necessary. A couple of stout men soon 
carried him to the native dingey in waiting, 
and in a few minutes he was conveyed on 
board of the Fiery Cross, and locked up in 
the sailroom, oblivious to everything. 

Then commenced the search for the re- 
maining two, the party forming, as per 
agreement, in divisions of three, and each 
gang shaping a different course from the lo- 
cality where the first capture had been 
made. As they travelled along they made 
a thorough examination of all the arrack 
farms, toddy shops, sailor boarding-houses, 
and bebi huts. Our friend Brakem, who 
had with him his third mate and carpenter, 
and was also accompanied by the captain, 
was the first to be successful in the search. 
Going into a toddy shop, they found the 
second one of the deserters standing up be- 
fore the bar drinking arrack and toddy, and 
very boisterously declaiming that if he ever 
went aboard the Fiery Cross again it would 
be feet foremost. The observation had 
hardly left his mouth when a well-directed 
blow from Waterman’s Pet’? caught him 
under the ear, and he pitched headforemost 
to the floor. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment to iron him and insert a gag in his 
mouth; then Brakem and the carpenter 
took charge of him, and between them he 
was carried to the Bunda, and pitched into 
adingey. He gave them some trouble by 
resenting this rough treatment as well as he 
could by kicking and floundering about in 
the bottom of the boat, but they soon put a 
stop to this by marling him down likea 
piece of parcelling over a splice; and in this 
manner they transported him aboard the 
ship. 

The hue and cry was now raised in the 
village; the natives and pariah dogs were 
aroused by the noise, and each party soon 
had a gang following at their heels, some 
crying for the jamadhars (police), and all, 
with the assistance of the dogs, endeavoring 
to make night as hideous as possible with 
their yells and cries. 

The game, in the person of the third de- 
serter, was soon started. Hearing the uproar 
he came out of a native hut in which he had 
taken refuge, unconscious that the outcry 
was allabout him. The party that he fell 
in with happened to be Brakem and his 
gang, who had returned to the hunt after 
depositing their prisoner on board the ves- 
sel. In a moment the third mate closed 
with him and threw him to the ground, and 
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held him there while Brakem adjusted the 
irons. In doing this, in the hurry and ex- 
citement of the moment, he put them on 
while the fellow’s arms were encircling the 
third mate’s neck in a not very friendly 
hug; and the consequence was that this 
made the prostrate man’s purchase on his 
assailant’s neck much strongér; and before 
Brakem could manage to separate the two, 
a squad of native police, commanded bya 
white constable, came upon the scene and 
attacked Brakem and his party at once, 
trying to capture them. At this critical 
moment several other divisions of the 

expedition came up, and a very 
lively fight ensued. At last a shot was fired 
by some one of the captains who was hard 
pressed, and this put to flight the whole 
body of police, some thirty in number, leav- 
ing on the field of battle one of their havil- 
dhars wounded, and the third mate still in 
the embrace of the deserter. It was but 
the work of a moment to clear him, and 
then, having accomplished their object, the 
whole party took up their line of march for 
the waterside. Arriving at the bunda, 
they found that awaiting them which 
proved to be rather an unpleasant surprise. 
Drawn up in battle array across the head of 
the pier was a squad of some hundred na- 
tive police, and about ten European officers 
who commanded them. A short parley en- 
sued, in which the chief police commis- 
sioner demanded that they should give up 
the prisoner, the person who liad fired the 
shot, our friend Brakem, who had been rec- 
ognized, and the third mate, who had been 
spotted in the struggle with the deserter. 
If the party would accede to the terms, 
‘those not mentioned might depart unmo- 
lested; but otherwise he, the commissioner, 
would be obliged to place them all under 
arrest. And healso informed them that re- 


‘sistance would be useless, as he had sent 


word to the barracks, about one mile dis- 
tant, for a company of soldiers to assist 
him. 

He had hardly ceased speaking when 
Brakem stepped forward with his prisoner, 
and signified his willingness to give himself 
up. The commissioner, seeing this mark of 
submission, came boldly forward toward 
Brakem, sword in hand. He hardly got 
within striking distance when the “Pet,” 
tripping up the manacled prisoner, grabbed 
the over sanguine commissioner, and in a 
moment had the sword out of his hand, the 
9 


revolver out of his belt; and then driving 
his knee against the worthy official’s stom- 
ach, laid him out as flat as a down-east 
flapjack. This was the signal for a general 
onslaught, A few shots were fired, a num- 
ber of heads broken, a great deal of noise 
made, and the Yankee tars were victorious, 
But not a moment too soon; for as the last 
of the police took to flight, the roll of' the 
drum was heard, and it was evident that 
the military had been alarmed. The: pris- 
oner had escaped during the melee, but. no 
one wasted a thought on him now; every- 
body was interested in their own escape to 
their respective ships, and fortunately they 
all succeeded in leaving the shore befyre 
the soldiers arrived. The howling of.the 
dogs, and the shouts of the natives and 
police continued all night, but no further 
encounter took place; and the soldiery, 
when they found the game flown, marched 
back to the barracks, heartily cursing the 
cause that had turned them out of their — 
comfortable cots late in the night. 7b) 
As soon as everybody had arrived on 
board the Fiery Cross, preparations were at 
once made for getting underway. Boats’ 
crews from several other vessels came to 
assist, and about one hour aftcr midnight 
the Fiery Cross was standing out of Akyab 
harbor, with every rag of canvas set to 
catch the last of the fast expiring land 
breeze. At daylight, with the assistance.of 
the ebb tide, they had passed safely over 
the bar, and their topgallant-sail could just 
be seen from the town, about eighteen miles. 
distant. With the daylight came the sea 
breeze, and shortly after they struck the 
flood; and finding that they were drifting” 
back on the bar, they came to anchor, 
About this time the police captured the 
man who had escaped during the fracas on 
the pier, and he had furnished all the te- 
quisite information, so that they knew the 
ship and the names of the offenders who re- 
sisted them the evening previous. When 
from the lighthouse on Musque Point they 
discovered that the ship had been obliged;to 
anchor, the authorities immediately or- 
dered the police-boat, with a guard of sol- 
diers and a couple of inspectors, to proceed 
at once to the vessel and arrest the captain, 
all the officers except the second mate, and 
also the two men that had been kidnapped. 
These latter, of course, they intended to 
use for witnesses. When they started it 
was ten o’clock in the morning, and for at 
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least two hours they had wind and tide 
against them; and in that time they had not 
made half the distance between the shore 
and the ship. At twelve o’clock the tide 
turned ebb, and they proceeded somewhat 
faster. But if it favored them, it also did 
the same for the object of their pursuit, 
As soon as the Fiery Cross swung to the 
ebb, the anchor was weighed, and she was 
‘allowed to drift seaward, there not being 
wind enough to give her steerage-way. 
About two o’clock the pursuing boat was 
discovered by the second mate, about a 
mile distant from the ship. He imme- 
‘diately reported it to the captain, who 
‘quickly came on deck, and closely scruti- 
mized the approaching boat through his spy- 
glass. The uniforms of the boat’s occu- 
pants, which he could clearly distinguish, 
demonstrated very forcibly who they were 
and what their errand was. Calling his 
«thief officer, our friend Brakem, to him, 
‘they held a hurried consultation, and ina 
few moments a course of action was de- 
cided upon between them that promised 
' the intruders a warm reception. The boat 
rapidly neared, and in a short time the oars 
could be distinctly seen flashing in the sun- 


‘light. In the meantime Brakem had placed 


a spare mizzen-royal-mast against the rail, 
close to the gangway. The watch below 
was turned out, and together with the 
watch on deck, they were all sent aloft, and 
et to work putting on chafing gear, as far 
apart from each other as possible, in order 
to:keep them out of the way, so that they 
would be unable to interfere when the 
serimmage began. The steward was or- 
dered to bring the ensign up, and soon the 
stars and stripes floated from the monkey- 
gaff. By the time all this was accomplished 

. the police-boat was within hailing distance. 
~The usual “‘Ship ahoy!’’ “ What name?” 
etc., were asked and answered. Then came 
the order in the queen’s name to heave to. 
To this command Captain Crook replied 
that he would do so when he had so far 
proceeded on his voyage as to need the ser- 
vices of an English Channel pilot, and not 

. before, . After this, at a word from the offi- 
| cer in command of the boat, the rowers re- 
doubled their energies, and pulled a quicker 

. deeper stroke, making the light yawl-boat 
fairly dance. over the smooth water. A 
light wind now struck the ship on her quar- 

» ter, and filling all her canvas, sent her along 


a fouror five knot gait. But the boat 


soon had a lug sail on her; and in less time 
than it takes to tell she was up with the 
ship, and right abreast of the lee gangway. 
As the boat, under the guidance of her 
coxswain, steered closer in towards the ves- 
sel, Brakem jumped on the rail close to the 
gangway, and shouted to them to keep off. 
But they paffl no heed to his warning, and 
steering alongside the bowman, hooked on 
with his boathook in the after part of the 
forechains; and one of the officers caught 
the manropes, which had not been un- 
unshipped, and commenced to mount; 
and his companion also grabbed them, and 
prepared to follow. As swiftly as Jove 
hurled the thunderbolt after Phzton, did 
Brakem dart the long sharp spar he had in 
readiness through the boat, crushing her 
sternsheets that the two officers had just 
vacated, as if the planking and timbers were 
no stouter than an eggshell. 

In an instant all was confusion, The 
shock threw the bowman overboard, and 
the boat, thus released was in a moment left 
astern, filling rapidly with water, and the 
soldiers. and boatmen were clinging to the 


, gunwale, crying, cursing and pleading in 


Hindostanee and broken English. The 
breeze strengthening, the distance between 
the boat and ship was so rapidly widened 
that none of the unfortunates attempted to 
reach the vessel by swimming. But there 
were two left clinging to her side; the bow- 
man, who still held on to his boathook, and 
was being dragged through the water, and 
the police inspector, who was left clinging 
to the manropes, half way up the gangway, 
when the mizzen-royal-mast, propelled by 
the Herculean arms of Brakem, had shot 
like lightning by his head, crushing his 
official power, as well as his boat; for he 
was nowhere and of no account without his 
soldiers, His brother officer, who had 
started to come up behind him, had fallen 
back at the shock of Brakem’s onslaught, 
and was now perched on the stoven boat, 
which lay on its beam ends, with the royal- 
mast through it protruding each way, and 
acting as an outrigger for the crippled craft, 
and a life-preserver for the crew, whose 
black heads and shoulders could be seen 
clinging to it.on each side. 

To the officer left holding on to the man- 
ropes there was no way of retreat, unless 
he had more faith than the apostle Peter; 
80 he boldly clambered to the deck, and de- 
manded of Brakem, who was still standing 


| 
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-on the rail from where he had shot his 
wooden thunderbolt, to be presented to the 
captain. He was immediately shown to the 
poop deck, and introduced by the *‘ Pet”’ to 
Captain Crook, who at once invited him 
down into the cabin. 

In the meantime, the cook had thrown 
the poor devil of a boatman, who was tow- 
ing alongside, the end of one of the fore- 
braces, which he eagerly grabbed and by its 
aid hauled himself on board. 

We will now take a look into the cap- 
tain’s cabin and see what transpired there. 
‘The first thing her majesty’s servant did 
was to present his warrant and declare it 
served. Captain Crook very courteously 
thanked him for his trouble, offered him a 
cigar, and then sarcastically lit his own 
with the official paper. The officer mildly 
expressed his protest against the fresh in- 
dignity offered him, but the Yankee skipper 
told him not to feel bad, as he should have 
a receipt in full for all the damages done to 
him, and a first-class conveyance back to 
Akyab; then ringing for the steward, he or- 
dered refreshments and liquor for his guest, 
and excusing himself, went on deck, gave 
some directions to the carpenter and Bra- 
kem, and then returned to the cabin to en- 
tertain his company. For an hour there 
‘was a noise of sawing and hammering on 
deck, and then Brakem came in and re- 
ported to the captain that everything was 
ready, and received in return the order to 
back the mainyard and check the ship’s 
headway. This being done, the worthy 
master invited his guest on deck, and 
showed him the craft that he was to make 
‘the return voyage to Akyab in, about thirty 
miles distant. Yankee ingenuity could go 
no further. The vessel constructed to carry 
the inspector and his boatman back to the 
town was a model in its way. It consisted 
of ‘a water-tight bread cask, with a hole 
about eighteen inches wide aad three feet 
long cut in its bilge, and ‘two seats built in- 
side. 

To prevent the cask from rolling over, two 
pieces of wide board about ten feet long 
were nailed across each end as outriggers; 
but notwithstanding this precaution, the 
occupants would have to sit perfectly still 
and keep an equal balance, or else there 
would be great danger of swamping their 
frail craft. The propelling power of this 
ungainly craft was explained by the ap- 
pearance of two large paddles which the car- 
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penter brought from his shop and placed in 
each end of her. These two implements 
very well illustrated the refined cruelty of 
Captain Crook’s revenge. The blades were 
broad, but were rendered next to useless by 
being bored as full of inch auger holes as 
their surface would admit, making them 
look like a piece of wooden crochet-work, 
and just as much use as a sieve would be 
for paddling purposes. To crown the in- 
dignity, insult and outrage to her majesty’s 
servants, at each end of the ‘‘ bread-cask 
clipper’’ were stuck on staves about. six 
inches high two miniature British ensigns 
that had been cut out of the paper labels of 
preserved meat tins. 

After the inspector had fairly viewed the 
strange looking craft, it was launched, and 
he, with his boatman, was invited to occupy 
the seats. The lascar obeyed the invitation, 
but Mr. Inspector flatly refused. Ata look 
from the captain Brakem and the third 
mate! seized her majesty’s servant, and 
slinging him with the end of the lee-spank- 
er-sheet, lowered him over the taffrail—the 
cask had been launched over the stern—and 
deposited him alongside of his raisin-colored 
lascar. Once there, he had to keep quiet 
for his own safety.. A jug of water and a 
small package of bread and meat were low- 
ered down to the two voyagers, and, with 
the good wishes of Captain Crook, and 
three dips of the American ensign, in mock 
recognition of . the official dignity seated in 
the fantastic-looking craft, her majesty’s 
servants were cut adrift, and the mainyard 
of the Fiery Cross was squared, and her 
course shaped southward; and ship and 
bread cask so rapidly widened the distance 
between them, that before nightfall neither 
was in sight of the other. 

That evening, while the captain and nifate 
were seated at supper, their conversation 
turned on the events of the afternoon, and 
while discussing this subject, they were in- 
terrupted by a hoarse laugh from the stew- 
ard, an ebony-colored African. _The cap- 
tain questioned him as to what the matter 
was, but for sometime he was so convulsed 
with laughter that he could not answer. At 
last it was elicited from him, that in the 
jug supposed to contain water he had put 


‘salt brine out of the harness cask; and the 


small bundle made up for bread and beef 
contained a pair of his old shoes and sun- 
dry newspapers. This Ouffee had done as 
his share towards. avenging what he consid- 


3 


ered an insult to the flag of his adopted 
country. 

The inspector and his companion were 
picked up that night about twelve o’clock, 
by a pilot-boat sent out in search of them. 
Becoming very thirsty, they had tried the 
water jug, but, to their disgust, found it as 
the steward had explained. This led at 
once to an investigation of the parcel con- 
taining the supposed bread and meat; but 
the steward’s shoes were not tender enough 
for a lunch, so they were flung after the jug 
into the deep. The wrecked boat and its 
crew managed to reach the small islands 
outside the harbor known as the Savages, 
and were taken off by an inward bound 
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steamer the next morning, and carried into 
Akyab. 

To this day in Akyab the natives will re- 
late to strangers how a thousand American 
sailors made a night attack on the town, 
and they will augment the number of killed 
and wounded in the same ratio that they do 
the number of assailants. And there are a few 
old American shipmasters, officers and sea- 
men now living who would recognize and 
attest to the truthfulness of the scenes so 
poorly depicted in this sketch. And some, 
no doubt, will see this who, with the writer, 
participated in A Night Brush with the 


Sepoys. 


* Dexy,”’ said Miss Chick, all in a flutter 
of delight, “‘go right down to Aunt Mimy’s, 
and tell her I want her to come up here 
right away. And go acrosst the fields, too, 
for I don’t want people spyin’ and talkin’ 
about my affairs. Not that everybody— 
even Miss Deacon Clark—don’t go to Aunt 
Mimy to see what the cards says when they 
Want to know particularly what’s goin’ to 
happen to ’em; but they all go on the sly, 
and look dreadful pious and disapprovin’ if 
fortin-tellin’ is mentioned, even. Mind 
you keep your mouth shet on the subject, 
miss, or you’ll be sorry that you didn’t. 
*Tis queer about that gentleman. He told 
Joe that he didn’t like the place very well, 
the frogs in the pond was too musical; but 
as soon as he saw me, and found out that I 
was a single lady, he changed his mind at 
once.”’ 

“Shall I go before I finish washing the 
floor?” asked Delia, meekly. There was a 
little gleam of fun in her sad brown eyes, 
and the corners of her mouth twitched 
strangely. 

“Yes, go now. The floor wont hurt, if 
you’re spry. Of course, under the circum- 
stances I feel insomethin’ of ahurry. But 
you don’t know nothin’ about it, Dely, you 
never had a lover; and with that mop of 
red hair, and not a penny to your name, I 
don’t know as you ever will, unless you hev 
an old widower who has so many children 
that he can’t find anybody else. I hate 
children. They don’t hev the least feelin’ 
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for your best carpets, and eat till you feel 
like faintin’ away. Mr. Stone is'a bachel- 
der; he told me so. Young gitls always 
fee) like knowin’ their fate under such cir- 
cumstances, though it’s almost certain. It’s 
very romantic, and there’s lots of songs 
*bout fortin-tellers and love.’’ 

Delia turned her head to hide a smile, 
and made haste to do her mistress’s bid- 
ding. She was a pretty girl, just entering 
her seventeenth summer. Indeed, I think 
you would have called her a beauty, but for 
the weary look which clouded her face. Her 
eyes were as sweet and expressive as those 
of the Madonna. Her complexion was fair 
and delicate as a roseleaf; her features 
were fine and highbred, and her hair of that 
rich golden hue which the old painters 
loved so well. 

Aunt Mimy was standing in the door of 
her cottage, anxiously counting a flock of 
speckled chickens that were forlornly new 
to the world, and were declaring over and 
over again that they didn’t like it in the 
shrillest of voices. 

‘Miss Chick would like to have you 
come over to her house as soon as you can, 
Aunt Mimy,” said Delia, smiling a little in 
spite of herself. 

*“ Humph!’ said Aunt Mimy, still at- 
tentive to her chickens. ‘‘ Wonder if she 
thinks she’s going to get married now? for 
it’s the fortieth time she’s had her hopes 
raised; and I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
did succeed this time. Funny, aint it?’ 
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And the shrewd, good-natured-looking old 
woman shook her fat sides with laughter. 
“T told her I'd influence the Fates to send 
her a husband, and sol did. Tell her I’ll 
come up in less than no time,” 

Dely opened wide her wondering brown 
eyes, and turned silently homeward, On 
her way she pondered on Aunt Mimy’s 
words. Had she seen the stranger?—and if 
she had, could she imagine for one moment 
that he would marry Miss Chick—that ele- 
gant, aristocratic-looking gentleman, so pol- 
ished in his manners, so refined in his 
speech, and certainly as much as ten years 
younger than the lady in question? Dely 
did not believe in cards or Aunt Mimy’s 
gift of prophecy, but she certainly was a 
shrewd old woman, and kept her eyes 
open so that nothing escaped her vision. 
If a stranger appeared in town, she not only 
knew of his or her arrival before any one 
else, but she managed in some way to find 
out the names, and something of the history 
of new-comers, in the most mysterious man- 
ner. Aunt Mimy belonged to an old family 
which was well respected in town, and her 
husband, a poor, bed-ridden old man, be- 
longed to the, Presbyterian church. She 
had once, been invited to the minister’s to 
tea with the best of the village people, 
though she had always been called odd and 
queer, but since she had taken to fortune- 
telling as a means to keep the wolf from 
her door, of course she had been shunned 
and forsaken by her neighbors, and only ro- 
mantic young girls, anxious old maids, and 
a few superstitious matrons, ever darkened 
her doors. But Delia could not help feeling 
asort of faith in her—not in her fortunes, 
but in herself. She looked so shrewd and 
intelligent, she seemed so kind and sincere, 
and so merry and contented in spite of her 
fallen fortunes. 

“[T don’t pretend to say that what I tell 
you is true. I read the cards just as they 
are, and that is all I know,” she was con- 
tinually saying. 

But, strange as it seemed, her predictions 
were usually verified, and no young girl 
ever went to her without a wildly-beating 
heart. 

Miss Chick was not sufficiently composed 
in her mind to take any work into her 
‘hands, but stood in the portico anxiously 
watching for Aunt Mimy’s appearance; 
and it was not long before she came, carry- 


ing a mysterious-looking black satchel and 


a solemn prophetic face. Miss Chick com- 
menced to tremble. Aunt Mimy’s solem-' 
nity deepened. 

“*T shall have to ask you into the kitchen, 
Aunt Mimy. It’s the only place where no- 
body’s likely to be peekin’. Mary Ann is 
clearing my bedrooms, and Joe’s gone to 
Slatersville. Of course we don’t mind Dely, 
She can do up her work here just as well, 
Some of the neighbors might disturb us in 
the front part of the house, and Mary Ann. 
would listen up stairs,’’ 

Aunt Mimy silently took off her bonnet, 
and produced a pack of cards from the 
mysterious satchel. 

“It’s a trying moment to young folks 
when they’re about to hear their destiny 
read to them. I’m all of atremble.” And 
the gushing maiden of forty-five pressed her 
hand against her fluttering heart. 

“Wish,” said Aunt Mimy, shuffling the 
cards, 

Miss Chick rolled her eyes toward heaven, 
as if her wish were connected with the 
angels, 

“Cut,” said Aunt Mimy, in a solemn 
whisper. 
Miss Chick did as she was bidden, and 
the king of diamonds appeared in view with 

a suspiciously tender look in his face. 

“Ah!” said Aunt Mimy, “a strangeris 
coming to this house; and when he goes 
away he’ll take his bride with him,” she 
added, after a little inspection of the cards, 

Miss Chick simpered, and held her blush- 
ing face in her hands. f 

“He will make his appearance in teen 
than a week’s time,” continued Aunt Mimy. 
Then she described his personal appearance, 
and, as Miss Chick afterward declared, it 
was just as if she were looking at Mr, | 
Stone, She told how deep and how full 
his purse was, and what a fine house he 
owned in the city. She wasn’t able to tell 
just what city it was, but she thought it) 
was in another State. 

“Well, I declare, Miss Chick! you are 
going to meet with a disappointment, but 
it’s nothing that you wont get right over, 
and you’ll hardly remember it at all after 
you are married; and you are certainly’ 
going to be married before this year is out.” 

Miss Chick’s face, which had darkened 
with sudden clouds, grew radiant again. 

“Can’t you tell just when it’s goin’ to 
be?” she asked, beaming upon Aunt Mimy 
with sweet anxiety. 
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Aunt Mimy shook her head. ‘ Perhaps 
the next cut will tell,’”’ said she. 

Miss Chick proceeded to cut again, touch- 
ing the cards as she would have touched 
something which she suspected of contain- 
ing tire or poison, or some mysterious charm 
which might destroy her. 

This time the king of hearts appeared, 
looking with much meaning into the lady’s 

r face, 

**Well, I declare! if there isn’t another 
strange gentleman coming close on the heels 
of the first!’ said Aunt Mimy, hastily ex- 
amining the cards in his neighborhood; 
“and what is stranger, it looks as if he was 
going to take a bride from this house, too. 
He aint quite so handsome, or so rich, or so 
young as the first one, but he’ll makea 
comfortable partner; and whoever he asks 
had better not refuse him. It looks as if he 
were a minister, Anyway, he has some- 
thin’ to do with preachin’; and just as true 
as I sit in this chair, he’ll marry somsbody 
in this house.” 

** Why, it can’t be,”’ said Miss Chick. “I 
can’t marry two, of course, and there’s no- 
body else here, and wont be, unless I might 
have other summer boarders; and I don’t 
think I shall take any ladies this year.’’ 

“Why, aint Dely here, and aint she goin’ 
to be here all summer?” 

**O, Dely!’’ said Miss Chick, with a little 
scornful toss of her head. ‘‘’Tisn’t at all 
likely that anybody’ll marry her.” 

** Don’t be so. sure of that!’ said Aunt 
Mimy, hastily. ‘Anyway, there will soon 
be two weddings. closely connected with 
persons in this house, and you are going to 
be one of the brides, Miss Chick.’’ 

Delia bent her head very low over her 
work, but she was blushing up to the roots 
her hair. Miss Chick did not heed it. 
She was too eager to hear the remainder of 
her fortune, to know. where she was going 
to live, and all that sort of thing. . 

She seemed to be more than satisfied 
with what Fate had in store for her, and 
was willing to pay for the words that came 
so mysteriously quite liberally. Aunt Mimy 
opened her eyes with surprise, for Miss 
Chick was called very close; and from her 
former dealings with ‘that lady, she had no 
reason to doubt the truth of the statement. 


don’t, s’pose I shall be here, takin’, 


summer boarders next year, and I’ve a good 
mind. to get a new set of furniture for Mr, 
Stone’s chamber,” said the lady of the 
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house the next day. ‘He wont hurt it 
none, certainly; and if I newer hev no more 
boarders, ’twont get worn out so that I 
couldn’t sell to advantage when I wanted to 
do so. That dark pine set don’t look just 
the thing for a gentleman like him, soI 
bleeve I shall go to town to-day, and get a 
new one home as soon as possible. You see 
that Mary Ann don’t idle any while ['m 
gone, Dely, and be sure not to let Joe get 
into that pan of doughnuts; there wont be 
one of them left if he does. And mind that 
you get them sheets every one turned, and. 
my new pink wrapper done by the time I 
get home.” 

“If I can,” said Delia, with a little sigh. 

“If youcan!’’ echoed Miss Chick. You 
can, and you must. How you would like to 
loaf your time away, and play on my melo- 
deon like a fine lady, wouldn’t you? And 
I s’pose you do as soon as my back is turned 
on you, I never saw such an ungrateful 
piece, when you would have gone into the 
poorhouse if it hadn’t been for me!’’ 

Delia was silent; and after giving various 
other directions, Miss Chick set out for the 
city. Afternoon came. Delia had hurried 
to finish the sheets with all her might, and 


_ the wrapper which was to adorn the lovely 


form of her mistress was so far toward com- 
pletion that she dared to put it aside for 
two or three blessed minutes, Delia was 
very fond of music, and though all un- 
taught, wasareal musician. Music soothed 
her when she was sad, rested her when she 
was weary, and inspired new hope in her 
breast when she was hopeless, Miss Chick’s 
melodeon wasn’t the most tuneful of instru- 
ments, but in her few leisure moments, 
when her mistress was out indulging in a 
little gossip with her neighbors, Delia had 
taught herself to play upon it snatches of 
little airs and accompaniments to songs. 
Miss Chick discovered her accomplishment 
in time, but did not frown upon it as she 
feared she would do, for in those days Dea- 
con Clark, who was a widower with eight 
children, came to see the lady on Sunday 
nights, and always asked her to join him in 
singing ‘‘ Come, ye disconsolate.”? She had 
never learned to play herself, and it was 
quite desirable that some one should play 
an accompaniment to the enlivening hymn; 
so Delia was brought into service, and . 
played for them night after night. But at 
last the deacon concluded that the Widow 
Bates would make him a betver companion 
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through this vale of tears than Miss Chick, 
though Miss Chick sang ‘‘Come, ye discon- 
solate”? with twice the vim. Now-a-days 
Delia had rarely ever a moment to devote to 
the instrument, and Miss Chick seemed to 
hate the very sound of it. Perhaps its 
music brought back the ghosts of dead 
hopes. But to-day an old song which her 
mother used to sing to her was floating into 
the girl’s ears, and she stole away from her 
work just for one moment and sang it, ac- 
companying herself with a few soft broken 
chords, The tears came into her eyes as 
she did so, and her voice, the sweetest voice 
in the world, trembled with emotion. Poor 
Delia! she was so alone in the world, so 
friendless, so forlorn. 

While she was singing, she became sud- 
denly conscious of a presence in the room, 
and looking quickly around, discovered Mr. 
Stone, the expected boarder, looking earnest- 
ly, almost tenderly into her face. She grew 
crimson, and ceased singing at once. 

For some reason Delia had been thinking 
of Mr. Stone. She had thought him very 
handsome and noble-looking when he came 
to the house the other day, but why she 
kept him in her mind so much she could 
not tell. Strange to say, Mr. Stone colored, 
too, and spoke somewhat confusedly. 

“Pray do not let me disturb you,” he 
said, “I have been listening to your song 
with so much pleasure.’’ And he stam- 
mered out some excuse for being there. 

He quickly recovered his composure, how- 
ever, and talked so pleasantly that Delia 
felt quite at home with him. She forgot 
Miss Chick, forgot the pink wrapper, forgot 
how time was flying. He talked about 
music, told her about his travels in foreign 
lands, and Delia listened with wide delight- 
ed eyes. She was naturally shy, but she 
felt no embarrassment with him. Te 
seemed to understand just how to draw her 
out, and she gave her opinions, spoke her 
thoughts in a pretty quaint manner which 
completely charmed him, Mr. Stone was 
a bachelor of thirty-five, and for the first 
time in his life he had fallen in love. He 
had fallen in love with Delia’s face the other 
day when he caught a glimpse of it at the 
backdoor among the cinnamon roses. That 
face was what had drawn liim to take up 
his abode under Miss Chick’s roof, instead 
of the fact of her being asingle body. Then, 
to-day, he liad fallen in love with her voice, 
and now he was as deeply lost in that bliss- 


ful, though anxious state, as ever an unfor-. 
tunate bachelor was. 

The clock suddenly struck six, and Delia 
started with as much dismay as did Cinder- 
ella when the clock warned her that ina 
moment her jewels and fine clothes would 
fall from her and leave her in rags once 
more. 

‘* What will Miss Chick say to me?’ she 
said in atone of distress, ‘The wrapper’ 
cannot be finished, and I haven’t even 
thought about supper.” 

Mr. Stone had learned something of her 
history, and understood the trials of her’ 
position at Miss Chick’s better than she 
thought. He read character with great 
acuteness, and though he had enjoyed but | 
one interview with that lady, he felt quite. 
well acquainted with her. 

‘* Leave Miss Chick, and the unfinished 
dress to me,”’ he said, smiling. ‘If any one 
is at fault, I am that one. I think I can 
convince the lady of the fact. I—” 

Miss Chick retarned unexpectedly early 
before he finished his sentence. She started 
on beholding Mr. Stone, and in her surprise . 
forgot to be jealous of Delia’s presence. 

**IT found your house so attractive, Miss 
Chick, that I eouldn’t help coming sooner 
than I arranged to come. I thought it would 
make no difference to you, as the room you 
assigned to me was already vacanit.’’ 

Miss Chick beamed upon him most gra- 
ciously. Of course it would make no differ- — 
ence, only the room was going to be refur- 
nished for his especial benefit. She was 
delighted to see him, and: begged him to 
make himself perfectly at home. 

Delia escaped from the room as quickly 
as possible, and supper was on the table in 
the nicest order before she left Mr. Stone’s 
presence, even to remove her things. 

“* Dely,’’ she said the next morning, while 
the girl was busied in making up her bed, 
“how do you think I should look in a white 
silk dress? It seems to me it wouldn’t be 
as becoming as muslin, though I s’pose Mr. 
Stone would want his bride to dress as rich 
as possible.’’ 

Delia said that she thought white silk 
would be very olagamt, and more suitable 
for a rich man’s bride than muslin. But: 
she was obliged to turn a 
a laugh. 

The next week Mr. Stone coolly an- 
nounced his intention to marry Delia. 

Miss Chick grew fairly purple with rage 
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and surprise, and was unable to utter one 
word at first. 

“ Good gracious! Do you know what you 

gre about? Why, I took that girl out of the 

ouse, Nobody knows nothin’ about 
her family, and she’s the deceitfulest, art- 
fulest, ungratefulest, worst-tempered minx 

Lever beheld—She—”’ 

“Miss Chick, you forget yourself,” said 
Mr. Stone, flushing angrily. ‘* Miss Carl- 
ton’s father was a classmate of mine in col- 
lege, and | have been trying to find her for 
years. 1 knew that he left a child when he 
died. 1 amas fully satistied with her family 
connections as with herself.’’ 

‘Only policy and prudence prevented Miss 
Chick from swearing. He was rich, Delia 
would be a great lady, and since it was two 
late to prevent the marriage, it would not 
do to offend either bride or bridegroom. 

“ Pray excuse me, my feelin’s was so over- 
come to think that Dely, that I’ve looked 
upon asa dear sister so many long years, 
should go and get engaged to be married, 
and never tell me. It’s too hard, Mr. Stone. 
I'm dreadful tender-hearted, and I have 
cherished that sweet girl as the apple of my 

” 

Delia, who happened to appear on the scene 
just then, was more than surprised to find 
herself locked fast in that tearful lady’s em- 
brace, and kissed by her in the most rapt- 
urous manner. 

*“O, you cruel, cruel girl, why did you 
conceal your love from me?’’ she said over 
and over again. 

The announcement that a strange gentle- 
man wished to see the lady of the house, 
came as a happy relief to Delia, and Miss 
Chick smoothed her brow and dried her 

~ tears as suddenly as if it had been done by 
magic. 

The strange gentleman was a little, fat, 
elderly specimen of the male species, with 
reddish whiskers. His clothes were some- 
what threadbare, but he carried himself 
with an air of great importance. 

“The king of hearts,” thought Miss 
Chick, and hope dawned in her soul once 
more, as well as more friendly feeling toward 
Aunt Mimy. She received him with her 
most gracious smile. 

“Is this the lady of the mansion?” he 
inquired with dignity. 

Miss Chick said she was that person. 

“1 am the Rev. Mr. Soper, and thought, 
ah—thought, as I was riding this way, I 
would call and see you.” 
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Miss Chick assured him that she was de- 
lighted to see him. She had the pleasure 
of hearing him preach once, and invited 
him to stop to tea, which invitation he ac- 
cepted without hesitation. 

“This is a fine little property,” he re- 
marked to Mr. Stone, looking with an ap- 
preciative eye from the windows of bis host- 
ess over her well-cultivated fields, while she 
was absent on an errand to the kitchen, 

** Very,”’ Mr. Stone replied. 

“ They say she is a very estimable lady, 
too, eminently pious. A Baptist I believe, 
but under the right influence she might be 
converted to Adventism.’’ 

Mr. Stone thought it possible, 

Mr. Soper and Miss Chick sat in the par- 
lor by themselves that evening. Mr. Soper 
had lost his wife—the mother of eight prom- 
ising little Sopers, and Miss Chick sympa- 
thized with him deeply. 

** Dely,” said she the next day, “‘I always 
knew that I was cut out fora minister's 
wife; 1 couldn’t have married nobody else, 
anyway. So when anybody’s asked me, 
something has told me tosay no. Mr. Soper 
hasn’t auy parish, but he travels about doing 
good, and I feel that I have acall to join 
him and do what | can toward saving souls, 
We are goin’ to be married next week, 80 
you and I'll be brides together, poor dear 
Mr, Stone! I know he liked me at first, but _ 
you are a great deal better suited to him 
than Iam. I never had no worldly ambi- 
tion, but was all for follerin in the path of 
duty.” 

Delia thought of Aunt Mimy’s fortune- 
telling, and was amazed. She was some- 
what enlightened, however, when she went 
over to bid Aunt Mimy good-by. The old 
woman had always been kind to her when 
she was a little girl, and Delia felt grateful 
to her on this account. 

“Lor, [sent Parson Soper to her—told 
him she was rich, and he’s dreadful lazy, 
and don’t like preaching very well, and then 
nobody cares to sit under him, for he aint 
veryeloquent. Iknew she'd be pleased with 
him, anyway, so 1 just recommended her, 
and he wasn’t long in making up his mind 
when he saw her place, I’ll warrant you,” 
said Aunt Mimy. ‘‘ But as for your for- 
tune, I saw it in the cards, as plain as could 
be, and then when I saw Mr. Stone get off 

the stage, and heard he was going to Miss 
Chick’s, I knew he couldn’t help falling in 
love with you, for it’s plain enough that he’s 
one of the kind that knows what is what!’ 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Kate had given her word, and never 
dreamt of going back from it; but the task 
Was not an easy one, and she might have 
remained puzzling over the miserable ques- 
tion, ** how to do it,”” forever, had not Dick 
himself assisted her to the solution. Dick 
was not happy in his mind. Lord Love- 
goats had, to quote the young man’s own 
phrase, snubbed the nose off his face on 
the occasion of their meeting in Hyde Park. 
Lady Margaret’s own nose was quite red 
from incessant rubbing, and her face wore 
an irritating expression of despondeucy, 
much like the handkerchiefs with broad 
black borders which some ladies will flour- 
ish in the world’s face, as a sort of outward 
symbol of the grief they ought to feel; while 
Clive had said nasty rude things to him, 
which slashed up poor Dick’s self-love, and 
made him nervous and petulant. He had 
not the least idea of going back from his 
own way, or relinquishing such a tempting 
windfall as Kate’s money; but somehow 
the idea had lost its first charm, and even 


perpetual iterations of “Of course it’s only 
@ loan, I shall pay it back to her with inter- 
est, and all that,’’ failed to afford him the 
moral consolation that might have been 
expected. When on the following day Kate 
saw her brother sauntering up to her with 


his hands in his pockets, and a more jaded 


look than usual on his face, her heart began 
to leap in quick impulsive throbs, and she 
was fain to stoop her head over the bowl of 
tulips and hyacinths she was arranging, to 
hide the rush of color to her face. 

Dick did not speak at first, but stood look- 


ing on in moody silence till Kate, feeling 
that her face was betraying her, gave him 
aspray of white fairy-like bells, and asked 
him if it wouldn’t be a beauty for his 
button-hole. 

“Beauty? H’m! O, it’s well enough,” 
grumbled Dick. ‘I say, it’s fine to be you, 


with nothing to do or think of but playing 
with flowers and that rubbish.’ 
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A PRETTY YOUNG LADY. 
A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 
BY THEO. GIFT. 


“Can I do anything for you, Dick, dear? 
and, O! don’t you like to see the flowers set 
out prettily round you?” said Kate, 

Dick grunted again. 

“For me? No, of course not, Since 
you're so clever at twisting flowers about, 
Katie, you’d better stick to it, and then 
you'll be able to make swell wreaths and 
crosses for my grave when I’m in it, I 
dare say it wont be long first.”’ 

“O Dick!’ cried Kate, with a quick 
shudder of pain; and then her native com- 
mon sense came to her aid, and threw back 


the shock his words had given her. ‘“‘ How 
can you talk such nonsense?’ she said, 
with a little wholesome anger. 


**O, of course it’s nonsense to you,” said 
Dick, sulkily. ‘*‘ None of you might care; 
but I tell you what, it’ll come to that some 
day, if things aren’t altered,” 

It was on the tip of Kate’s tongue to say 
that she supposed it would come to that 
some day, whether things were altered or 
not: Nature not being likely to abrogate 
her law of universal dissolution in favor of 
Dick Bellew; but the retort never got 
further than the least little sparkle in the 


corner of her bright eyes. Kate had plenty 
of mother-wit in her composition, but she 
would have smothered it all rather than give 
the tiniest twinge to those she loved, so she 
controlled herself and said nothing; and 
Dick took umbrage thereat, as was natural, 

“Well, have you nothing to say to-day?” 
he asked. ‘ Upon my word, this isa lively 
house to come home to! A schoolroom full 
of noisy children, my mother going about 
with a face like a galvanized gurgoyle; and 
you so abominably rude to my friends, you 
actually drive them outof the house. Upon 
my life, it’s enough to—but there, it’s all of 
a piece!’ And Dick turned on his heel 
with what he meant for a bitter laugh of 
derision. 

Poor fellow! he had no idea what a de- 
lightful subject for acomic paper he would 
have made; and, fortunately, Kate was too 
fond of him to see the joke as keenly as she 
would had it been any one else. 
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Dick,” she said, gravely, ‘‘I did not 
mean to be rude to Mr. Clive. He does not 
like me—he said so;’”’ and the young lady’s 
cheeks colored high at the remembrance; 
“so it was not to be expected that I should 
be very empressee tohim. Of course, every 
one has different tastes in girls” (Kate 
thought here that Mr. Clive’s tastes were 
very different to the majority of her friends), 
“but some people might think it rude to 
express them in—”’ 

** Did Clive tell you he didn’t like you?” 
cried Dick, turning round with a laugh 
which rather hurt Kate. ‘ By Jove! he’s 
a cool hand—too cool by half sometimes.” 
And the laugh died out in a sudden frown. 
“Tm not sorry for some things that he 
would go to-day. Those successful fellows 
haven’t much sympathy for a poor devil 
who doesn’t know what to do fora six- 
pence to bless himself with. Of course, 
it’s all nonsense about my taking your 
money.” And there he came to a pause 
waiting to be contradicted, and set right 
with himself. 

Kate, however, disappointed him. Never 
thinking but that he was in earnest, her 
heart gave a great bound, and she looked 
up in nervous silence to see what would 
follow. 

“You might regret offering it, or want it 
back as soon as you came of age, and before 
I could give it to you,” Dick went on, 
rather crossly; ‘“‘and though I needn’t say 
I should return it with interest— But of 
course that was only a joke of yours. We 
neither of us meant to toueh it for my 
debts,”’ finished up the young man, ina 
tone whose rising indignation at not being 
interrupted again savored of the comic. 

Very slowly, and with a burning face, 
Kate answered, her hands busy among a 
heap of yellow tulip-buds, the sunshine on 
her drooping head: 

“You think it is better not? Y—yes, 
perhaps it would not do—” And there she 
came to a full stop, silenced by the burst of 
bitter incredulous laughter which greeted 
her faltering words. ‘ Ah, dear me! was not 
Clive to be indeed detested for setting her 
so detestable a task! 

**Wouldn’t do!’ repeated Dick, scorn- 
fully. ‘Ha! ha! ha! So you’ve changed 
your mind already, have you? Upon my 


word, you’re of a prudent nature, my fair . 


sisver. It’s well I never thought of taking 
you at your word. I knew too well the 
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worth of a woman’s promise; though I 
must say that it’s rather insulting too, and 
there are not many men who would stand 
such a reflection on their honor from a bit 
ofagirl. Pray, did you think—” 

*“*No, Dick, no; of course not,”’ stam- 
mered poor Kate, without in the least 
knowing what she was accused of thinking. 
* Indeed, it’s not that; I only thought that 
other people might say that—I mean that 
no one would accept such—O Dick, please 
don’t think I want to keep it!’ 

**Don’t begin to cry!’ cried Dick, impa- 
tiently. ‘That I can’t stand. Of course 
you want to keep it. What else? You 
would have liked to get a cheap name for 
generosity, but when you came to think—” 

“Letter for you, please, sir,” said But- 
tons, opening the door briskly, and with a 
perfect consciousness that Miss Kate had 
whisked round to the fire to hide her tears, 
and that Mr. Dick was walking about ina 
rage, written in every prim pucker of his 
innocent countenance. Dick proved the 
latter by the way he snatched the letter off 
the tray; and Buttons retired to linger a 
minute or two on the mat outside the 
drawing-room door. 

‘From Clive!’ muttered the young man; 
and then he tore it open, and read the pen- 
cilled note within: 


“Dear BELLEW,—I have just heard of 
a friend who will be willing to let you have 
aloan of £500 on your note-of-hand, and 
under certain conditions arranged before- 
hand, They are rather hard; but unless 
you have a better offer, I would advise your 
looking in at my chambers to-morrow morn- 
ing between ten and eleven to talk them 
over.” 


Kate was looking eagerly, questioningly 
at her brother, but her glance sank before 
the triumphant mirth with which he turned 
on her. 

‘* Well, my dear, you needn’t have been 
in such a dreadful hurry to secure your 
money-bags. | I told you nothing would have 
induced me to touch them, but I just 
thought I’d try how much worth there was 
in your grand offers. Ha! Kate, I’ll know 
who not to trust to another time, Perhaps 
you wouldn’t have been in such haste to 
retract, if you had known that I never in- 
tended to accept your sham generosity. 
There are plenty of people willing to lend 
me twice as much if I would only ask for 


it. And listen to this—’’ And he read 
aloud the first part of the letter, ending 
with ‘* There, Kittie! I hope you see other 
people have more confidence in your brother 
than you. Where’s my hat? O, don’t 
make any protestations; I’m sick of talk. 
What have I done with my hat? Beso 
kind as to tell my mother I shan’t dine at 
home. I’m going tothe club. No, I don’t 
know when I’ll be back, What is that to 
any one? My family are not so pleasant or 
agreeable that I should stay at home from 
morning till night. O, there’s my hat! 
What is it doing there? *Pon my soul, it 
amuses me to think yon fancied I ever 
meant to accept your offer.” With which 
final shot exit Master Dick, thinking him- 
self so great and grand, poor boy, in having 
humiliated his young sister, and utterly 
unconscious of how pitiably little he would 
have appeared in any but her generous 
eyes. 

These young men who snub their sisters, 
bully their mothers, and sneer at all home 
duties and home affections, in the hope of 
appearing manly and dashing in the eyes of 


their fellow-men—does no one ever stoop to - 


enlighten them as to the utter wnmanliness 
the contemptible pettiness of such a line of 
conduct? Does no one ever tell them that 
the strongest and bravest. men are always 
the most tender and unselfish; that the 
greatest of this world’s conquerors have 
bowed their head at the sacred name of 
** Mother;’”’ and that the God-man himself 
has turned the immutable laws of creation 
aside, and broken the very bonds of death, 
in pity to a sister’s tears? No, the fact of 
it is that men worthy of the name look on 
these petty mannikins with too vast a con- 
tempt, to care how much the latter expose 
the meanness of which they think it 
“grand” to boast. Looking on the women 
in their families as precious and tender 
things, doubly sacred from their helpless- 
ness, men have no pity on the ephemere 
who are almost invariably the curse of the 
homes they despise, the lifelong burden on 
the women they ill-treat. 

When Dick was gone, Kate cried unre- 
buked, though not for long; as, her horse 
coming to the door, she was obliged to get 
ready for her ride, and fresh air and brisk 
exercise soon carry away the tears of youth. 
“O dear! I hope Dick will be in a good 
humor when he comes home this evening,” 
Kate hoped. 
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An idle hope; or, at least, one which 
whether granted or not mattered little to 
Kate, as Dick did not come home till many 
hours after his sister’s brown eyes were 
closed in healthy sleep, and faint whitish 
streaks were beginning to appear in the 
eastern horizon, and herald the approach of 
day. Then, indeed, Lady Margaret’s ma- 
ternal watchfulness heard the latehkey turn 
in the lock below, and the unsteady step of 
her first born stumbling as it passed up 
stairs to his own room. Poor lady! manya 
watchful hour had Dick given her now; 
and the younger ones wondered at the com- 
posure with which, on the following morn- 
ing, she received the news that Mr. Dick 
had a headache, and wasn’t able to come 
down to breakfast—merely ordering a cup 
of very strong coffee to be made and taken 
up to him, with no comment beyond a faint 
expression of annoyance on the news. 
Kate, with the egotism of youth, put down 
Dick’s headache and non-appearance to the 
ill-usage he was laboring under from herself 
in particular and the family in general; but 
Lady Margaret knew better, and when ler 
son made his appea:‘ance for a moment, 
before going to his friend’s chambers—pale, 
hollow-eyed and nervous, with shaky hands 
and irritable brow—the mother met his 
complaints with a lack of outward sympathy 
which shocked Kate, who was keeping in 
the background till forgiven. 

‘* This sort of thing will never do, Dick,’’ 
she said, with an air of aggravation which 
puzzled her daughter—‘‘ even if you were 
only killing yourself; but the example—I 
am thankful Tom isn’t at home.” And 
Dick shrugged his shoulders pettishly, and 
went out with some mumbling remark about 
*lecturings,’”? which Kate tried to excuse, 
as mother was a little bit hard. She was 
often up awfully late at balls, and had a 
headache, and didn’t come down till late in 
the morning, without being blamed for it 
the least bit in the world. And now he was 
gone without looking at her, so that she 
did not know whether she were forgiven or 
not. 

Evening decided in the negative. Dick 
did not come home to dinner; and when he 
made his appearance at teatime, it was in 
company with Clive, upon whom Lady 
Margaret at once seized fora confidential 
talk, during which Kate had leisure to find 
out that her brother was even more thor- 
oughly out of sorts than before, and dis- 
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posed to snub her most ingratiating ad- 
vances. Madge and he had already had 
words ou account of a cuff bestowed on 
George, whom the younger girl considered 
as her own special property to quarrel with 
and protect, so that those two juveniles had 
retired to spend the evening roasting chest- 
nuts in the schoolroom; and Kate, finding 
that Eve was, as usual, too much absorbed 
in a book for gossip, retreated to the piano, 
in hopes that some of Dick’s favorite music 
mught have a soothing effect on him. 

She was anything but pleased when, after 
about ten minutes’ solitude, some one 
sauntered under the arch, and behold, it 
was not Dick, but the young barrister. 

“Am [ interrupting you?” said Clive, 
with that half-smile which Kate hated on 
his face, and which seemed to say, “1 
know you detest me, but I don’t care in the 
least.’ 

Aloud he said in addition: 

“IT thought you might like to hear what 
has been settled about your  brother’s 
affairs.” 

**Thank you,” said Kate, who was in- 
deed longing to know, though not from 
him; ‘‘ 1 dare say my mother or Dick will 
tell me all about it to-night; we always talk 
over family things when we are alone. Has 
it not been a lovely day?” 

* Very lovely,”’ replied Clive, the smile a 
little more visible—she positively seemed to 
amuse him!—‘‘and the night is still more 
s0—too fine altogether to be wasted indoors, 
wherefore I am come to bid you good-night, 
and leave you to your family chat.”’ 

** Goud-night,”’ said Kate, rather unwar- 
rantably mortified; and then she remem- 
bered that Dick had accused her of being 
rude to his friend, and driving him out of 
the house. Was she doing so now? Her 
cheeks flamed up at the idea. 

** But it is very early,’ she said, trying 
not to speak stiffly, and hoping Dick heard 
and approved, ‘‘and the night will keep. 
Are you tired of us that you hurry away so 
soon?” 

“I am not the least tired of you,” said 
Clive, ** not having had sufficient oppertu- 
nity—as yet; but ‘ prevention is better than 
cure,’ you know, so— However, I really 
Want to speak to you for one minute, so if 
you will try to endure me for so long, and 
not leave off your playing, I will do so.” 

“About Dick again?’”’ asked Kate, with a 
quick nervous thrill producing quite a little 
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peal of false notes, and which made her 
brother exclaim in horror from his easy- 
chair. 

*“*No,”’ said Clive, gravely, “except that 
I know you have kept your word—at some 
cost, | am afraid.”’ 

Kate’s color rose again. The treacherous 
color always would come and go, in her fair: 
young skin, in that unpleasant way. 

“At what cost?” she asked, proudly. “I 
don’t quite know what you mean. Of course 
I did as I promised. I don’t know if I was 
wise—”’ 

“It is always wise to take advice from 
people who do know,” said Clive, calmly. 
* But what I want to ask you now is sume- 
thing quite different. You kuow Lady 
Vanborough, believe?” 

** Bee Vanbor—’”’ began Kate, then check- 
ing herself quickly—** you mean the young- 
er Lady Vanborough, don’t you—Sir Alec’s 
widow? She is one of my greatest friends.” 

“And so you really like her? Well, [ 
agree with you.” 

**Do you?” said Kate, a little satirically, 

“And I am very glad to hear your 
opinion.” 

“Why?” 

**Q, because I thought that one woman 
could praise another without a single * but’ 
(always provided that the latter were ten 
years older than herself, and not likely te 
cross her path in any way). Good-even+ 
ing ’—with which Clive departed as imper 
turbable as usual, and leaving Kate fuming 
because she knew that he had not given her 
a shadow of his real reason, and was equally 
aware of, and indifferent to, her knowledge 
of that fact. 


CHAPTER IX. 


BERNARD CLIVE. 


BERNARD CLIVE had had a hard life, 
and it had tended to make him to all ap- 
pearance, and certainly to his own belief, a 
hard man. His father, a country rector, 
had from the day of his wife’s death con- 
centrated his whole affections on one child, 
the baby whose birth had cost its mother’s 
life; and who, after growing up into a deli- 
cate handsome boy, wayward and winning, 
and spoilt by father, brothers and sisters, 
had gone to college, got into trouble, drifted 
from bad to worse, and died a miserable 
death before his twentieth birthday in the 
quaint secluded home, whose happiness he 
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had destroyed from the first hour of his 
wasted life. 

It was Bernard who had followed him 
through his evil courses, trying with patient 
brotherly kindness to lead him from them; 
but Bernard had always given way to little 
Cyril in their childish days, and it was not 
likely Cyril would give way to him now, 
until it was too late for amendment; and 
when his brother brought him home, it was 
not to begin a new life in this world, but to 
pass the last few weeks of existence in 
seeking for a better “length of days, even 
life eternal ’’ in the world to come. 

Bernard used to say quite coolly, and as 
amatter of course, ‘The governor likes 
better to see Philip about him;”’ and no one 
in the family grieved more heartily than 
Bernard when, just before Philip left Ox- 
ford, the rector, whose eyes had long been 
failing, lost the sight of them altogether, 
and was thus shut out from the view of 
that face which had grown so dear to him. 
His daughter, who came next to Bernard, 
‘was married already; but her husband had 
died in the first year of their married life: 
died of softening of the brain, a malady so 
terrible that, but for her elder brother’s aid 


and sympathy, her own mind might have 
given way under the strain. He brought 
her home too, after all was over; and 
shortly afterwards Philip took orders, and 
returned to Woodleigh as his father’s curate. 

** My right hand and my eyes,” the old 


man would say, fondly. ‘Bernard is a 
clever man, they tell me; but he’s away in 
London doing for himself, and prospering 
finely; and I should be lost without Philip. 
Fancy the dear lad consenting to live here 
with his allowance fur a salary—and for 
my sake! But Phil had always Cyril’s eyes, 
and his was a tender heart through all.” 
Mr. Clive never guessed that it was Ber- 
nard who had persuaded Philip into the 
sacrifice, and had used his own prosperity 
to augment his brother’s allowance to the 
rate of a very fair salary, frequently deny- 
ing himself even necessary comforts and 
indulgences to add to those of the family at 
home. Philip knew it, and so did Harriet 
(Mrs. Barnard), who often received crisp 
bank notes for ten and twenty pounds from 
her brother; but with a peculiar shy reserve 
which, springing from being undervalued, 
had been his burden through life, he had 
begged that his father might not be told; 
and his request was carefully complied with. 
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It isa real pleasure to my father to re- 
ceive anything from you, Phil,’’ he said to 
his brother; ‘it would not be so from me,’ 
and the curate acquiesced. 

It had grown to be a family matter of 
course that Bernard was no favorite. “A 
dry, cold, taciturn sort of fellow like he did 
not care about that sort of thing.’”’ Some 
people must get the kicks, and some the 
halfpence in life. Philip got the halfpence, 
and Bernard loved him well enough to be 
content with the kicks: loved them all well 
enough to be glad to drink beer instead of 
wine, and see Harriet driving her now in- 
firm father in a little pony-carriage—his 
gift—and deny himself an autumn tour, 
that Harriet’s one little girl might be sent 
to an expensive school at Brighton. Mrs, 
Barnard had been left badly off in conse- 
quence of the legal inability of her husband 
to make a will during the last months of 
his life. He had made one some years be- 
fore his marriage, leaving the bulk of his 
property among relations of his own; and 
on that will they acted, leaving Harriet 
with little more than had been secured to 
her in the marriage settlements for herself 
and her child. It was an iniquitous affair, 
but even Bernard’s law practice failed in 
giving his sister the victory. He did the 
best he could for her instead; and Harriet 
thought him surly and unsympathetic be- 
cause, when she abused her husband’s re- 
lations with feminine warmth and vehe- 
mence, he merely shrugged his shoulders 
with the sarcastic observation: 

“* Merely the way of the world, my dear. 
Don’t excite yourself, and den’t put your 
faith in relations in future.”’ 

“Bernard! how can you!’ cried his sis- 
ter, indignantly. ‘I am sure there are no 
other relations who could behave so shame- 
fully, so meanly, so—”’ 

you?” said Bernard, coolly; “ I’m 
not. If you take my advice, Harry, you'll 
never be sure of any one, unless it happens 
to be his own interest to further yours.’’ 

**T don’t believe you, Bernard!’ cried 
his sister; ‘“‘ you mayn’t be very passion- 
ately attached to any one, but I don’t be- 
lieve you would ever do an unkind turn to 
me, or Minie, even if it were for your in- 
terest—horrid word 

Bernard stooped and kissed her, laughing. 
He was not given to caresses; but even 
that shred of justice moved his gratitude. 
It was something to be told by those to 


whom he devoted himself that they did not 
think he would rob them! Some minds are 
obliged to be contented with small favors. 

Philip had been the trouble of late. His 
disposition was not very unlike Cyril's; 
though his life had as yet been as exemplary 
as his brother’s had been the reverse; and 
though, in addition to the latter’s passion- 
ate, impulsive character, he shared Ber- 
nard’s obstinacy and determination of will. 
The Clives were descended from some of 
the blzest blood in England, and, like many 
people whose means are not commensurate 
with their station, were intensely proud of 
it; wherefore it was of course necessary 
that if Philip married—as was very likely, 
he being peculiarly sensitive to feminine 
grace and beauty of a refined type—his 
choice should rest on some one as well dow- 
ered in point of birth as of worldly means. 
Both Bernard and Harriet had been secretly 
anxious on this subject of late; the former, 
lest Philip should go and fall in love with 
some penniless girl—‘* When of course they 
would have a dozen children at once, and I 
should have to keep them,’’ thought Ber- 
nard; the latter, lest Philip should fix on a 
wife among the middle-class young ladies 
in the little country town nearest to Wood- 
leigh—*‘ Some one whom one would never 
dream of visiting,’’ said Mrs. Barnard, with 
a little sgiver of dismay, when she discussed 
the subject with her father, Philip being 
out among the poor. 

fear, my love, no fear!’ the old gen- 
tleman answered, confidently. ‘If it were 
Bernard, indeed—a queer fellow always, and 
too much like your Uncie William for me 
to fathom—but Phil will never disappoint us. 
Wait a while, Harry my dear, and you’ll see 
that he’s as particular as we could be; 
there’s time enough.”’ 

But Harriet had not to wait long; the 
time was near at hand. 

At the bottom of the rectory-garden stood 
a small cottage smothered in jessamine, 
and originally built for some particular 
curate belonging to a previous rector. Mr. 
Clive, having no private fortune of his own, 
had not been able to keep a curate; and 
during the boys’ school and college days, 
the cottage had been let to an elderly female 
cousin. Unfortunately, just as Mr. Clive’s 
blindness was coming on, this good lady 
found out that the cottage must be damp. 
In one room, where she had not been during 
nine of the thirteen years of her residence 
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there, she found blue mould on the paper, 
and stains of moisture most distressingly 
evident upon the ceiling. On the strength 
of this she took to bed with a bad cold; and 
on the strength of that cold she died some 
four months later, declaring with her last 
breath—she being then some ninety odd 
years of age—that it was the damp of the 
cottage which had killed her. Harriet wrote 
up to Bernard, begging him to find a new 
tenant for them. 

‘*Either a relation or a friend, if you pos- 
sibly can, dear Bernard. Remember, the 
cottage opens into our garden, so that who- 
ever lives there must be almost one with us, 
You know my dear father’s extreme exclu- 
siveness, and how entirely I share it; so I 
need not ask you to be more than careful in 
your choice of a tenant; and you are aware 
that at present it is impossible for us to af, 
ford any alterations in the garden fence 
which would at all cut off the cottage from 
us, in case of the people there being unde- 
sirable for intimates.”’ 

Bernard was aware of both facts. A 
couple of weeks later he wrote: 

“T have just heard of a likely tenant for 
our cottage from our cousin, Canon Digby- 
A widow lady, with an invalid relation, has 
been boarding with his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Dunn, at Hastings. The winds there, and 
the noise of a family, are too much for the 
invalid lady, and they are anxious to find a 
quiet little cottage in a pretty country place. 
Both Canon Digby and his brother-in-law 
speak in more than high terms of both 
ladies, the widow especially. She is still in 
her first weeds, middle-aged, somewhat re- 
served and exclusive, but dignified, graceful 
and refined enough to win respect and at- 
tention from every one. The canonis sure 
you would be charmed with her. However, 
as she seems to the full as particular as you 
are, perhaps a personal interview would be 
best before deciding anything. To this end 
I have suggested that the widow lady should 
go down to Woodleigh, see the cottage, and 
pay you a visit.’’ 

This suggestion was carried out, and with 
such effect on both Mrs. Barnard and the 
visitor, that before another fortnight the 
two strange ladies were comfortably estab- 
lished at the cottage. ; 

** My poor cousin, Miss Hyacinth de Vaux, 
said it was damp,’’ said Mrs. Barnard, while 
going round the little tenement with her 
widowel lodger. ‘‘But considering that 


she was ninety-five, poor dear, and had 
lived thirteen years here without ever using 
this room, I do think imagination had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“It looks to me as dry, and pretty, and 
sunshiny as a house could well be; and I am 
sure the quiet and country air will agree 
with my poor relative,’’ answered the other 
lady, in the full gracious tones which had 
taken Mrs. Barnard’s fancy from the first. 
“*We will certainly seek no further.” 

And she who spoke was the stranger we 
have already met in Alma Terrace—the ob- 
jectof Mrs. Spinks’s suspicions—Mrs. Grey. 

Harriet, the ultra-exclusive, had set a 
dangerous example in yielding to the fasci- 
nation of a voice and manner exceptionally 
refined. Philip followed it. 


CHAPTER X. 
NOTHING TO WEAR. 


THERE was to bea grand ball at No. 4 
Gresham Square, the De Ponsonbys’ family 
mansion, for it was the day of Petre’s com- 
ing of age. 

** We didn’t give a ball when Dick came 
of age,’’ said Kate to her mother, 

**T should think not,’’ said Lady Marga- 
ret, withashiver. ‘ If Dick were only half 
as steady as Petre! But he has left me no 
money for balls or anything else. No one 
ean help a stammer, but there are much 
worse things—”’ 

“Now, mother,” cried Kate, “‘ you don’t 
mean to say that you’d rather have that 
stiff clumsy Petre with his stammer, than 
poor darling Dick, who can cure himself? 
By the way ’’—with a sudden change of sub- 
ject for a still more interesting one—‘‘I 
must have a new dress. I’ve nothing to 
wear—positively nothing—and did you 
notice that one in Regent Street?—sea-green 
tulle bouffante up to the waist, and. with a 
cloud of tulle thrown over it, just looped 
back with a long trail of daisies and prim- 
roses. It was—O! too exquisite—the very 
thing if I were a blonde; but if I had some- 
thing like it in mauve, with—”’ 

“Are you sure you have nothing that will 
do?” broke in Lady Margaret. ‘ You had 
a new dress for Lady Gore’s dance; and I 
declare I don’t know what to do when the 
bills come in.” 

“It isa great bother,” said Kate, laying 
her pretty head sympathetically against her 
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mother’s knee, and turning up her face for 
a kiss, “‘but—O no, none of them would 
do; and I did wear the one you mean again, 
just before Christmas, and got it frightfully 
torn. Don’t youremember? And anyhow 
one must have a new dress for a grand affair 
like this. Every one else will, you know” 
—an unanswerable argument, before which 
Lady Margaret yielded, as she always did 
to Dick’s pleadings, sighing but silenced. 

“Of course I don’t want you to look 
worse than other girls,’’ she said, sadly. 

“King Cophetuas don’t look at beggar- 
maids now-a-days, mammy dear, I can as- 
sure you; and you know my Bashaw must 
be an extra big one, able to set Dick swim- 
ming, and take the whole family—By the 
way, after all I am not sure about lilac being 
a good color. It doesn’t light up nearly as 
well as green; but then I am rather dark 
for green, and I’m not dark enough for 
maize. What a hateful person I am! I 
don’t know any one so horribly difficult to 
dress if one even thinks of anything but 
white!’ and Kate puckered up her brow, 
and almost stamped her small foot, in hearty 
disgust for her own unmanageable appear- 
ance. Said Lady Margaret, soothingly: 

‘Don’t think about it, dear; but order 
the fly, and we will go to Madame Clarice 
at once,”’ 

She sighed again, poor hard-up mother! 
as she spoke; and yet she never thought of 
urging the economy which she knew was 
becoming positively necessary; and Kate, 
who would have parted with all her little 
fortune to her brother, and been glad of so 
doing, dreamt as little of the possibility of 
going without a new dress when she was 
tired of her old ones, as of going without her 
dinner when she was hungry. 

Why should the idea occur to her when 
nothing had ever suggested it? 

Later in the evening she was describing 
to Dick the dress she had fixed upon, and 
enhancing on the sweep of the train and ar- 
rangement of the flowers, with an animation 
which made Clive (he was always there now, 
Kate said) observe in his driest manner: 

**T never appreeiated till now the import- 
ance of dress. What a wonderful thing it 
is! The construction of a new ministry 
seems nothing to that of alady’s ‘polo- 
naise.’ ” 

Fancy your knowing the correct name!’ 
said Kate, good-humoredly; “‘but it is a 
wonderfully tiresome thing if you like, es- 
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pecially if you are not a blonde,”’ and her 
face took a pensive shade as she thought of 
the green dress aforementioned. ‘It is so 
difficult to decide,” she went on. ‘I have 
not ordered it yet; but I think—don’t you, 
mamma?—that the one I was describing to 
Dick was the nicest.” 
“It was frightfully expensive,” said Lady 
-Margaret, “frightfully. I can’t think 
where Madame Clarice gets her conscience. 
Twelve guineas for a dress which will only 
look fresh for one evening! You will ruin 
me, Katie.” 

“ Why, you dear old darling!’’ cried Kate, 
putting a white hand on either of her 
mother’s shoulders, ‘* you wouldn’t like me 
to go in a dressing-gown, and I haven’ta 
dress of any sort that I haven’t worn 
before.”’ 

“ Do girls’ dresses only wear once?” asked 
Dick. “What awful rubbish they must 
be! Ha, Kate! don’t you preach to me 
about extravagance again. We are all 
tarred with the same brush, you see, Clive.”’ 

Clive said nothing. He merely looked at 
the fire and smiled; but that smile stung 
Kate more than any words, and spoke, to 
her, a whole volume of comments on her 
magnanimous assertions uttered so short a 
time before. The red blood rushed up into 
her face with such a glow, it even dyed the 
pretty fingers still resting on her mother’s 
shoulders. 

““Why, Kate, how red you are!’ cried 
George, who, his bedtime not having arrived, 
was amusing himself by swinging on to the 
back of Clive’s chair, and taking a lively 
interest in the conversation of his elders, 
Clive looked up sharply, meeting Kate’s 
honest shame-faced blushes with a keenly 
scrutinizing glance; and George found him- 
self suddenly ousted from his post of espi- 
onage on the barrister’s chair. 

‘There is one great advantage in ladies’ 
dresses over luxuries in general,’”’ said the 
latter, presently. ‘‘ They are bought, made 
and worn not for the wearer’s selfish indul- 
gence, but for the purely unselfish reason 
of giving pleasure to other people, or doing 
credit to her own. No one ever heard of a 
woman buying a ball-dress to wear in her 
bedroom, or for her own solitary gratifica- 
tion; therefore one of these two objects 
must be the motive of all those ethereal 
‘toilettes’ which gratify our eyes at night; 
and I have no doubt that Miss Bellew’s will 
fulfil both. By the way”—with a swift 
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change of subject—‘‘ I dlso am going to this 
famous ball.” 

“Are you?” said Dick, languidly. ‘I 
didn’t know you knew the De Ponsonbys,” 

“I do not; but a friend of yours, Lady 
Beatrice Vanborough, does, and has kindly 
asked me to go with her.”’ 

“And you agreed! The De Ponsonbys 
seem to be enlisting all their benevolent ac- 
quaintances in the cause of helping to fill 
those hideous rooms of theirs. I shan’t 
myself, I know.” 

“Why, Dick! OY!’ cried Kate, waking 
from a meditation which, to judge by ex- 
pression, was not a happy one—“ all I cared 
about in going was that you would be 
there.” 

“Thank you, my child, but you see I’ve 
no hankering to meet Uncle Theo after his 
language in the park last week; and he’s 
just as likely as not to be there. De Pon- 
sonby was a sub. under him in my lord’s 
army days; and they’re both ‘Carlton’ 
you know.”’ 

**But Uncle Theo never goes to balls— 
does he, mother? ODick!docome. There 
will be no one else there that 1 the 
least for, except Bee Vanborough,” said 
Kate, pathetically, and quite unconscious 
of the poor compliment she was paying to 
the gentleman who was so busy trying to 
arrange the focus of Eve’s stereoscope, that 
the young lady might employ it on some 
photographs he had brought her. He saw 
it, for he was quick-sighted to a fault; but 
he also saw her unconsciousness, and smiled, 
not ill-temperedly. I don’t think he was an 
ill-tempered man, though he called himself 
one. 

Dick hemmed and hawed, and wouldn’t 
promise, ‘ Well—if Clive is going,” he 
said at last. “And I wonder if any of the 
other fellows I know are.” 

“‘A fellow I know is,” said Clive, “ 
by the way, about the last person I 
have expected to meet at a ball here.”’ 

**Who’s that?” 

*O, no one you know. I met him in 
New York when I was over there a year or 
so ago. He was not going into general soci- 
ety at all then—lived a hermit sort of life, 
and wouldn’t look at a woman.”’ 

‘Dear me! Why?” said Kate, opening 
her brown eyes in great amazement at this. 
last item. 

“‘A sort of modern Timon,’ added Eve.. 
**T should like to meet him.” 
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‘Only he wouldn’t look at you,” said 
Madge, ‘‘so where would be the good?”’ 

Eve isn’t a woman, so he would,”’ put 
in George. ‘‘She’s only a girl. O, is it 
my bedtime? I’m sure it isn’t nine yet. O, 
need I go yet, mamma?” 

** But what had made your friend so mis- 
anthropical?”’ said Kate, returning to the 
charge as George was ejected. Clive looked 
a little annoyed, as if he had said more than 
he meant already. 

**QO—some family trouble, I believe. I 
dare say he would not care to have it re- 
membered now. By the way, he was not a 
friend of mine; I only met him once or 
twice. He had been abroad for years.” 

“Ts he going with Lady Bee?’ asked 
Dick; and Clive answered, ‘* No,”’ rather 
shortly, as if he did not care to pursue the 
subject. Kate started another. 

** Talking of Bee, marama,” she said, ‘‘do 
you know she has engaged a companion at 
last? She wrote to tell meso. I do think 
it is the funniest idea.’”’ 

“IT thought ladies in her position often 
wan4,, a friend or a companion,” said Clive, 
as Lady Margaret said, ‘‘ Very funny,’ in 
acquiescence, 

‘* Yes, and when her husband died three 
years ago, everybody said she ought to get 
one for propriety because she looked so 
young,”’ replied Kate; ‘‘ but she set herself 
against it quite obstinately. Mamma was 
quite vexed with her.”’ 

“Well, my dear, because it was out of 
sheer opposition to her mother-in-law.”’ 

‘Well, mother mine, old Lady Vanbor- 
ough is so disagreeable; and really Bee did 
not need acompanion. She is one of those 
women who are perfectly able to take care 
of themselves anywhere.”’ 

““And therefore, as a woman’s vocation in 
life is to be taken care of, thoroughly un- 
womanly,”’ put in Dick. 

** Dick,”’ said Kate, solemnly, ‘‘ you don’t 
know anything in the world about women, 
I could take care of myself, and I’m not un- 
womanly.’”’ 

Clive laughed—‘ Logic unanswerable!” 
he said. ‘“‘At any rate, Lady Bee has testi- 
fied to her womanliness by yielding now— 
‘Best proof of womanhood you still will find 
in that sweet aptitude to change her inind.’ ”’ 

** Yes, but this is such a queer arrange- 
ment,’’? Kate said. ‘‘ Nobody thinks she 
needs a companion now; so she has been 
looking out for one for some months, only 
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not to go out with her, not to accompany 
her to the opera or anywhere, not even to 
appear when she has guests at home, with- 
out a special invitation; just for a compan- 
ion for herself when she’s alone and dull, to 
talk, or read, or sing to her as she wants, 
write létters, and all that sort of thing. She 
has been ever so long finding one to suit; 
for she would have a lady, and a pleasant- 
looking one; and pleasant-looking ladies 
generally wanted to go out with her; but 
now she has got a lady who hates soeiety, 
and agrees with her in all her notions.” 

“In other words, a companion who ob- 
jects to playing foil to Bee, as much as Bee: 
objects to her companion playing sheepdog 
to her,’ said Dick, yawning. ‘Sensible 
women! And what like is the damsel? 
Elderly, I presume?”’ 

* Not old, Bee says; and adds—O, here 
is her letter: 


***She has such a lovely face and style,. 
that simply to have her sitting near me at 
work will be paradise, after solitary gapings 
by myself, or dual bickerings with one of 
the Vanborough girls. If it were only to- 
prevent those detestable young women from 
volunteering visits on the score of my lone- 
liness, she will be a blessing. You must 
come and look at her.’ ”’ 


**Upon my word!” cried Dick. We'll go 
together, Kittie. A girl too, and secluded 
in Bee Vanborough’s boudoir! What an 
inducement to put up with her unbearable 
tongue, and go there often! Lovely, eh?”’ 

‘**T don’t think the lady is a girl, with all 
due deference to your anticipations, Bellew,”’ 
spoke Clive very slowly. ‘* I am afraid you 
will be disappointed. You forget your 
friend’s tendency to exaggerate.” 

‘Why, have you seen her there? What 
is she like then?” 

“Like a middle-aged widow lady, with 
her hair in bands, and a widow’s cap, and 
sufficient quiet reserve to hold her position,” 
Clive answered, in the same chilling wa, 
and rising to go. Dick made a face of 
disgust. 

**So much for your swans, Kittie! Iam 
glad Clive saved me from being duped into 
acall. And what about the loveliness, eh, 
Clive?”’ 

Clive was just bidding good night to Lady 
Margaret. He looked over his shoulder. 

** Really, you must not ask me to pro- 
nounce against any lady’s claims in that 
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line—besides, every man has a different opin- 
ion in these matters. What poet was it 
who said, ‘O womanhood, most fair within 
thyself?’ —Good-night. Miss Bellew, I shall 
expect to see you the most magnificently 
plumed of all the birds of paradise on Fri- 
day next.”’ 

**He will be disappointed then,” said 
Kate, gravely, when the door had closed. 
** Dick, dear (nestling up to her brother), 
**T am so glad you said that about extrava- 
gance. Do you believe that it really hadn’t 
crossed my mind before?”’ 

** What hadn’t? Are you crazy, child?” 
asked Dick, pinching the plump arms linked 
‘round his. 
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“No, but I am going to manage with 
what I’ve got. I hopeI shan’t look very 
horrid and dowdy,’’ said Kate, with a little 
pout of her ripe under lip, “ but if it will 
save twelve pounds—and at all events” 
(brightening up) ‘* you will have to go with 
me now, for if I am a dreadful failure I shall 
Want some one’to stand by me.” 

“Thanks; a calm suggestion! I wonder 
the idea doesn’t cross your limited mind, 
Miss Kittie, that if you were a ‘dreadful 
failure,’ as you call it, I might be ashamed 
to show in your company.” 

“A very likely notion! Asif you cared 
less for me than I for you!” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 


Cheerily curling upward 
To meet the first faint star, 
I see the smoke from the chimney 
On my homeward journey far. 
And gayly I hasten onward, 
Though my tired feet walk in snow, 
For the chimney smoke makes pictures 
That set all my heart aglow. 


‘There’s a fairy in its shadows 
That shows me a firelit hearth, 
‘Where the kettle bubbles over 
With happy household mirth. 
Grave Tab in the glow is sitting 
With her spotted kittens three, 
And two little bright-haired maidens 
Are waiting and watching for me. 
Tarrytown, N. Y., 1875. . 


THE FAIRY IN THE SMOKE. 


BY FOLSOM. 


The lamp sheds a mellow lustre 
Through its shining crystal dome, 
The cosy table is waiting 
For one who is coming home. 
My chair in the warmest corner 
Is cosily placed. My shoes 
Wait on the hearthstone. My paper 
Is ready with freshest news. 


One wee maid hies to the window 
To peer through the twilight thin, 

And one over Tab is bending 
To hear how the kittens spin. 

And the spell of world-worn sadness 
That day cast o’er is broke, 

And blithe is my long cold journey 
For the fairy in the smoke! 


others. 


“ Trifles Light as Air.” 


“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


Lizut. Freperic Ecerton, U.S. N., 
was twenty-five, unmarried and handsome. 
Of his friend and fellow-officer, Raymond 
Carr, likewise Lieutenant U.S.N., may 
safely be affirmed the same proposition, 
with a slight variation of the last clause, 
For whereas Monsieur Frederic was of the 
dark and swarthy order, with keen black 


eyes, black hair and thick mustache, both . 


soldierly and becoming, hued like the raven, 
or that less poetical bird the crow, Raymond 
_rejoiced in the possession of a blonde phy- 
sique, from whose almost girlish softness 
of complexion no shadow upon the smoothly 
shaven lip detracted. Yet those who put 
too rash a faith in physiognomy might 
discover, too late, that this fair exterior 
was not the visible sign of a yielding femi- 
nine nature, The innocence of the large 
blue eyes could freeze to a dangerous steely 
glitter; the laughing lip compress, and the 
clear forehead harden into deep lines of 
passion. For, like a majority of this pecu- 
liarly Saxon type, once fully aroused, his 
anger had a bitter, fell intensity, the more 
startling from its sharp contrast to his usual 
mood of careless gayety. Very seldom, 
however, was he thus excited; rather did it 
seem his vocation to try the temper of 
Mirth and malice arched his brow, 
and curled his mouth, whose particularly 
demure expression was wont to forebode 
some outrageous attack upon Egerton’s hot 
disposition. The latter, nevertheless, was 
very fond of his tormentor’s society, and, 
in spite of an occasional fiery word, the two 
were inseparable. 

Yet not quite that, for, from their con- 
versation as they strolled together up 
Broadway, it appeared that, on the previous 
morning, Lieutenant Fred had indulged 
himself in a single-handed jostle with the 
crowds sweeping along the pavements, 
Also, it would seem, he had managed to 
fall in love, during the course of his wan- 
dering. This fact was indicated by his 
reply to Ray’s commendation of an espiegle 
brunette face flashing past amid the 
throng. 

“That? I euly wish you could see a girl 
I met yesterday! By Jove!” 


“Pretty, was she?” asked the other, 
carelessly. 

“Pretty! I never saw such a beauty in 
my life—” 

‘There, there, dear!’ began Ray, sooth- 
ingly patting him upon the shoulder, after 
the most approved old-lady model. ‘* Now 
don’t go for to get excited; for what says 
Dr. Watts’s sweet little hymn—“ Children, 
you should never let your angry passions 
rise—”’ 

‘* Bother you, Ray!’ interrupted Egerton, 
angrily jerking away his arm; “leave me 
alone, will you?” 

**So it wandered off, on its first visit to 
New York, did it, and fell in love with a 
lovely little fish-woman—” 

**It doesn’t become you to say so, at any 
rate,’ broke in the other, now thoroughly 
provoked—* for she looked like you.”’ 

‘* Like me, did she?”’ laughed Ray. “‘ That 
alters the case, naturally.” 

‘* Why, of course I don’t mean that she 
wasn’t a great deal better looking, but 
somehow she reminded me of you.” 

Ray fairly shouted at the straightforward 
earnest unconsciousness of this speech. 

“Tm much obliged to you, I’m sure,’ 
he said—‘‘but I don’t quite trust your 
taste.”’ 

“You would, though, if you could see 
her. I turned square round, and followed 
sail for about a mile, and then lost her in— 
Jupiter! there she is now!’ 

‘*Where? Hallo! Belle, 
thought of seeing you here?” 

**Who wouldn’t, that has so often walked 
here with me! But who would have 
thought to see you, without a word of 
warning! Why couldn’t you have come to 
us, at once?’’” 

** Because I’ve been here less than two 
days, and, though it may not be polite to 
say 80, 1 have certain other things to think 
of beside you, Miss Belle! O, by the way, 
let me introduce to your favorable notice 
Lieutenant Egerton, a simple sailor just 
come to town, and out to see the sight. 
Fred, this is my cousin, Miss Isabella Os- 
borne—one of the sights aforesaid.” 


‘* Really, Ray,’”? remonstrated the young 


who’d have 
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lady, after the proper acknowledgments to 
her new acquaintance, “ your manners are 
worse every time I see you.”’ 

** Glad you’re logical enough to put cause 
and effect together,’’ answered the saucy 
scamp. 

“There is a proof, directly! And how 
could you make people stare, by hailing me 
as if I were aship? I had half a mind not 
to speak to you.”’ 

**Had you, truly? Well, you’ve con- 
cealed it so admirably that I’ve never sus- 
pected for a moment that you had even half 
one.”’ 

“Lieutenant Egerton, is he always like 


this?’ asked Ray’s monitor, resigning the 
attempt in despair, and turning to her silent 
companion. That worthy young officer, 
taken unawares, in a long look at the pretty 
face near him, was too disconcerted to do 
more than stammer forth a rather unsatis- 
factory reply. 

*O, it’s of no use to talk to him. He 
hasn’t his wits about him this morning. 
You see, being a Child of the Sun from the 
golden region of California, where they have 
everything but pretty faces, he is ready to 
fall in love at short notice. And yesterday 
he committed the fatal deed, as he has just 
been telling me. He says the girl is a 
‘stunner! Excuse the word—California 
style.” 

** Miss Osborne, I hope you will believe 
that I have said nothing of the kind—Ray, 
how can you?” in a tone of repressed 


anger. 

“Well, Pll tell you what he did say, 
Belle—that she looked like me. Come now, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” was the unhesitating reply— 
*‘ only a million times handsomer.”’ 

**No need for such impolite emphasis; 
but you see, Belle, 1 told the truth—”’ 

*T hope you’ll survive it, Ray, for it 
must have been a terrible effort!” put in 
Belle, saucily. 

**All the more credit to me, then.” But as 
I was saying, as we looked something alike, 
if he hadn’t called her -better looking than 
I, I should have thought you were the 
young lady. But undoubtedly I am much 
the handsomer of us two.” 

your own opinion!’ retorted Belle, 
half amused, half provoked. ‘“‘ But as your 


friend was the judge at first, we will leave it 
to him now. If you please, Lieutenant 
Egerton, wont my face bear comparison 
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with my cousin’s?” And she turned on 
him an arch coquettish glance, that swept 
him quite beyond his depth into a sea of 
ecstatic bewilderment, wherein he com- 
pletely forgot all other presence. 

“Tt ought not to be compared to anything 
but an angel’s face!” he cried, fervently, 
but stopped short at Ray’s whistle. 

“Whew! That’s pretty well for you, 
Egerton, but I object to your hasty conclu- 
sion that I am not an angel. Don’t believe 
a Californian would know one at sight, 
though.’’ 

Miss Osborne had blushed very deeply; 
not so much, however, at the words, which, 


in the mouth of many a man, would have 
been the merest compliment, as at the tone, 
whose earnest passionate sincerity bore wit- 
ness to a feeling the furthest possible from 
flattery. For Ray’s sally, coming as it did 
to effect a diversion, she was very thankful, 
and would fain have let the awkward sub- 
ject drop; but, troubled by her silence and 
heightened color, simple Fred must needs 
continue: 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Osborne; I am 
afraid I have been very rude. If there was 
anything I could say or do—” 

“*O, take it all back again, and say you 
only meanta quiz!’ volunteered Ray, forth- 
with so tickled at the fancy as to go off ina 
fit of laughter that from sheer sympathy 
compelled an answering sinile from passers- 
by. 
‘Don’t, Ray, please!’ begged his cousin, 
‘* Every one is looking at us.’’ 

“Well, my face will bear examination,” 
replied Ray, composedly. ‘If yours wont, 
why you should go veiled, my dear.”” But 
perceiving her rea] annoyance, he contrived 
to sober down his wild spirits. 

Miss Belle, having reassured Lieutenant 
Egerton, presently announced that their 
paths must diverge, unless they saw fit to 
accompany her on a round of millinery. 
As she had anticipated, the idea was flouted 
by Ray, who promised, however, to pay her 
a visit in the evening. His companion, too 
impatient to wait for an invitation and 
fearful of receiving none, took the matter 
into his own hands, 

“You are not angry with me, are you?”’ 
he asked, in a low eager tone, fixing his 
black eyes with involuntary but rather em- 
barrassing admiration upon her face. ** You 
will let me call on you?’”’ 

“Certainly, 7 shall be happy to receive 


‘you,” she replied, somewhat coldly. De- 
lighted with the permission, but fearful of 
having offended her, he walked away with 
a clouded face. Ray watched him a while 
in silence, then broke forth abruptly: 

**You’re a precious simpleton, Fred! 
Why didn’t you go down on your knees 
and ask her to marry you out of hand?” 

“What do you mean?” said Egerton, 
looking up with a hot flush staining his 
dark face at the sarcastic tone. 

*““Mean? Why I mean that you have 
fallen in: love, and are foolish enough to 
show it. Now that’s no way atall. Show 
a girl that you care for her, and she’ll snub 
you; pretend to be indifferent, and the 
game’s in your own hands. Now if you’re 
really in earnest, just play off, and stow 
your sentiment a while. That's my advice, 
and worth having, for I know all about 
these things—though not by experience, 
thank the ducks!” 

What these respectable fowls had to do 
with keeping him heart-whole Lieutenant 
Carr did not condescend to explain, nor did 
Egerton think it necessary to inquire; only 
drinking in the maxims of this unquestion- 
able authority with an avidity that prom- 
ised well for their future application. Miss 
Osborne, on her next meeting, was relieved 
at the change perceptible in her new ac- 
quaintance, for, sufficiently accustomed to 

admiration and attentions of the ordinary 
sort, she was quite unprepared for this pas- 
sionate fervor of feeling that knew but one 
bound from the heart to the lips. For, 
strange as it may seem to the cool well- 
balanced many, poor hot-hearted, hot- 
headed Fred at first sight had surrendered 
to a stronger, wilder love than some men 
feel after months of association; than some, 
indeed, ever know. Thus had been amply 
‘fulfilled Ray’s prophecy, uttered, aforetime, 
in the days of careless freedom, that, if ever 
Fred Egerton fell in love, he would go off 
like hot cakes. This he certainly had done, 
interpreting the metaphor to mean an entire 
abandonment to the impulse possessing 
him, between which, and the rules laid 
down by his mentor, the conflict often was 
80 violent as to make his course extremely 
difficult. At such es, since he could 
command his tongué Gut not his eyes, he 
would maintain a si watch, confusing, 
indeed, from its peculiar intensity, yet pref- 
rable to the extraordinary sf es which 
would frequently escape his lips. 
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Never a recluse, Belle led an uncommonly 
gay life during the furlough of her cousin, 
who, with his friend, was constantly tempt- 
ing her to this excursion or that gayety. 
At first these parties were delightful to all, 
but presently they began to be rather a pain 
than pleasure to one member of the trio— 
Egerton, who, reasonably or unreasonably, 
had conceived a violent jealousy of Ray- 
mond Carr. Asa relative, the latter could 
claim muny privileges denied to another; a 
fact in itself sufficient to trouble our moody 
lover, to whom it seemed, moreover, that 
there was a remarkable readiness both to 
claim and to yield these privileges, which, 
in connection with many more 

“Trifles light as air, 
But, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ,” 


could mean only a secret understanding. 
So, tormenting himself more and more each 
day, he was able at length to find in every 
careless look or tone a deeper signification 
over which to brood until some later chance 
should give him fresh food for thought. 
So did matters go gm worse and worse, until 
finally the crisis came in the sudden dis- 
covery of Ray with his arm around his 
cousin’s waist, and his lips whispering 
words beneath which her blushing face 
wore an expression half shy, half arch, and 
wholly maddening to the gloomy gaze be- 
holding it. At his entrance Belle had 
started and freed herself with aguilty haste, 
blushing yet deeper beneath his eyes. He 
turned away abruptly, but not too soon to 
intercept a meaning glance from Ray, as 
well as the answering conscious smile that 
just curved the lips of Belle. Without an- 
other word or look he rushed away, unable 
longer to preserve even so slight a self- 
control. 

Hardly aware of his own movements, he 
wandered restlessly through the streets, 
torturing himself with a useless review of 


his own unhappiness; remembering on what 


a plausible pretence Ray that evening had 
sent him without to await his coming; ques- 
tioning once more the events of the last 
two weeks, and at length recalling the 
treacherous advice which at the outset his 
sometime friend had volunteered. So it 
had all been a game from first to last; friend 
and sweetheart alike playing him false, and 
secretly laughing at the poor dupe. He 
thought of the drooping eyes, the varying 
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color, the tremulous tone on which he had 
built hopes and ventures never discouraged 
by his constant confidant, and, with the 
recollection of this deliberate perfidy, his 
hot Southern blood burned hotter yet, and 
until the fiery passion subsided it was well 
for Ray to be beyond his reach. But the 
soft evening air imperceptibly so cooled and 
sobered him, that finally the flames of his 
wrath melted down into a resolution to 
wreak his scorn and anger upon Ray, in an 
interview which should end everything be- 
tween them thenceforth, forever. 

Returning to his hotel, he awaited impa- 
tiently his companion’s arrival. The latter 
came in merrily humming a tune which he 
discontinued to address the grim figure 
before him. 

“Well, Fred, you rather took French 
leave of us to-night,eh? Idon’t know what 
humble apology the fair Belle will expect.” 

Egerton was silent. Ray resumed: 

“Why did you vanish, though, and 
where? I went down to *s and round 
by ——, but none of the fellows had seen 
you.” 

“You are too aid Egerton, short- 
ly, almost afraid to speak lest he should 
lose his slight hold of self-command. Ray 
sat down opposite him, and began to drum 
the half-finished tune upon the table. 

*So you are in your tantrums again, old 
fellow? I thought I’d cured you of those.’’ 

“You have cured me of some things be- 
side,”’ answered Egerton, in a suppressed 
voice. “Faith and friendship among the 
number.” 

“Have I? Uncommon good success for 
what I had no idea of. Cured you of love, 
too, perhaps?”’ 

Egerton clenched his hand to keep down 
the rising passion. 

** How dare you speak to me of that?’ he 
exclaimed, hoarsely. 

**O, I see! you’ve been at the theatre— 
that explains your heroics. But I can’t 
quite make out why I shouldn’t speak to 
you of that—meaning love, I suppose—con- 
sidering I was the one to advise you on the 
subject.”’ 

** Yes, I remember your advice!”’ grinding 
the word out between his set teeth, 

‘Mighty thankful you seem for it, too! 
I think I’ve earned a right to ask how the 
pretty little game comes on. Who’s going 
to win?” 

His listener could not trust his voice to 


reply to this cool mockery, and Ray con- 
tinued: 

**T suppose it’s only fair to tell you that 
I’m convinced my cousin’s affections are 
engaged. Wont say to whom, though. 
Naturally she keeps it rather a secret.”’ 

Egerton sprang to his feet, his face 
flushed, and his black eyes fairly ablaze 
with a passion now wholly unrestrained. 

Have a care,” he gasped, “‘how you 
add insult to deliberate treachery—to—to— 
base—”’ 

He breathed hard and stopped, thought 
and speech alike swallowed up in a whirl- 
wind of rage. Quite unprepared for such 
overmastering emotion, Ray all this time 
had been quizzing his companion; but now 
marking the flash of the eye, the quiver of 
the lip, and the excitement manifest in 
voice and inien, he became conscious of 
something more serious than ordinary ill- 
humor. Dropping his mockery, he said 
kindly: 

** What is it, Fred? something has vexed 
you. If it is anything I have said or done, 
you know my ways mean nothing. As for 
that about my cousin—” 

But here Egerton interrupted him, start- 
ing back from the hand laid upon his 


‘shoulder: 


**Don’t touch me—I tell you it’s not safe. 
And don’t speak to me of her!’’ 

Ray sat down again, and after a minute 
spoke calmly and very coldly: 

“You need have no fear of my forcing 
myself upon you in any way, but if you can 
talk reasonably, perhaps you will be so good 
as to tell te the meaning of all this?’ 
Then with a softened tone he added, “ If I 
have unconsciously offended you, it seems 
to me that some explanation is due an old 
friend.” 

‘Friend!’ repeated Egerton. “ No friend 
of mine. I look for something else than 
meanness and falsehood in my friends, 
Raymond Carr!” 

“That is sufficient. Whatever you may 
mean, you shall never have occasion to say 
that twice tome. Neither my friendship 
nor acquaintance shall trouble you in 
future.”’ 

His voice had net once risen above its 
ordinary level, bué its quality was icily, 
scornfully bitter, while his pale set face in 
every deep-graven line revealed the impress 
of a hard wnyielding nature, beside which 
Egerton’s ffhpulses seemed weak and tran- 


if 
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sient. Something in his frozen calm served 
to chill the passion of the latter, and with 
some he itation he addressed Ray, who had 
risen to go. 

“Stop a moment! Will you answer me 
one question?”’ 

“Demanded in that tone? No. The 
time is past for giving or receiving explana- 
tions, As we could hardly be supposed to 
derive much pleasure from each other’s soci- 
ety, hereafter we will be strangers, as far as 
possible. I have the honor to wish youa 
good evening, Lieutenant Egerton.” 

With these frigid parting courtesies the 
door closed upon Raymond Carr, leaving 
poor Fred alone with his own miserable 
reflections. 

These same reflections the sober morning 
light rendered no less disagreeable. By that 
time the fire of wrath had burned down to 
ashes, over whose chilly remains he could 
only shiver wretchedly, all the more deso- 
late for the remembrance of their former 
heat. Nor was his mood improved by the 
recollection that on this morning, of all 
others, he was expected to play the ciccrone 
to Belle Osborne, who, bent on a visit of 
curiosity to acertain ship, had gladly availed 
herself of his superior practical knowledge 
tosupply her own nautical deficiencies, His 
first thought was to renounce all connection 
with the affair; his second to go through 
with it, and by his distant indifferent man- 
ner deprive the heartless coquette of any 
anticipated triumph, while teaching her that 
he understood and despised her double-deal- 
ing. Strengthened by the reflection that it 
would be most ungentlemanly to break an 
engagement urged by himself, the good 
resolution prevailed, so far as to cause him 
to appear at the appointed time. 

Miss Belle was not very long in perceiving 
that there was something out of the way. 
Naturally, her inquiring mind sought to 
discover the precise grievance, but these re- 
searches were not duly rewarded. Her 
questions met with short and unsatisfactory 
replies; her sallies were received with em- 
barrassing gravity; while, to make yet more 
pleasant, in the face of all this discourage- 
ment, she was forced to sustain the burden 
of the conversation, whieh, on his part, was 
conducted in a monosyllabic manner worthy 
of the old Spartan brevity. In vain she es- 
sayed one line and another, in succession. 

“Your furlough is but a week longer, 
now, isn’t it?” 
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“About that.” 

**T suppose you will hardly be very sorry. 
Out of service, and among strangers here, 
you must have foundit ratherstupid. Con- 
fess, now, haven’t you?” 

Oo no,”’ 

‘* As for me, I scarcely know when I have 
enjoyed myself so much. I shall expect to 
miss my cousin—and you—considerably, at 
first.” 

“Thank you.” 

* Really, Lieutenant Egerton, you are so 
odd! I don’t believe you understand one 
half of what I say!’ 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Osborne.” 

“But why are you so silent this morning? 
Does anything trouble you? Are you ill?” 

O no—that is yes—rather.” 

so sorry!’ 

** You are very kind.” 

““Wouldn’t it be best toreturn? Itisa 
pity to trouble you—when you are not well, 
too.”’ 

*O no, it’s nothing—no trouble. 
salt air does me good.”’ 

A fine excuse, indeed, for enjoying her 
society unreproached of his own conscience! 
In despair, Belle presently resigned herself 
to her taciturn mood, which was seldom in- 
terrupted save by some bit of marine intel- 
ligence, tendered and accepted with equal 
and edifying gravity. Finally, in order to 
end the confusion of an unusually long 
pause, the young lady observed, sagely: 

“These, I know, are the sails, or shrouds, 
that one is always reading about. But how 
can they call them by such a dismal namé 
as shroud, when sail is so much nicer?’ __ 

Poor Fred must needs laugh at this woe- 
ful land ignorance of subjects so familiar to 
his own salt-water apprehension. 

“Tf they did call them shrouds, Miss 
Belle, the boatswain would give them a les- 
son pretty quick, These, you see, are just 
the sails—yonder are the shrouds.” 

And he directed her gaze to the great ropes, 

** But L always thought that they were the 
same,” said Belle, laughing, and coloring a 
little, 

“Ono.” And then, pitiful of so benight- 
ed an understanding, he began to instruct 
her in the mysteries of the ropes and _ rig- 
ging, concluding th. lecture rather abruptly, 
with the remark: 

**T should have thought you would know 
all about it from your cousin?”’ 
““O, my cousin cannot tell me everything. 
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He has quite enough to do to answer my 
questions, now,’’ replied Belle, smiling 
archly up at her companion. For the first 
time during that whole morning their eyes 
met fully, and in the glance was something 
which caused Belle to look down, and made 
the young man forget his cold reserve. 

“IT wish I might ask you a question!” 
he exclaimed, vehemently. “If I only 
dared!’ 

Just then, from under her drooping lashes, 
she saw him start suddenly, and looking up 
beheld her Cousin Ray at the moment dis- 
appearing frum view. Surprised at his pass- 
ing them by without a word, she turned to 
Egerton, only to be startled by the forcibly 
repressed passion in his face. 

“Lieutenant Egerton,’”? she cried, in 
alarm—*‘ you may ask whatever you wish, 
if you will promise in turn to answer me 
one question?”’ 

“Well?” said he, gloomily, looking away 
to escape her searching gaze. 

“Ts there any—any—quarrel between Ray 
and you? You are to tell me the truth, 
remember?” 

“Yes,”’ he answered, abruptly, too much 
troubled by her wistful tone to know how 
to disguise the unpleasant fact. 

“© Lieutenant Egerton, is it—” 

“One moment, if you please, Miss Os- 
borne. It was to be but one question, and 
Iclaim my right, now. Are you to marry 
Raymond Carr?” 

“Marry him? Cousin Ray?” repeated 
Belle, with eyes widening in utter amaze- 
ment. “Of course not!” 

* You are not deceiving me?’ demanded 
Fred, in a tone of fierce doubt. She drew 
back coldly. 

“T have no answer for such words, sir.”’ 

‘Forgive me! I hardly know what I say 
—but—what was he saying to you last night, 
then?” 

The sudden rush of blood that burned in 
her cheeks confirmed his suspicion, for the 
moment weakened. 

“I thought so,” he muttered, with a 
vehemence that almost frightened her; 
**you care nothing for me—you make me 
your sport though I love you—love you as 
he never could—”’ 

“Will you hear me?” she ventured, feel- 
ing that this overmastering excitement must 
be checked, at all hazards. ‘‘I do care for 
you, far too well to make a sport of you, and 
if this quarrel is about—if it has anything 
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to do with me, I beg of you to be friends 
again with Ray.”’ 

“Because you love him!’ he insisted, 
hotly. 

“Ido not love him—not in that way. 
Will you—” 

“Then why was his arm around you? 
why did you blush at his whispers? and why 
did he send me out of the way, and look so 
at you, when I came back?”’ 

Again the blood ran redly over cheek and 
brow, as she replied: 

** Ray is like a brother to me, and—and— 
I know you will not ask me any more, when 
I entreat it as a favor, and assure you that 
it is not as youthink. Now will you please 
be friends with him?” 

**T will, on condition that you prove your 
assurance of not caring for him, by telling 
me what he said to make you blush, last 
evening?” 

At this her face grew pale and red by 
turns, 

“You are very hard with me, I think. 
When you have my assurance, it is not kind, 
nor—nor courteous to insist upon condi- 
tions.” 

you like,’ he replied, doggedly. It 
was evident that the demon of jealousy had 
possessed itself of his spirit too entirely to 
admit any concession on his part. Belle 
Osborne, after the first glance at his set 
face, seemed debating some difficult question 
with herself. Presently she turned and ad- 
dressed him, eyes and voice forcibly steadied 
by some strong resolution. 

**Since you leave me no choice, I will do 
what I can to remove this misunderstand- 
ing. Last night we spoke of yu—’ Here 
a momentary flush crossed her cheek, but 
she did not falter, while something in the 
hard determination of her mouth brought 
out a deeper likeness to Ray, showing her 
akin in spirit, also. Meantime, the young 
man’s black eyes were fastened eagerly upon 
her face, as if to seize any hidden meaning 
too subtle for words—‘“‘ Ray spoke of you,” 
she continued—‘‘and told me that he 
thought you—loved me, and that you were 
too good to be trifled with, and—”’ 

She had forced herself on bravely, until 
now, but at this point she stopped abruptly, 
and averted her face. 

““And—what?” he urged, with uncontrol- 
lable vehemence, ‘‘ What did you say?” 

She turned toward him suddenly, her 
cheeks in a flame, but the fire of her eyes 
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quenched in springing tears, as, in tones of 
distressed indignation, she said, below her 
breath: 

“You will not ask me more—you shall 
not! It is unmanly—”’ 

The publicity of the place was a restraint, 
but he caught her hand close with a passion 
that meant more than many a caress, all the 
while murmuring low quick words, inco- 
herent and scarce intelligible ‘to ears un- 
quickened by love. But poor Belle’s heart 
was traitorous, and despite a consciousness 
that the young man’s mingled love and jeal- 
ousy had made him appear harsh, violent 
and ungenerous, the little rebel did so 
clamor for forgiveness and forgetfulness, 
that the weak mistress was fain to surren- 
der a discretion. Her lips answered not, but 
her eyes met his, with a look that satisfied 
his eager questionings more fully than were 
possible to speech. 

“And now,” she said, after a while, will 
you go and make your peace with poor Ray, 
if you please?” 

This request he readily obeyed, promis- 
ing, moreover, to bring the other back with 
him, if possible. But when, leaving her, he 
walked away in search of Ray, he could not 
but consider that the possibility was hardly 
a probability, in view of the young man’s 
peculiar nature. Yet, for his own sake no 
less than Belle’s, he persevered in the under- 
taking. 

Ray, not aware of their proposed expedi- 
tion, had been greatly vexed at the chance 
that forced upon him a meeting which he 
hai specially desired to avoid, for it was no 
part of his plan to expose to his cousin a 
disagreement certain to trouble her to no 
good end. Therefore, in order to guard 
against a second encounter, he resolved to 
stay quietly out of sight until she should 
have left the ship. Leaning over the side, 
idly watching the water, he was unconscious 
of any approach, until, feeling a touch on 
his shoulder, he turned to behold Frederic 
Egerton with a countenance wherein shame 
and embarrassment struggled with an earn- 


est good-will, sufficiently indicating his de- 
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sire for reconciliation. No such weakness, 
however, was visible in the face of Ray, 
who, simply withdrawing from the out- 
stretched hand, looking full into the eyes of 
the other, awaited his speech in calm cold 
silence. This naturally had the effect of 
disconcerting poor Fred, who, after a vain 
search for the proper form of apology, finally 
broke forth in this wise: 

** Ray, I knowI was a fool and worse, last 
night, and I’ve come to ask your pardon for 
my villanous behaviour to you. Ask any- 
thing of me and call me all the hard names 
you like, only don’t remember against me 
something I’m so heartily sorry for.’”’ 

He stopped, willing to say anything, but 
hardly knowing what to say, and looked 
imploringly in Ray’s face, which had grad- 
ually changed during this appeal. Egerton’s 
unaffected humility and brave acknowledg- 
ment of wrong had strongly seconded the 
relentings of friendship, yet, with all this, 
itis doubtful if the latter’s impulsive and 
fiery spirit had ever known a conflict as 
severe as that which it cost Raymond Carr’s 
steely nature to soften into forgiveness of 
the unconscious petitioner beforehim. But, 
with him, the doing of a thing meant the 
doing of it once for all and entirely; so, 
having fairly reached a decision, it was with 
an unclouded brow, and a smile which had 
no trace of hardness, that he offered his 
hand to Egerton’s grasp, saying: 

** Never mind, Fred, I'll call you no hard- 
er name than a simple fellow who doesn’t 
Know his best friend, I was on your side 
from the first.” 

know you were,’’ put in Fred, remorse- 
fully. “ She told me as much, just now— 
and—and—she wants me to bring my cousin 
and hers back with me.”’ 

**Indeed?”’ observed Ray, mischievously, 
marking a sudden accession of color upon 
the swarthy cheek. ‘*‘ Then suppose we go 
at once to our cousin!’ ‘ 

And, through the soft summer day, the 
three walked homeward together, as merrily 
as if their peace and happiness had not been 
so lately endange:ed by ‘Trifles light as Air.” 


JENNY sat by the parlor window sewing 
on her Marguerite dress for Mrs. Deck- 
hoven’s fancy costume party. It was tle 
best thing she could do. Her aunt lent her 
the blue quilted silk petticoat, and her own 
old fawn-colored street dress was just the 
thing to rip up and make over for the out- 
side skirt, caught up German peasant fash- 
ion. The whole costume would not cost 
her a penny, and that was a very important 
thing in her aunt’s eyes. It would be be- 
coming, too, and that was an important 
thing in Jenny’s eyes, for—well, of course 
you know Fred Deckhoven would naturally 
be at the party, and that was enough to set 
more than one girlish heart in a flutter. 

“Nell Birney is going to hire a dress 
from the theatre,” said Jenny, half to her- 
self and half to her aunt who was trimming 
a thrifty heliotrope at another window; 
“and Clara Day is having a beautiful Marie 
Antoinette costume made outright at Mad- 
ame Follett’s.’’ 

** Ridiculous!” exclaimed Aunt Baker. 
“Are their fathers nabobs? Jenny, child, 
who is that going by on the sidewalk?” 

** Fred Deckhoven!’”’ said Jenny, in alow 
voice, as she pushed her dress down on the 
floor that he might not see it, as he glan 
round at her window and politely bowed. 
Had he seen it? She could not tell, and she 
took it up again with half a sigh after he 
passed, wondering if he would think it pret- 
ty, after all. 

The dress was almost done by dark, but 
Jenny was not satisfied with it. Some new 
touch was needed to make it perfect. And 
then she tried for the hundredth time to re- 
call a painting of Marguerite that she had 
once seen at exhibition. 

“A pocket! a pocket!’ she exclaimed at 
last; ‘‘a little hanging pocket of blue silk! 
That is just the thing.”? And immediately 
her deft fingers went to work fashioning 
the tiny blue silk affair which was to swing 
at her side. 

“It looks like a three-cornered bag!’ 
sniffed Aunt Baker. ‘‘ You can’t even put 


a pocket-handkerchief in it.’’ 
Jenny laughed, and laid the pocket care- 
fully away along with the prayer-book and 
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rosary that she had borrowed of Bridget the 
kitchen girl, for of course Marguerite must 
have a prayer-book and rosary. The great 
evening came, and Mrs. Deckhoven’s house 
was lighted from top to bottom, and cloaked 
figures in masks and dominos entered from 
moment to moment and ran lightly up stairs 
to the dressing-rooms. 

“Do put on your domino, Fred,” said 
Mrs. Deckhoven to a handsome young Faun 
who stood in the library waiting for the 
guests to assemble; ‘‘ and let me whisper a 
secret in your ear. Clara Day will be 
dressed as Marie Antoinette! So now do 
remember all our wishes, and don’t let those 
two little flirts, Nell Birney and Jenny San- 
ders, absorb all your attention.” 

The Faun laughed lightly, and replaced 
his wood-brown domino in time to escape 
recognition from the merry maskers who 
came troopingin. A ‘“nut-brown maid” 
who came tripping his way seized his arm 
and led him off fora promenade. Folly flew 
laughing by, kings, and queens, and harle- 
quins began flirtations in the corners, and a 
quadrille was made up almost entirely of 
nuns, and Quakers, and friars. Marie An- 
toinette soon gathered a little group of ad- 
mirers, and the Faun, disengaging himself 
from the coquettish nut-brown maiden, 
stood for a few moments watching her. 

**She is all pink satin and city style,” 
was his mental comment. ‘But what I 
want to see is a certain blue and fawn-col- 
oréd costume. Can it be I made a mistake 
when I thought it was for the party?” 

Just then Marguerite came gliding shyly 
into the room with downcast eyes, holding 
her rosary and prayer-book. 

‘Just the sweetest, prettiest masker in 
the room!’ thought Fred, following her 
with his eyes. ‘‘ But confound it, I can’t 
join her here right under Aunt Ellen’s stern 
glances. I'll. manage it somehow before 
long, though.”’ 

And he slipped away into the library to 
write a tiny three-cornered note to slip into 
Marguerite’s hand as soon as fortune fa- 
vored him with a chance. 

Meanwhile, little Bertie Deckhoven, the 
petted eight-year-old son of the hostess, dis- 
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guised as a page in a pretty green velvet 
suit, was roaming about the rooms, looking 
for his favorite friend, Jenny Sanders. She 
gave him lessons sometimes when he was 
well enough to study, and after lessons she 
always told him stories; so of course he 
loved her dearly. 

“Are you my Jenny Sanders?” he asked, 
pulling the sleeve of the graceful nut-brown 
maid. 

**No, I’m not!’ she answered, scornfully. 
* Be off, you little tease!’ 

“T might have known by the hair,’’ said 
the discomfited child; ‘ yours is coarse and 
dark, and my Jenny’s is fine and yellow. 
I'll just look for yellow hair now.”’ 

And so in the course of time it fell out 
that Marguerite, standing pensively in a 
recessed window almost hid by the curtain, 
found a little hand sliding into hers, and 
then the childish voice asked: 

“Aren’t you my Jenny Sanders? I’m so 
tired looking.” 

“Yes, Bertie darling,’’ she whispered, 
kissing him, ‘‘{’m Jenny; but don’t tell 
anybody; and I can’t let you stay here 
talking to me, for fear folks will guess.”’ 

But Bertie had a cherished plan to ac- 
complish. Deep in his tiny pockets were 
some candies which he had snatched from 
the supper-table, aud had been saving all 
this while for his Jenny Sanders. His little 
hand was tugging to get them out, while 
Jenny, looking over his head, was watching 
that handsome Faun threading his way 
through the crowd, wondering whether he 
was coming towards her corner. Yes, he 
certainly was! 

** Bertie, Bertie!’ she hurriedly whis- 
pered, ‘“‘run right away this minut», dar- 
ling; for if any one sees you with me they 
will know in an instant whoI am. Hurry, 
Bertie!’ 

The little fellow had just succeeded in 
getting out from his pocket two chocolate 
creams, and one sugar plum wrapped up in 
fringed paper witha motto. Seeing Jenny’s 

little blue peasant pocket hanging at her 
side, he slipped them into it at once, with- 
out her noticing in the least what he was 
about, and then away he ran into the crowd 
again, just as his cousin Fred sauntered up 
to the trembling Marguerite. 

** Marguerite!’ he whispered, in a thrill- 
ing voice, ‘‘ have you stolen away here for 
your devotions? Forget your rosary and 
book a little while and talk to me.” 
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Jenny would have consented gladly, but 
her quick eyes saw the nut-brown maid and 
Marie Antoinette detaching themselves 
from the gay throng and coming directly 
towards the window. 

“*T cannot,” she said, softly; ‘“‘ we shall 
not be alone.” 

Fred was prepared for this emergency, 
and had his little note all re dy in his hand. 
That, at least, should speak for him. He 
thrust it into the little swinging blue pocket, 
and whispered as he did so: 

** Read my heart in that!’ 

‘Well, well!’ exclaimed the nut-brown 
maid in Nell Birney’s unmistakable mock- 
ing voice. ‘‘ Pray what temptation are you 
offering now, Sir Faun, to poor Marguerite? 
Is it jewels and a mirror?”’ 

“*Nothing but bonbons,”’ he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘*Sorry I’ve no more left; but come 
with me, fair ladies, and I will find sweets 
for you, too.”’ 

He offered each an arm, and gayly whirled 
them away, know'ng that otherwise they 
would remain to teave Jenny. But she, 
poor child, felt disappointed because he 
went. 

**Nothing but bonbons!’’ she repeated, 
wonderingly; and putting her hand into the 
little blue pocket which had proved itself so 
useful, she drew out Bertie’s candies, en- 
tirely missing the little three-cornered note, 

**T don’t see what he meant,”’ she thought, 
feeling very much mystified; and then it 
occurred to her that there was a motto with 
the sugar plu. How stupid in her not to 
think of it before! 

She hastily untwisted the fringed paper 
and unwound the little printed slip inside, 
only to read these words: 


‘*T know you love me, sweet coquette, 
Nay, do not fear to own it, 
Since blushing cheek and tender glance 
Have all too plainly shown it.”’ 


Jenny’s face flushed indignantly behind 
her little blue domino mask, and a sharp 
pain shot through her heart. How unkind 
and rude it was in him to give her such a 
motto, and how forward and unmaidenly 
she must have seemed to him if she had 
really given him any occasion for such an 
insult! 

“I'm sure I never gave him a ‘tender 
glance,’’’? she thought, resentfully. “I 
always tried to look at him as if he wasn’t 
any different from our old frowsy Dr. 
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Graves. But I shall hate him now, I know 
I shall, and I wont stay here a moment 
longer to be treated so!’’ 

So poor little Marguerite slipped quietly 
out of the great brilliant parlors, and made 
her way up to the dressing-room again, 
where the gas burned low and the chairs 
were strewn with hoodsand wraps. Noone 
was there, and she was glad of that, for the 
tears were crowding into her eyes and she 
felt so heartbroken that she did not want to 
speak to any one, but just to creep into 
some little corner and hide away in sorrow 
and mortification. She laid her head down 
on a great heap of shawls, crying softly to 
herself, and wished the music and merri- 
ment were not so loud down stairs, it jarred 
on her so to hear them, 

Up the stairs swept the stately Mrs, Deck- 
hoven with a lady guest whose dress of lace 
had been torn in the crowded dance, 

“There are pins here on the dressing- 
table,’’ said the hostess, as she entered the 
room and turned on the gas. 

Jenny buried her head deeper among the 
shawls, and as she was on the further side 
of the room, and almost hidden by a chair, 
she remained unseen. 

**Thanks,”’ said the lady, as Mrs. Deck- 
hoven assisted her in pinning up the dress, 
“‘Itis really not of the slightest consequence, 
only one doesn’t want to be tripped up. 
What a lovely party this is, Mrs. Deck- 
hoven! such a perfect success! Do tell me, 
isn’t that handsome Faun your husband’s 
nephew?” 

** Yes, it is Frederic,” replied Mrs. Deck- 
hoven. ‘‘ Really, I think I had better use 
a needle here.’’ 

“O no, itis of no consequence. Wasn’t 
that Clara Day who was leaning on his arm 
so confidingly when we met them in the 
hall? I thought I recognized her sloping 
shoulders.”’ 

“Yes, it was Clara. Do you know I 
have really reason to believe that may be a 
match yet?”’ said Mrs, Deckhoven, as she 
fastened the last pin. 

“Ah! I thought at one time it might be 
Nell Birney.” 

‘*O, there was nothing in that; Fred is a 
sad flirt,’’ was the complacent reply, as the 
two ladies went out of the room together. 

Alas, poor little Jenny Sanders! She 
cowered on the floor in her Marguerite 
dress until she was sure they must have 
passed down the stairs, and then she came 


slowly across the room and stood before the 

mirror. What a pale tearful face it was re- 
flected there, so changed from the bright, 
pretty, hopeful Marguerite who had beheld 
herself with a happy smile only two hours 
before! 

** Nobody shall see me looking like this!’ 
thought Jenny, with rising pride. ‘I hate 
Fred Deckhoven, and I am going to put on 
my things and go straight home, without 
waiting for Aunt Baker to send for me.”’ 

Fred Deckhoven, terribly weary of his 
tete-a-tete with Clara Day, was letting his 
glances wander from her as much as polite- 
ness would allow, when he saw a slim little 
figure, enveloped from head to foot in a dark 
waterproof, stealing quietly down the stairs 
and going out at the front door. 

“*How much that looks like Jenny!’ he 
thought; and was very glad when a moment 
after another gentleman joined Miss Day, 
and he was relieved from service. He went 
up and down through the parlors, looking 
carefully in every direction, but Jenny was 
nowhere to be seen, 

“Do you know where Miss Sanders is, 
Bertie?’ he asked, as he suddenly came 
across his little nephew curled up disconso- 
lately against a sofa pillow. 

I don’t,”’ said Bertie, ‘I did find 
her once, and gave her some of ny candies, 
and then she told me to run away when she 
saw you coming. And pretty soon after 
that she went up stairs, I do wish she 
would come back!’’ 

“Very strange,’’ thought Fred Deck- 
hoven, as he strode moodily away. ‘‘ Have 
I made a fool of myself, and is she trying to 
shun me?” 

Meanwhile, Jenny Sanders was walking 
swiftly around ‘the corner to her aunt’s 
house, and as soon as she gained it she went 
directly to her own room and locked herself 
in. Then she passionately tore off the pretty 
fawn and blue costume that had cost her so 
much pains, and tossed it in a heap on her 
closet floor, pocket and all, After that she 
sat down and cried. 

The next day she passed Fred Deckhoven 
on the street with the slightest possible 
recognition. 

He can’t call that a ‘tender glance!’ ”’ 
she said to herself, as she walked resolutely 
on, though she was conscious that he 
paused and was looking after her. 

He did not call to see her after that, nor 
did he write her any more three-cornered 
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notes; but she heard of his taking Clara 
Day to a concert, and one afternvun she saw 
him driving past in a carriage with Nell 
Birney. Then Mrs, Deckhoven sent her 
word that Bertie was ill and could take no 
more lessons; so in one way and another 
all her acquaintance with the family seemed 
likely to end. 

She went singing about the house as 
usual, but she grew pale, and her mouth 
lost its pretty trick of smiling at every word 
and trifle. Aunt Baker said she looked 
peaked, and wondered why she didn’t want 
to go to parties any more, 

One day Nell Birney ran in to call, and 
brought all the latest news and gossip, as 
usual. She had something great to tell 
about herself this time, namely, her en- 
gagement to her cousin Charley Pierce. 

**Nobody even guessed it beforehand!’ 
she said, triumphantly, “for I flirted with 
everybody else, and hardly ever spoke to 
Charley in public; but I liked him best all 
the time. I wonder whose turn will come 
next? Clara Day’s, perhaps, for we all 
know she is in love with Fred Deckhoven; 
but I must say I don’t see any great signs 
of devotion in Fred. Jenny, why don’t you 
ever go anywhere any more? People will 
forget all about you if you don’t look out. 
Now, there’s that great party at Mrs, 
Blake’s to-night, and I know you’re invited. 
Why don’t you go?”’ 

*O, I don’t care to,” said Jenny, as care- 
lessly as she could. 

“It will be splendid, of course, Clara 
Day has a perfectly lovely new turquoise 
silk to wear. And that reminds me, Jenny, 
I want the pattern of that fascinating little 
blue silk pocket you wore with your dress 
at Mrs. Deckhoven’s costume party.” 

**] haven’t any pattern, but you can cut 
one by the pocket itself,’’ said Jenny, start- 
ing from her chair at once to get it, glad of 
an exause to leave the room for a moment, 
it was so hard to sit still and hear about 
happy engagements and Clara Day’s lovely 
dresses, 

The blue silk pocket lay still ifi*the bot- 
tom of the closet. Jenny had never touched 
it since that night. But now she took it 
up and slowly carried it down to Nell. 

*O how pretty! I can cut the pattern in 
a moment,” said Nell. ‘‘Can you give me 
a piece of newspaper? Thanks! I will lay 
itright here on the table. May I see what 
you lined it with, Jenny? Why, here is some- 
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thing inside—the funniest little three-cor- 
nered note, 1 do declare!’ 

Jenny logked up in startled surprise and 
caught the rote from Nell’s ds. What 
could it be? ‘She could not wait an instant, 
but tore it open, and found this inside: 


“JENNY, DARLING,—Can’t you come 
into the library by-and-by? There is some- 
thing I have set my heart on saying to you 
to-night—something I want to ask of you. 

“In suspense, FReEp.”’ 


Nell was watching Jenny as she read, 
and noted the swift joyous blush that over- 
spread her face, and then the pallor that 
succeeded it. She knew she would discover 
nothing by seeming too curious, but she 
was sure there was a mystery there worth 
fathoming. She was almost sure, too, that 
it was Fred Deckhoven’s handwriting on 
that paper. 

She cut her pattern, said good-by, and 
went home with all her active mind on the 
alert. 

That evening at Mrs, Blake's party, as 
Fred Deckhoven was languidly threading 
his way through the crowd, he saw Nell 
Birney just before him, and stopped te con- 
gratulate her on her engagement. She de- 
tained him with some merry speech, and 
then said, lightly: 

“*Don’t you admire my pretty lace pocket, 


“Mr. Deckhoven? I cut it to-day by Jenny 


Sanders’s, the one she wore with her Mar- 
guerite dress, youknow. And sucha funny 
thing happened! There was a three-cor- 
nered note in her pocket that she had never 
even seen before. It must have lain there 
ever since the costume party. I wish some- 
body would put a note in my pocket, if it 
would make me look as happy as hers made 
her. Poor thing! she’s looked sad enough 
lately, anyhow.”’ 

Fred Deckhoven lost all hislanguor. He 
looked electrified. 

‘* Thank you, Nell Birney!’ he said. ‘I 
don’t believe you have ever done a better 
thing in all your life than this. Good-night, 
Im going.” 

‘*What’s all that?” asked Clara Day, 
floating up in her rosy tulle just in time to 
hear the last words and to see Fred vanish. 

“Why, Mr. Deckhoven remembered a 
call he had to make,” said Nell, coolly. 
‘* How impulsive he is! 1 don’t believe he 
has even stopped to excuse himself to Mrs, 
Blake.” 
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Jenny Sanders sat alone in her aunt’s 
quiet parlor. Her face was in her hands, 
she had so much that was sweet, so much 
that was hopgjess to think of. She heard 
the doorbell without any interést; nobody 
but the postman ever came. But that step 
in the hall! She started up, and there was 
Fred Deckhoven, he was clasping her in his 


arms, and it was all real and no dream! 


Love’s course never runs smooth, but in 
this case, the troubles were now all past, 
and Nell Birney had not long to wonder 
whose turn would come next to be engaged. 
And the blue silk pocket? Well, that hangs 
in Mr. and Mrs. Deckhoven’s sanctum, and 
will hang there, I suppose, as long as it 
holds together. 


BY 


T am very lonely, darling, 
To the window oft I go, 

But I miss the old-time shadow, 
Miss the shadow on the snow. 


Peering out into the darkness, 
PainfuVbeats my heart, and low, 


For no more I see the shadow, 
Vanished shadow on the snow. 


O, how oft I’ ve watched the moonbeams 
Blithely dancing as they go, 


Boston, Jan., 1875. 


SHADOW ON THE SNOW. 


And my heart has beaten lighter, 
At the shadow on the snow. 


With its undefined dim outline, 
It has set my heart aglow, 


And I’ve blessed the welcome shadow, 
Dim-edged shadow on the snow. 


Come back, once again, my dearone, 
Bring back times of long ago, _ 
Once again from out the window, — 


Cast thy shadow on the snow, 


BY REV. DR. 


Ir is exactly five years from the comple- 
tion, in 1869, of M. Lesseps’s great work, 
when we are entering the Suez Canal on our 
way to the East. It is early morning, and 
all Port Said is wrapped in slumber, not- 
withstanding the shrieks of the steam-whis- 
tle with which we summon our pilot. Ina 
few minutes he is on board, and we are 
moving leisurely along, with the placid 
water of Lake Menzaleh on our right, and 
an apparently illimitable expanse of sand 
on our left. 

There is a cloudless sky, but a cool land 
breeze as yet prevents the heat from being 
oppressive. On the borders of the lake, 
flocks of sleepy-looking pelicans are seen 
flapping their wings, whilst further away, 
whole regiments of flamingoes are airing 
themselves in the morning sun. But what 
impresses us most of all is the well-known 
mirage, which we can see here to perfection. 


THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 


H. STANDISH. 


To all appearance our steamer is passing 


between two vast lakes, and in spite of our- 
selves, we find it hard to believe that what 
on the left hand looks like an ocean of blue 
water, studded with picturesque groups of 
islands, is nothing but thearid desert. Bets 
on the subject, though of course but with 
one result, are freely made between our 


male fellow-passengers, who, in the airiest 
of toilets, now begin to come up for their 
morning coffee. 

Although we are in one of the widest 
parts of the Canal, the regulation speed of 
five knots an hour is not allowed to be ex- 
ceeded, all even at this pace there is a con- 
siderable “wash” from the propeller. it is 
curious to watch the water abreast of the 
ship receding from the banks on either side 
as she approaches, and returning again in 
the form of huge waves, which dash up over 
them, and appear to threaten the whole 
with destruction. 

Our progress under these circumstances 


Through the Suez Canal. 


is necessarily slow, and but one of the five- 
mile stations, or “‘gares,’’ that of Ras-el- 
Ech, has been passed by the time that we 
are summoned to breakfast. 

As it happens, we are particularly fortu- 
nate in our passengers, the greater number 
of whom are leaving England for the first 
time, and looking forward to Oriental life 
with pleasant anticipations, Amongst the 
party there is of course the. customary In- 
dian Major, returning from leave, and who 
knows every inch of the journey as well as 
he does Pall Mall. There is also the colo- 
nel’s wife, who, it is said, commands a 


native regiment in the Punjaub, and under 


whose wing two charming rosebuds of 
daughters are being imported on what is 
known as ‘‘ the connubial spec.’”” There is, 
too, the usual young lady avowedly on her 
way to be married, and whose fiance is to 


meet her directly the ship arrives, Nor 


should we be complete without the youth- 
ful civilian, the ‘‘ competition wallah,”’ as 
some one calls him, on his earliest travels, 
and who mildly inquires, at one stage of the 
journey, how the water taken from the 
Canal by evaporation is replaced, aud ap- 
pears quite relieved upon hearing that the 
supply from the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea is fully adequate for the purpose, 
Though most of us have our peculiarities, 
every one is in capital health and spirits; 
and probably a happier or more light-heart- 
ed party than we are at breakfast never 
passed through the Khedive’s dominions, 

We have scarcely time to get again on 
deck when Kantara appears in sight. Here 
we are stopped to allow a steamer, which 
we see approaching from Suez, to pass; and 
whilst she is coming up an opportunity is 
afforded of observing the place. 

To those who remember the Canal at the 


time of its formation, few places could pre- 
sent a greater contrast than exists between 
Kantara of the past and Kantara of the 
present time. What is now simply a ferry, 
as the Arab name signifies, was formerly 
one of the most important stations from 
which the work of éxegvation was carried 
on. The Jong rows of barrack-like build- 
ings, which are now untenanted and falling 
to decay, were then occupied by hundreds 
of busy laborers; and two flourishing hotels 
were open, in the place of the one solitary 
restaurant, which, under the name of the 
“ Hotel de la Poste,’ now supplies the wants 
of the pass'ng traveller. 
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On the other hand, the natural beauties 
of the spot, such as they are, have in the 
interval, undoubtedly increased. The little 
garden in front of the restaurant, for whose 
table @’ hote it furnishes the ad, is a per- 
fect oasis, overflowing with vegetables and 
flowers, amongst which the crimson-blos- 
somed oleander, now in full bloom, grows 
in wild luxuriance, 

Kantara is on the high road to Mecca, and 
whilst we wait beneath the shade of the 
poplars clustering by the water’s edge, the 
ferry-boat takes across a load of pious Arab 
pilgrims and some half-dozen lean and dusty- 


looking camels, 

Before long the vessel for which we are 
being delayed comes up, and as shé passes 
by, her homeward-bound passengers, with 
sallow sickly faces, telling of ill-health and 
disappointment, look with some curiosity at 


the happy party on board of us, 


As we again move on, theusands of smali 
fish, which appear to have found a home in 
the Canal, are seen leaping out of the water 
on every side pursued by some, to us, invis- 
ible enemy; and we pass from time to time 
the large steam dredgers engaged in the per- 
petual task of clearing the channel. (This 
service alone costs £48,000 per annum.) Of 
the effect of their Herculean labors, the 
long trains of sand-laden lighters that we 
ineet furnish abundant evidence. ~ 

When we approach Lake Balleh, the 
feathery tamarisk trees which become visible 
along the banks on either side, give an ap- 
pearance of verdure to the scene which one 
would scarcely have expected tofind. This, 
however, is at present only in places; and 
as the sun approaches the meridian, the 
perpetual contemplation of the telegraph 
posts, which line the shore, and, with un- 
limited quantities of gray sand, are now 


nearly the only objects to be seen, is found 
to become monotonous. Some of our fellow- 
passengers seek refuge in the three-volume 
novel, others in magazines or newspapers. 
A great deal of tobacco is consumed, and in * 
spite of the high temperature, a little flirta- 
tion goes on. Several of us retire below for 
a siesta, but the majority subside into the 
comfortable chairs on deck, and are soon 
oblivious of M. Lesseps and his works. 
Somehow, every one manages to get 
through the time pleasantly enough, and 
just as the dinner-bell is heard, at four 
o’clock, the shipis entering the deep cutting 
of Guicr, where for half a dozen miles the 
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desert is lost to view behind the banks, 
which are here higher than at any other 
part, averaging as much as from fifty to 
sixty feet. Te width cf the Canal, too, is 
less than elsewhere, being only a hundred 
feet across from bank to bank. The result 
we soon perceive in the terrific heat, which, 
reflected from the burning sand, becomes 
almost unbearable. Even the ship’s side 
appears to flicker and undulate in the fierce 
glare of the sun, and both wood and metal- 
work grow too hot to be touched with im- 
punity. 

Whilst all are at dinner, amid the clatter 
of knives and forks and the din of conversa- 
tion, a soft rustling sound is heard, followed 
by a gradual stoppage of the ship’s way. 
The cause is soon evident—she is aground. 
This, too, in the very hottest part of “the 
ditch,” as the major irreverently terms the 
great maritime canal. What makes the 
matter worse, is that there is but another 
hour or so of daylight left, and the prospect 
of spending the night here fills every one 
with consternation. 

Rushing on deck, we find the pilot, who 
is unable to speak a dozen words of English, 
shouting, stamping and gesticulating as only 
a Frenchman can; whilst the captain, calm 
and collected, is at his post, quietly giving 
the necessary orders for getting the vessel 
afloatagain. By laying out a hawser ortwo, 
and reversing the engines at full speed, this 
is happily soon accomplished, and, after a 
few minutes’ detention, we are again pro- 
ceeding on our course, 

It strikes everybody as a little singular, 
that out of the twenty-six pilots in the 
Canal Company’s employ, only three should 
be Englishmen, the remainder being of 
Italian, Austrian and French nationality. 
This, at a time when seventy per cent of 
the vessels using the Canal fly the British 
flag, seems inexplicable, and sometimes 
leads to curious complications. 

A tragic incident is related of one of these 
pilots, a Frenchman, who ran the vessel he 
was in charge of aground, and every other 
means having failed to float her off, applied 
to the English captain to discharge his cargo, 
which consisted of a telegraph cable. This 
he positively refused todo, and the pilot 
having exhausted every argument upon him 
without effect, retired to his cabin and com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat. His 
grave may still be seen on the banks of the 
Canal, and his countryman, the chief of the 
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department at Ismailia, in relating the oc- 
currence, added, in a tone of admiration, 
“After all, was it not a heroic death?” 

Just a few minutes before sunset, we pass 
the handsome chalet erected for the Em- 
press Eugenie at the opening of the Canal, 
and the vessel emerges from the deep shad- 
ow of its banks into Lake Timsah, or *‘ the 
Sea of the Crocodile,’’ as the Arabs call it. 

The pretty town of Ismailia now becomes 
visible, with the palace of the Viceroy and 
the residence of M. Lesseps conspicuous 
amongst the smaller dwellings. Atthesame 
time we catch sight of the peaks of Sinai in 
the distance, as well as the violet-tinted 
hills of Gebel Attakeh, which from an ele- 
vation of some two thousand feet overlook 
the town of Suez. 

After the dreary plains of sand which for 
hours have been the chief features of the 
landscape before us, the aspect of Ismailia, 
off which we anchor for the night, is most 
pleasing. Here more than at any other 
place on the Canal vegetation has prospered ; 
and when one contemplates the well-kept 
gardens, and the tall poplars and acacias 
now waving in the evening air, it is difficult 
to realize that but little more than half a 
dozen years ago this verdant spot was re- 
claimed from the barren desert. 

Ismailia was evidently intended by M. 
Lesseps for a big town, and the chief port 
of the Canal, though his views on this point 
have as yet scarcely been accomplished. 
The place, indeed, is admirably laid out. 
Broad streets with good roads, stately. ave- 
nues and neatly built houses, meet the eye 
at every point; and in the handsome square 
the graceful palm and banana tree flourish 
side by side amid a profusion of flowers and 
shrubs of every kind. Nevertheless, it must 
be owned that, as a town, Ismailia is nota 
success. In spite of the climate, which on 
account of its greater dryness is far prefer- 
able to that of Port Said or Alexandria, Eu- 
ropeans refuse to settle here in any number; 
and pretty as the town is, it fails to attract 
visitors. Trace is almost unknown, and 
though there are hotels, cafes and shops in 
abundance, yet there appears to be a total 
absence of persons to manage and of cus- 
tomers to frequent them; and strange as it 
may seem, Ismailia, five years after the 
opening of the great oeeanic highway which 
passes its gates, remains almost without in- 
habitants. 

The dullness of the place, however, does 


not extend to our ship, on board which, as 
it happens, there is a dance to-night. 

The following day, whilst a pleasant fresh- 
ness still lingers in the morning air, we em- 
bark the pilot allotted to us for the remain- 
ing half of the journey, and are again under 
way. Lake Timsah’s blue waters are 
soon lost sight of, and we enter the cutting 
of Serapeum, another of the narrow portions 
of the Canal. Fortunately we pass through 
this before the sun has got very high; and 
only two hours after starting we steam into 
the Bitter Lakes, through which for twenty- 
five miles our course extends. 

Here we are able to proceed with less 
eaution, as the lakes, though dry at the 
time of making the Canal, have now a near- 
ly uniform depth of twenty-seven feet. The 
channel is no longer marked out by the 
floating posts which in other parts do duty 
as buoys; and no sidings are necessary, as 
vessels can pass each other, in these broad 
sheets of water, without difficulty. 

We shoot past the tall concrete lighthouse 
at the southernmost extremity of the lakes 
ata considerable speed, notwithstanding a 
strong adverse current which we weet flow- 
ing from the Red Sea; a little past noon the 
ship passes into another cutting, where for 
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five miles the width of the Canalis again 
reduced, although its general appearance is 


the same. We here notice a difference in 
the banks, which rise to the height of five- 
and-twenty feet on either side, and consist 
of rock and clay. 

It is a busy day in the Canal, and, from 
the number of times that we are stopped to 
allow vessels to pass, one is enabled to form 
some idea of the enormous amount of the 
present traffic. 

Occasionally the scene is enlivened by a 
view of the neighboring railway, as well ag 
of the fresh water canal connecting Ismailia 
with Snez; and every now and then we 
eome across a string of camels trudging along 
on the bank above us, with here and there 
a white turbaned Arab turning towards 
Mecca, and prostrating himself in prayer, 
Notwithstanding little incidents of this 
kind, most of us begin to get a little weary 
of looking, hour after hour, at never-vary- 
ing tracts of sand, and no one is sorry when, 
after passing the plains of Suez, we arrive 
off the well-known town of that name, 
Here we stay only long enough to discharge 
our pilot and receive a visit from the health 
officer, and before sunset are steaming away 
down the Red Sea. 


—-—---—-—— 
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' The Fate of one of Stoneman’s Raiders. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


_ I was in the service all through the great 
struggle, and it would be singular if I had 
not heard of or met with some adventures 
which can be safely set down as thrilling 
and exciting, if not extraordinary. The 
eavalry-man saw and encountered much 
that did not come in the way of the foot- 
soldier; and if his adventures were more 
dangerous and his duties more laborious, it 
was no reflection on him of the musket. It 
was simply the force of circumstances. 

I don’t think there is an acre of road be- 
tween Washington and Richmond, for a 
space of thirty miles wide, that I haven’t 
ridden over. For three years, during the 


bloodiest part of the struggle, our brigade of 

cavalry, sometimes alone, sometimes con- 

solidated with other brigades, scouted that 

country day and night, picketing fords, 
11 


cross-roads and mountain passes; and ft 
was not boy’s work. If there was a week 
that we did not have a cavalry fight, losing 
a dozen troopers, we made a long march in 
commemoration; and if there was a day we 
did not make at least a five mile scout, we 
thought surely that a meeting of peace com 
missioners was being held. 

When Stoneman made his famous but ill- 
directed reconnoissance, our brigade held 
the head of the marching column. None of 
us of the rank and file knew exactly what 
was intended, but could guess pretty straight; 
and as we were in heavy force, and all fresh 
mounted, the column was full of enthusi- 
asm, and ready to follow the guidons to the 
gates of Richmond. I never saw a better 
mount of men in all my experience, or one 
that had a better record for hard riding and 
good fighting. 
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_ On the second day out, after we were 
fairly inside the enemy’s lines, and had en- 
-countered and scattered several small de- 
tachments, the bugles blew “‘halt,’’ and the 
column turned into a fine grove by the turn- 
pike road, to take an hour’s nooning. We 
had scarcely unbridled, before we were 
opened on with a fusilade from the woods, 
about thirty rods across a field, and in less 
than fifteen minutes had uncovered and 
routed a guerrilla gang numbering fifty, and 
capturing two. About a quarter of a mile 
back on the road we had passed a small 
farmhouse on our march; there was no wa- 
ter in the grove, our canteens were empty, 
and a comrade named Sam Burham and my- 
self determined to return to the house and 
fillthem. We also took along a dozen or 
more belonging to others, and started away 
- with the belief that we should return long 
before the column would be ready to march, 
leaving our horses and arms behind. There 
was no sign of life about the premises as we 
approached, and we felt a little uneasy as 
We sauntered up the long path, not fearing 
but thinking it curious that neither women 
mor negroes were to be seen. A field of 
corn, the stalks growing higher than a man’s 

» almost completely surrounded the 
house. Not knowing the whereabouts of 
the well, and convinced that it would be 
just as well to ask a favor as to take it by 
force, Sam and I at length stood upon the 

ow step at the door, and I gave a loud rap, 
and then another, and another, as no one 
appeared. ‘‘It’sno go,’’ said Sam; ‘“‘ they 
have took to the woods.”’ But, as if to fling 
back his words, a step was that moment 
sheard descending the hall stairs. It came 
part way down, stopped, and then a voice 
sang out ‘‘come in.’”’ Raising the latch, 
«we stood upon the threshold to meet the 
-face and form of a girl seemingly about 
fourteen years old, who was standing on the 
stairs. Before we could utter a word the 
lass took in our identity and errand, and 
commenced to warn us with a motion of her 
hand. As we stood there she came down 
, another step, and whispered, ‘‘Go back as 
‘soon as you can—the cornfield is full of 
gu ” 
. Before we could realize her words there 
was a rush behind, a suppressed shout, and 
. both of us were lying on the grass, the fierce 
_ Visages of a score of guerrillas glaring down 
upon us. Our arms had been seized, dou- 
4 bled behind and tied in less than a moment 


—in fact, before we had ceased thinking of 
the girl’s warning words. “If you make 
the least noise, I'll cut your throats as I'd 
slash a dog’s!’’ 

These words were uttered by one who 
seemed to be the leader of the gang, and he 
bent down close over us, holding a wicked 
bowie-knife right before our eyes. And 
then, after conversing a moment with the 
gang, in such a low tone that we could not 
catch the words, the man added: , 

“Git up and come along with us; and I 
warn ye agin that if ye open your traps to 
us, make as much as a chirp, I'll let ye have 
this cutter clear to the hilt.’’ 

Not over five minutes had passed since 
we gave the first rap at the door, and events 
had succeeded each other so rapidly that 
we had not had time to thoroughly compre- 
hend what had passed. We rolled over on 
the grass, got to our feet with considerable 
difficulty, and with a guerrilla on each side, 
carrying a naked knife ready for use, we 
started off through the corn toward the rear 
of the house. After ten minutes’ watch we 
brought up ata log stable, into which we 
were rudely flung, warned again to keep 
quiet, and the gang departed, leaving three 
of their number to guard the doorway. 

‘* Well, Sam?’”’ I inquired, as we walked 
to the far corner of the hut. ‘“ Weil, 
Charles?” he inquired in return; and both 
of us gave each other a long puzzled look. 

Captured we were—no doubt of that, and 
by the very worst foes that a soldier ever 
encountered. But our forces were so near, 
and in such round numbers, that we were 
inclined to treat the whole affair as a trick 
which would shortly end in our release and 
the punishment of our audacious captors. 
We could hear the shouts of our men, the 
neighing of the horses, and it was hard to 
realize that we were captives there within 
shouting distance of several thousand com- 
rades, ‘*They’ll soon miss us and make a 
search,’ whispered Sam. And we both 
waited to hear the bugle blow ‘“‘ boots and 
saddles,” knowing that our absence would 

be seen as soon as the troopers rode into line 
forthe marches. At length the signal came, 
sounding shrill and clear, and caused a stir 
among the guards at the door, one of whom 
looked in and grinned in a malicious and 
triumphant way. If we were missed, and 
we must be, some of the men would re- 
member our errand, and doubtless ride back 
to the house to hurry us up; and we stood 
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and waited fortheevent. We plainly heard 
the clanking of spurs and sabres as the 
troopers rode into line, and for the first time 
began to feel a bit uneasy. In a few mo- 
ments more the whole gang of guerrillas 
came running through the corn into the 
hut, having an air of excitement, and the 
door was immediately barricaded with logs 
and boards, and the fellows unslung the 
carbines which had hitherto been carried 
over the shoulder by the strap, and then 
stood waiting and listening. Sam and I 
were immediately convinced that our com- 
rades were searching for us, but how were 
we to give them aclue? Inamoment more 
we heard voices, and then the tramp of 
horses through the corn. Sam and I were 
comparatively alone in our corner, and had 
just planned to raise a loud yell, when two 
of our captors came up, flung us down, 
kneeled over us with their naked knives 
held in the air, and muttered in whispers: 

** Jest one move of your tongue, and the 
knives go to your hearts!” 

It was easy to read a face during those 
days of murder and bloodshed, and a child 
would have seen the folly and danger of dis- 
obeying that command. A shout might 
bring help, but it would be too late to avail 
us. Meanwhile the troopers rode to and fro 
through the corn, shouting our names, and 
two of them at length halted near the hut. 

‘*Mighty curious, Tom,” remarked one 
of them. 

“Well, it is,’ replied Tom, who had 
shared my blanket and the contents of my 
haversack a hundred times. ‘‘ They aint 
the boys as would desert, and they left every- 
thing behind; and I shouldn’t a-wonder if 
the cursed guerrillas had nabbed ’em.”’ 

And the boys rode away, conversing as 
they went, and we directly heard the clatter 
of hoofs on the hard turnpike road. The 
guerrillas looked down into our faces and 
smiled, and we knew that we were their 
prey. Nota movement was made for full 
ten minutes, and then two or three of the 
gang softly unbarred the door and stepped 
out to reconnoitre. They returned ina few 
moments and reported that the entire com- 
mand was out of sight and hearing. 

“Now, then, we'll give these Yankee 
whelps a trial!’ ejaculated the leader, re- 
suming his old tone of ferocity; and we were 
conducted out doors. Keeping in the corn 
all the way, we at length reached the woods 
behind it, were roughly helped over a fence, 
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and the sight of a score of horses greeted 

our eyes. The command was immediately 
given to mount, and Sam and I were or- 
dered to take a position midway of the col- 
umn, and we started on a slow walk through 
the woods, going northward. We marched 
about a mile, and then debouched in a 
clearing in the midst of an encampment of 
thirty or forty tents, over one of which 
waved a Confederate flag. Our arrival was 
greeted with shouts of satisfaction and yells 
of “‘hang’em!’ And we were immediately 
conducted to the tent of the called colonel. 

As we entered he stood regarding us for a 
moment, and then, in a voice of extreme 
passion, hissed: 

“Why in —— don’t you remove your 
hats!’ 

There was the best reason in the world— 
because our arms were yet tied painfully 
tight behind us, and Sam ventured to ex- 
plain, using respectful and quiet language. 

“You lie, you cursed dog!’ yelled the 
colonel. And he gave Sam a blow on the 
mouth that sent the hapless lad flat to earth, 
bleeding from nose and lips. At this junc- 
ture one of the men, whom I afterwards 
heard addressed as ‘‘ Captain Weathers,’ 
interfered, telling the colonel how and 
when we were captured, and the man did 
not serve me the same ugly trick, as he 
seemed intending. My comrade was a 
young man of high talent, with some of the 
best blood of the North in his veins, and I 
think that blow was the first and last one 
which ever touched him. He was bold and 
courageous to extremes, and could have had 
acommission by saying the word. When 
he was pulled to his feet after that foul 
blow, and the ‘‘ captain’ had wiped off the 
blood with a piece of tent-cloth, I saw a 
glitter in Sam’s eyes that fairly made my 
nerves thrill and quiver. His blue eyes, 
unusually full of laughter, seemed to have 
turned blood-red, and there was a quiver- 
ing about the veins which stood out on his 
high forehead, that showed how thoroughly 
that brutal act had touched his sense of 
manhood. 

We were then ordered to sit down on. 
campstools, the colonel and his “staff” 
ranged in front of us, and they commenced 
to ply us with questions, asking how many 
troops Stoneman had, where he was going, 
the names of the regiments, and so forth. 
Sam would make no reply whatever, but sat 
breathing hard and fast; and what infor- 
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mation I chose to give was not so thor- 
oughly reliable as might have been. At 

length, seeming to think that all possible 

information had been secured, a guard was 

called in, and we were conducted through 

the camp to another log hovel, but a stout 

one, ushered in, and a sentry left at the 

door, with orders to shoot us down if we 

made a move to escape. Before the captain 

left he gave orders that our arms should be 

untied, and spoke a pleasant word or two to 
Sam, seeking to excuse the conduct of the 
colonel by saying that he had taken a glass 
too much. There was a pile of straw in 
one corner of the hut, and we threw our- 
selves on to this as soon as our arms were 
-released. Sam said but very little; he agreed 
that we would be held as prisoners of war, 
and that it would be Libby or Anderson- 
ville at the worst. 

“But I shall go no further,’’? he mut- 
tered, after a short silence; ‘‘I’d give a 
thousand dollars to revenge that blow.”’ 

I tried to smooth it away, and at last, 
drilled out, we both fell fast asleep, and did 
not awaken until just at dark, and then on 
account of voices close to the boys outside. 
As we listened we heard a voice inquire: 

“What are we going to do with the two 
blue bullies?” 

“Why,” answered another voice, 
s’pose they'll go to Richmond, though I go 
for stringing them up to a tree.” 

The voices continued for some time long- 
er, the speaker concluding that we would 
not be hung for spies; and then they drew 
away into the gathering darkness, leaving 
Sam and me to discuss our chances. We at 
leneth resolved to make an effort to escape, 
and in this idea made a tour of the hut, 
carefnily sounding the logs and corners to 
find a weak spot. While thus engaged we 
accidentally displaced a hanging board, and 
the noise brought the sentry to the door in 
amoment. Seeing us both on our feet, he 
fired off his musket in the air, shouted for 
help, and in ten minutes more the hut was 
full of excited guerrillas, among whom were 

the colonel, captain, and several non-com- 
missioned officers. The sentry was ques- 
tioned as to what he had seen and heard, 
but I stoutly denied that we had contem- 
plated an escape, saying that I had knocked 
the board down while seeking the water 
bucket. Had Sam backed up my assertions, 
it is probable that the sentry would have 
been laughed at as being too easily alarmed. 
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But the sight of the colonel revived all the 
lad’s half-slumbering passions, and he re- 
fused to say a word. Noticing this, the. 
colonel stepped forward, gave Sam’s eara 
cruel twist, and ejaculated: 

“Well, why in the d—1 don’t you help 
your comrade to excuse it?’’ 

I can’t remember just how the parties 
stood there, only I know that the sentry, 
with his bayonet fixed to his musket, was 
at Sam’s left hand, and that the brave boy 
had seized the gun, driven the bayonet clear 
through the colonel’s body up to the very 
shank, and was fighting his way to the door 
with encouraging shouts, before I had 
searcely seen his ear between the colonel’s 
fingers. The torch which had been brought 
in was kicked over in an instant, and there 
was a terrible struggle; shots mingling with 
oaths and shouts, and then the whole crowd 
suddenly cleared the door, shouting “ kill 
him! kill him!’ The next moment I real- 
ized what the rash boy had done, done on 
the spur of the moment, and I made for the 
door, falling flat over the dead and bleeding 
body of the colonel. Scrambling up, I 
found no one to oppose my egress, but a 
crowd was shooting and shouting at a 
struggling object close tu a fence at the 
other end of the encampment. 

Perhaps now, when I recall the incident, 
my conscience would be better satisfied had 
T rushed down to assist poor Sam in that 
struggle for life and revenge. But I had 
not even so much as a knife; there were 
fifty to one, and I did just what another 
might have done—turned and fled in the 
opposite direction. I had not proceeded 
over ten rods, stumbling, over tent-ropes 
and the uneven ground, when the sounds 
of the struggle ceased, and I knew that poor 
Sam was recaptured, either dead or alive. 
In a moment a feeling came over me that I 
would not desert him, and that I would 
know his fate. I rose up and moved on, 
and after getting outside the camp, turned 
to the left, and made my way back toward 
the hut, keeping in the woods whose edges 
were not twenty rods away. Before I had 
got opposite I heard the crowd yelling “‘ hang 
him!’ and through the smoky darkness I 
saw them leading Sam back toward the hut. 
He did not seem badly wounded, for he 
moved on with stout steps, and my heart 
gave a bound of hope that the affair had 
terminated. But I forgot for a moment 
the men he had to deal with, and the fact 
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that he had killed their commanding officer. 
As I crouched low in the bushes, thinking 
of these things, the crowd shouted again 
with rage, and I knew that Sam’s fate was 
sealed—they were looking at the dead body 
of the colonel. Suddenly they all started to- 
wards me, and I thought for a moment that 
they were on my trail. But I soon saw 
their objective point, a tree standing within 
fifty feet of my hiding-place. They had 
come so near before I had decided to take 
action, that I was fearful of being observed 
did I attempt to steal away; and so I laid 
flat down among the rank grass, and could 
soon hear every word that passed. Sam 
maintained silence, but the curses of his 
captors were awful to hear. Some proposed 
one thing and some another, but it was at 
length decided to hanghim. It appeared 
from what I could gather that Sam had 
fought like a tiger at bay, killing one of the 
men and wounding several others before he 
was overpowered. There were half a dozen 
torches held up to the crowd, and at length, 
feeling more assured, I ventured to raise my 
head and take a look. The light froma 
flaming brand fell full upon him. I saw 


that his clothing had been nearly all torn off 
in the struggle, and that his face and hands 
were fairly red with blood. I saw that he 
must be badly hurt, though he bore up 
wonderfully, and I don’t think that the 
knowledge of his fast-approaching fate 


caused a single nerve to tremble. Poor 
boy! how I pitied him! And he was so 
brave and calm, so soldier-like, that my 
heart bled for his fate. ‘Rescue!’ My 
heart leaped at the word, but fell again like 
a lump of lead. We were thirty miles from 
the Union lines, and I was alone and un- 
armed. Nothing but a miracle could save 
the boy. He straightened up a bit, looked 
around, and then calmly said: 

**It was the colonel’s fault, not mine; he 
had no right to abuse a helpless prisoner. 
But I don’t care; I would do the same thing 
again. I can die like a soldier and a man, 
and I have only one favor to ask. Up 
among the pines of Michigan I have a poor 
old mother, and I hope some one among 
you will have human heart enough to write 
her howI died. Now go ahead—hurrah for 
the old flag!’ 

I heard a low order given, felt what was 
coming, and drew down my head to avoid 
the sight. There was a sound of a falling 
box, asort of chilling ‘“‘thud,’’ and then 
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all was still. Poor Sam was being hung! 

The outside of the circle was within thirty 
feet of my hiding-place, and I heard the 
words, ‘‘ Dies as easy asa baby. Well, he 
was a brave ’un, he was.’’ After about 
twenty minutes they cut down the swinging 
body, covered it with a canvas, and then for 
the first time seemed to remember that there 
was or ought to be another prisoner. The 
crowd surged away to the hut, and I pres- 
ently heard oaths and shouts of disappoint- 
ment. However, they seemed to think that 
I had made good my escape, and did not 
enter into any search. I remained in my 
hiding-place until the camp had settled 
down to quietness, und then started to crawl 
away. Suddenly the thought came to me 
to pay Sam’s body a last visit, and to secure 
some relic to retura to his old mother. I 
knew that his dying request would not be 
observed by his executioners, and after a 
moment was convinced that the awe and 
superstition which attaches to the dead, 
even among soldiers, would keep the guer- 
rillas away from it. Accordingly I crawled 
silently to the spot, and throwing back the 
cloth, peered into the face which I had loved 
so well. It was negro-black, showing that 
death had resulted from strangulation; the 
rope was yet about the neck, buried deep in 
the flesh, Feeling over the body, I found 
that the poor boy was literally covered with 
wounds, Oneof his arms had been broken, 
he had been struck by two or three bullets, 
and a slash from a bowie-knife had bared 
a shoulder blade. He had not surrendered 
until helpless as an infant. From the pants 
I took out his tobacco box and a little money, 
and severing one of his flaxen curls, all dab- 
bled with blood, I carefully covered up the 
cold body again, and softly crawled back to 
the woods. 

Having no further services to render the 
dead, I began to consult my chances of es- 
cape. I was in the enemy’s country, miles 
and miles from the Union lines, having no ~ 
more than a general knowledge of the land, 
unarmed, without food, and I was half a 
mind to walk back into the camp and sur- 
render myself. However, the thought of 
Libby deterred me, and I strack boldly out 
through the woods, walking northwards. I 
progressed rapidly, and travelled for two 
hours in fields and woods, without meeting 
or hearing anything to disturb me. Then, 
just as I was about to cross aroad which 
ran across my route, I heard a great clatter 
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of hoofs, and shrank down just as a squad- 
ron of Confederate cavalry dashed by. They 
were gone ina moment, and from thence 
until daybreak I continued along without 
interruption. As signs of approaching day 
were apparent I was crossing a long bit of 
meadow land, hearing dogs barking at a 
farmhouse about a hundred rods to the 
right. As near as could judge the next 
few miles ahead were devoid of forest, and 
it stood me in hand to secrete myself until 
another night. Smelling fresh cut hay 
aroused me; I soon found that I was close 
to a large stack. Just then I heard a horse 
galloping along the distant road, and the 
sound of voices at the house, and I saw that 
I must immediately hide myself. Walking 
several times around the stack, I at length 
attacked one side of it, and had soon removed 
enough hay to allow me space to squeeze in. 
In fifteen minutes I had worked my length 
into the stack, covering up the hole by 
which I entered as well as could. If no 
one came near the stack, I was safe from 
discovery; but an observer would not fail 
to note that some creature had occasioned a 
disturbance, and a slight investigation 
would uncover me. However, I had made 
the best arrangements possible, and must 
trust the rest to luck. It was fearfully hot 
in there, and I was soon in a lather of 
sweat. Without water or food, I had a dis- 
mal prospect for the day. 

Time wore away until shortly after din- 
ner, and then I heard voices quite close to 
me, and the sound of horses and wagon. I 
knew, as well as if seeing, that the farmer 
and his men were taking up the hay, and 
now came the trial. In a moment more 
there was a furious barking of a dog at the 
orifice, and I was lost. I laid perfectly still, 
and the beast could just reach the sole of 
my boot, which he gnawed at with great 
ferocity. 
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“ What ails the brute?” inquired a voice, 
coming close up to the stack; and another 
voice remarked that ‘he had probably holed 
a’possum or woodchuck.” The next mo- 
ment both of the speakers commenced driv- 
ing their hay forks into the stack, in hopes 
to strike ‘‘the animal.’’ Fortunately for 
me, the dog kept at the hole, where the 
loose hay would have leta fork into my 
body, and after several thrusts the speakers 
declared that the dog had been deceived, 
and they soon moved off. The animal, how- 
ever, kept at me, and at last, feeling re- 
vengeful, I managed to give him a kick on 
the nose that settled his business, and he 
went away. 

How long and how hot that day was! I 
have since lived months that seemed shorter. 
But at last the sun went down, the shadows 
came, and I crawled out more dead than 
alive, lying for some time on the grass be- 
fore I was strong enough to move away. 
Then, taking the stars for my guide, k 
moved northward, and soon entered the 
farm orchard. The smell of ripe fruit di- 
rected me toa heap on the ground, and ] 
sat down and ate until my jaws could not 
take another bite; then, still keeping in the 
fields, and having the light of the stars te 
guide me, I started off briskly. About mid- 
night, while walking in the road to avoid a 
swamp, I came near being captured by a 
cavalry patrol who came from the south, 
and afterward swam a wide creek, these 
being the only two adventures of the night, 
or the only events worth recording, before I 
was challenged by the Union pickets. 

The first act performed after getting in- 
side the lines was to write a long letter to 
Sam’s mother, giving her the full details of 
his death, and to carry the package of relics 
to the express office, and the next, set about 
revenging his death. 


Upon the bleak hillside, -all barren and drear, 
The spell of cold silence holds darkly its sway, 

And nothing of beauty, the vision to cheer, 

' Awnkes at the dawning of summer’s fair day. 


But even this desert, so gloomy and cold, 
Has one spot of verdure upon its dim side, 
Where a spring bubbles forth from a rock gray 
and old, (hide, 
And a rose, full of beauty, its sweetness doth 
Somerville, June 28, 1875. 


ONE ROSE. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE, 


So when on life’s journey a mortal I meet 
Whose life seems a desert,all barren and drear, 

That shows naught of beauty the vision to greet, 
Or respond to the glory of true spirits near, 


I think of the hillside so gloomy and cold, 
And hope neath this winter a hidden spring 
flows 
Near whose crystal waters in silence unfold 
The fragrance and beauty of one summer rose. 


BY JAMES D. 


M. Evcene LAROMIE was not a little 
startled one bright clear morning, to receive 
an order commanding him to repair imme- 
diately to the Bureau of the Chief of the 
Secret Police of Paris. I say he was star- 
tied, not because such an occurrence was 
unusual, but because M. Laromie had been, 
for several days, indulging in what we 
Americans call a “spree,” and his guilty 
conscience suggested to him that his chief 
was about to bring him to account for it. 
Nevertheless, such a summons is something 
that a French official cannot disregard, and 
without delay he hastened to attend the 
bureau, and was at once admitted to the 
presence of the chief. 

**Good-morning, Laromie,”’ said the chief, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ You look downcast. No won- 
der. For three days you have had too 
much wine in you. Ah, my friend, you see 
Iam quite a good detective! I can tell you 
how you have spent every moment of those 
three days.’’ 

“ Monsieur,”’ said Laromie, bluntly, “one 
must relax his self-restraint sometimes.” 

“True, my friend. I have no idea of 
censuring you. I only wish to warn you to 
be more careful in the future, as those 
above me may not think so lightly of your 
indiscretions asI do. Enough of this, how- 
ever. I wish to know if your head is clear 
enough to undertake a most difficult case?” 

think so,”’ replied Laromie, laughing. 
“TI would not have returned to duty, if it 
had not been.” 

“Well, then, my friend, there has been a 
startling discovery in the last few hours. 
You know Monsieur Vilele, the banker?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘What is your opinion of him?” 

“I know nothing of him by my own ex- 
perience,’’ answered Laromie. has 
the reputation of being one of the most up- 
right and reliable bankers in Paris.’ 

* Exactly,”’ said the chief, coolly; “‘ and 
if he had not fallen into trouble, would, no 
doubt,have died an honest man. But know, 
monsieur, that this excellent banker has 
been terribly imprudent of late. He has 
speculated heavily in the stocks, and has 
lost. Two days ago, he received two mil- 
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lions of francs belonging to the government, 
but instead of applying them to the purpose 
indicated in his instructions, he has disap- 
peared, and the government is unable to 
discover either the man, or any trace of its 
money.” 

“ You astonish me!’ exclaimed Laromie, 

“Monsieur Laromie,’’ said the chief, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘I thought youa 
man of too much experience to be aston- 
ished at anything. However, let me resume 
my story. Monsieur Vilele has disappeared, 
We have reason to believe that he is still in 
Paris. The government is extremely anx- 
ious to discover him and bring hii to jus- 
tice. Ihave suggested you as the best per- 
son to conduct the search for him, and have 
received orders to place you upon it at once, 
Here is a paper signed by the Minister of the 
Interior, commanding all persons to assist 
you, in whatever way you may desire. You 
will have a difficult task, I think; but it will 
bring you a plenty of honor, if you succeed, 
Do you object to undertaking it?” 

“Not at all. It is my duty to obey all 
orders of this kind; and besides, the more 
difficult a case is, the better I like it.’’ 

“Very good, then, monsieur. I will so 
inform the minister. You will do well to 
lose no time, as Monsieur Vilele has already 
the start of you.” . 

Laromie left the bureau, and, as was his 
custom when placed in charge of a difficult 
undertaking, strolled towards the garden of 
the Tuilleries, to collect his thoughts and 
ponder over his plan of operations. There 
was something about the place, and in the 
fresh and cheering shrubbery with which it 
was surrounded, that seemed to inspire him, 
It was lucky for him that he went there on 
this occasion, as the sequel will show. 

He was sitting on a bench in one of the 
main avenues, with his head resting on his 
hands, buried in profound thought. The 
rustling of a dress aroused him, and looking 
up half absently, he saw a lady pass by, 
leisurely. She did not seem to notice him, 
but walked on, carelessly. He sat for some 


time, watching her, until she had almost 
disappeared in the distance, and then, for 
the first time, noticed a small piece of paper 
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lying on the ground just in front of him. 
Merely from curiosity, he picked it up and 
opened it. It was simply a note, and ran 
as follows: ° 


“DeaR MARIE, —At nine to-morrow 
night.—V.”’ 


He was quite sure that the lady had 
dropped the paper, and now he remembered 
that as she passed him she had drawn her 
handkerchief from her pocket. In this way, 
no doubt, she had thrown out the paper. 
Laromie rose from his seat and hurried in 
the direction the lady had taken, intending 
to return the note to her; but she had 
passed out of sight, and after a fruitless 
walk of afew minutes, he turned back to- 
wards the place he had left. As he did so, 
he glanced at the note again, and this time 
the signature attracted his attention. 

“*'V,”’ he exclaimed, suddenly pausing in 
his walk. ‘‘That’s the first letter in the 
name of the man I am looking for. What 
if the note should have been written by M. 
Vilele? It’s a fortunate thing that I 


thought of it, as I can settle the matter in a 
few minutes.”’ 


He left the gardens, and proceeded to the 
house which M. Vilele had occupied for his 


bank. The head bookkeeper and one or 


two of the clerks were still there, trying to 
arrange the accounts of the house in an in- 
telligible form, before surrendering them to 
the government, which had demanded them, 
in virtue of its being the principal sufferer. 


Laromie informed the bookkeeper that he 
was authorized by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior to ask for a specimen of M. Vilele’s 
handwriting. 

“Anything,”’ he added; ‘‘an old letter, 
or anything that will give me a correct idea 
of the writing.” 


The bookkeéper handed him a letter which 
the banker had left unfinished on his desk, 
on the day of his disappearance. Placing it 
by the side of the note he had found, the 
detective compared the two, closely. There 
could be no mistake; the same person had 
written both notes. Turning to the book- 
keeper and handing him the note he had 
found, he asked if he recognized the writing. 
The man glanced at it, and then flushed 
darkly. 

**It is Monsieur Vilele’s writing,” he said. 

**Do you know the person to whom it is 
addressed?” asked Laromie. 


“To my cost, monsieur, She is a very 
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beautiful woman, and but for her this house 
would have been in a prosperous condition, 
and I should not have been thrown out of 
employment, She turned Monsieur Vilele’s 
head from the first; and now you see the 
result,”’ 

**Do you think Monsieur Vilele and she 
are in communication with each other?” 

““Itis likely. This note would seem to 
indicate 

**Can you tell me where this lady lives?” 

**Not at present. If monsieur will call at 
eight o’clock to-night, I shall be able to in- 
form him.”’ 

** Very well. 
eight.” 

Laromie was very well satisfied with his 
morning’s work. The note he had found 
had given him a clue te the mystery, and by 
following it closely, he might be able to ac- 
complish his task. At eight o’clock he re- 
turned to the bank, and found the book- 
keeper waiting for him. The latter had 
succeeded in learning the residence of the 
woman, and gave Laromie explicit direc- 
tions how to find it. Without delay, the 
detective set off for the place. It wasina 
distant part of the city, and it was after 


nine o'clock before he reached it, He rang 


the bell, and the porter appeared. In a 
sleepy voice he asked Laromie what he 
wanted. 

** Does Madame R—— live here?’’ asked 
the official. 

**She did live here until this afternoon, 
monsieur,” was the reply. “ But she has 
gone to England, and will not return again.” 

**T must search the house,’’ said Laromie, 
sternly. ‘*I am an officer of the law.’’ 

‘* Monsieur is at liberty to do so,’’ said 
the porter; “‘ but he will find that I speak 
the truth, Madame left for Calais this 
afternoon.” 

It was evident that the man spoke the 
truth, and Laromie felt that it would be los- 
ing time to search the house. With an 
oath he turned from the door, and hailed a 
fiacre which cnanced to be passing. Spring- 
ing in, he ordered the man to drive with 
speed to the railway station, As the vehicle 
rattled over the paved streets, he settled 
himself back in his seat, and commenced to 
think over what had happened. Madame 
R—— had doubtless escaped him, unless he 
could telegraph to Calais to have her de- 
tained. That seemed hardly probable, as 


the train left early in the afternoon, and she 


I will be here precisely at 


was now, beyond a doubt, almost safe in 
England, Still, the effort must be made. 
Then he thought of the note. 

“At nine to-morrow night,’’ he muttered, 
recalling its contents. ‘‘ What can that 
mean? Lam certain the note was written 
yesterday. Perhaps it was for her to meet 
him at Dover, at nine to-night. That seems 
a very plausible conjecture.” 

While he was engaged in these reflections, 
the carriage drew up to the station. Hand- 
ing the driver his fare, he passed in, and 
demanded to see the superintendent. That 
oflicial appeared, and Laromie stated his 
business, which was to learn whether Mad- 
ame R—— had started for Calais that after- 
noon. The ticket-seller was called, and he 
remembered selling a ticket to London to a 
lady answering to the description given by 
Laromie. It was very unfortunate, the 
superintendent said, but it would be useless 
to telegraph to Calais to stop the lady, as 
she was, by this time, safe in England, and 
on her way to London, having left Paris at 
one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Laromie was thoroughly vexed, and, in a 
aot very pleasant voice, asked the ticket- 
seller if he had sold a ticket to any one an- 


swering to M. Vilele’s description, which he 


gave him. No such person had purchased 
a ticket. 

**Who is the person, monsieur?’’ asked 
the superintendent. 

** Monsieur Vilele, the banker.’’ 

“ What do you want with him? I havea 


reason for asking this question.” 

**T have orders from the government to 
arrest him.’’ 

Diablel’’ exclaimed the superintendent, 
starting to his feet. ‘‘ This explains the 
whole matter. Monsieur Vilele left here at 
a@ little after nine o’clock to-night, in a 


special train for Calais,” 

‘* Who dared allow him to leave Paris?” 
cried Laromie, furiously. | 

**I allowed him, monsieur,’’ said the 
superintendent. ‘‘Mousieur Vilele’s pass- 
port was correct, and I have never heard 
anything to cause me to think it improper 
for him to leave Paris.” 

‘*True,’’? muttered the detective. ‘This 
comes of the government keeping the affair 
secret, What reason did Monsieur Vilele 
give for wanting a special train?”’ he asked, 
turning to the official. 

** He said he had a large amount of money 


at stake in London, and that it was neces- 
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sary for him to reach there by the morning. 
He paid a thousand francs for a locomotive 
and one car,”’ 

“Monsieur,” said Laromie, “ my orders 
are positive to arrest the man. I cannot 
disregard them. I am authorized by the 
Minister of the Interior to demand your as- 
sistance. I must goin pursuit of this man.” 

“How can it be done?’’ asked the super- 
intendent. “I am ready to comply with 
any demands you may make upon me.” 

** You have a double track to Calais?” 

Yes.”’ 

** How many trains are on their way here 
by the upper track to-night?” 

“Two. One will start from Calais at 
midnight.’' 

“Telegraph to them to remain over at 
such stations as you think best, until I pass 
them. Then give me the best locomotive 
you have, and I will give chase on the upper 
track,’’ 


* Would it not be well to telegraph them 
at Calais to arrest him?’’ 

*“No. He might escape. I am confident 
of overhauling him in time to prevent his 
leaving the country.”’ 


** He has a fast train, monsieur,” 


“Perhaps so, but I shall catch him, 


How long has it been since he left?” 

“The train started at a quarter after 
nine,’’ said the agent, looking at his watch, 
*‘and he has been gone an hour and ten 
minutes, making it now twenty-five minutes 


after ten, But come, Monsieur Laromie, 


you have no time to lose.” 

Laromie followed the agent through the 
station to where the locomotives were kept. 
One of the largest and best, which was to 
take the midnight train from Paris already 
had steam up, and Laromie at once decided 
to start with it. Some little arrangements 
had to be made by the engineer before they 
could begin their journey, and it was fully 
eleven o’clock whe. everything was declared 
in readiness. As Laromie mounted to the 
platform where the engineer stood awaiting 
him, he repeated his caution to the superin- 
tendent to be sure and have the up trains 
warned to keep out of the way. 

** Fear nothing, monsieur,’* was the reply. 
* You will have a clear road. May success 
attend you.” 

The next moment the rush of steam 
through the cylinders, and the creaking of ° 
the ponderous driving wheels announced 


that the chase had begun. 
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“‘They are an hour and three quarters 
ahead of us,’’ said Laromie, to the engineer. 
““We must make good time to catch them.” 

The engineer smiled. 

“ They will not travel as fast as we shall,’’ 
he said; ‘‘and besides, the ‘ Hercules’ is the 
best locomotive on the line. You were for- 
tunate in securing it, monsieur.” 

There were only three persons on the 
locomotive, the detective, the engineer and 
the stoker. It was a powerful engine, and 
being unincumbered with a train of car- 
riages, had nothing to impede its flight. 
The last barrier was passed, the city was 
left behind, and the speed of the engine was 
increased. They rattled furiously through 
the suburban towns, never pausing for a 
moment, their coming having been already 
announced by the telegraph all along the 
road. The railway officials at each station 
turned out to watch the novel sight ofa 
down train on the upper track, unable to 
account forthe phenomenon. A flash and 
a roar mingled with a shrill scream from the 
whistle, and the locomotive appeared to 
their astonished gaze, dashing along ata 
rate far greater than was permitted to the 
fastest express train on the line. The next 
instant it was gone, and when its clattering 
had died out in the distance, they com- 
menced to speculate at random as to the 
meaning of the strange affair. 

Meanwhile the iron horse was dashing on, 
on with the speed of the wind. It was a 
lovely night. The clear starlight made 
every object distinctly visible, and the air 
cool and bracing. Laromie watched the 
steam-gage closely. The indicator rose 
higher and higher as the pressure of the 
steam became greater, and the pace of the 
iron horse grew faster. Herea river flashed 
for a moment in the starlight, as the iron 
wheels crashed over the bridge, and the next 
instant it was lost in the gloom. There the 
lights of a town glittered brigh ly, and then 
seemed to vanish at the unearthly shrieks 
of the flaming monster as it sped through 
their midst. On, on they dashed, the en- 
gineer standing motionless, with his hand 
on the lever, and his swarthy face lighted 
up with an unearthly glare by the red flames 
of the furnace. On, on, on, and they were 
steadily gaining on the fugitive. Twice 
they stopped for water and fuel, and each 
’ time heard news that cheered them. 

Laromie stood like one entranced. The 
novelty of the situation, the bewildering 
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speed with which he was whirled tanuwgh 
the country, completely bewildered 11m, so 
that he took no heed of the flight of time. 
The cool night breeze swept by him with 
such force that it almost took his breath; 
the trees of the forests seemed to be one un- 
broken wooden wall; the towns were a con- 
fused line of white and flame, and the rivers 
were but silvery flashes across the dark sur- 
face of the pathway of the iron horse. He 
had never witnessed such a scene before. 
The locomotive shook like an aspen under 
the rapid motion of the machinery, and he 
feared it might not be able to continue such 
an exertion, and the banker might escape 
him, after all.” 

**Monsieur,”’ said the engineer, to whom 
he mentioned his fear, “dread nothing. 
The ‘ Hercules’ is a giant, and will not dis- 
appoint you. I am well pleased with its 
behaviour thus far. We shall be in Calais 
as soon as our friends in the special train.” 

At A—— they stopped again for fuel and 
water. There, to his great joy, Laromie 
learned that the special train was only ten 
minutes ahead of them. They had indeed 
made good time, and the engineer had not 
exaggerated the merits of the ‘‘ Hercules.” 
Now they seemed to fly through the country. 
In half an hour the engineer touched Laro- 
mie, and pointed towards the front of the 
locomotive. A small red light some distance 
in the advance was all that could be seen. 

‘* It is the special train,” said the engineer, 
quietly, as he opened the valve still wider. 
The Hercules” literally jumped forward. 
The light in the distance grew brighter and 
larger, and soon the train itself could be seen 
distinctly. Ten minutes more, and they 
were near enough to distinguish objects on 
it by the light of the lamps in the ¢arriage 
and locomotive. 

Laromie could see that the compartment 
nearest the engine was the only one occu- 
pied, and in a few minutes he noticed that 
the attention of the solitary passenger was 
attracted by the approach of the “‘ Hercules.’® 
He could see him throw open the window, 
and gaze out into the darkness. Then the 
window at the end which communicated 
with the locomotive was opened, and he 
could see the passenger gesticulating vehe- 
mently to the engineer. Immediately the 
train shot forward. 

“They will escape us,” cried Laromie, 
furiously, ‘“‘They are increasing their 


speed.”’ 


“Monsieur,”’ said the engineer, as quietly 
as ever, “‘ you are on the ‘Hercules.’ Fear 
nothing.”’ 

He opened the valve to its fullest extent 
as he spoke, and again stood motionless and 
silent, with his eye fixed on the gage, which 
now clearly indicated that there was danger 
if this furious speed was kept up. It would 
not be needed much longer. They were 
rapidly nearing Calais, and already they 
could smell the fresh seabreeze as it came 
over the country from the channel. Laro- 
mie now notice that the special train was 
slackening its speed. In a moment the 
Hercules” flew by it. 

“They have reversed their course,” he 
cried. ‘‘ They are going back, and we shall 
lose them, after all.’’ 

* Ciel!” exclaimed the engineer. ‘‘ They 
will be ruined. The train we passed an 
hour ago is coming on right after them, and 
they will meet it before they can reach a 
station. What madness! They will be 
dashed to pieces, fora collision is inevitable.” 

He turned his attention towards checking 
his own headway, and, upon accomplishing 
this, hurried back after the special train, 
whose lights had now disappeared in the dis- 
tance. It was a thrilling moment. Those 
on the engine knew that the object of their 
pursuit was doomed, and Laromie felt that 
the banker would escape him, after all, for 
it was more than probable that he would be 
killed in the collision. At that moment the 
thought flashed across his mind that he was 
forcing M. Vilele upon his death. But no, 
he reasoned, he was simply obeying his or- 
ders, and the banker had taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of ranning back upon 
the wrong track. He could only abide the 
issues, feeling that he was simply doing his 
duty. 

The lights of the doomed train now came 
in sight, and the Hercules ”’ dashed on even 
faster. The hope of the engineer was to 
overtake the train, and warn it of its danger. 
They were running through an open plain, 
at the further end of which they could dis- 
tinguish the heavy outlines of a forest. 
There was not more than a mile between 
the two locomotives, and it seemed not un- 
likely the warning would be given in time. 

Vain hope! At this moment a dull red 
glare shot up from the line of the distant 
woods. It grew brighter and brighter every 
second. 

* Mon Dieu!”’ cried the engineer, ‘‘ we are 
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too late. It is the night express. They 
are lost.”’ 

The speed of the ‘* Hercules” was slack- 
ened, and the whistle blown violently to 
warn all parties of their danger. They saw 
it at last, but not in time to avert it. A 
minute more, and there was a crash anda 
shock, which threw the special train off the 
rails, and broke the locomotive and forward 
carriage of the express train to pieces, kill- 
ing and wounding nearly a dozen persons, 
When the “ Hercules” came up, the scene 


‘was frightful beyond description. 


Laromie’s first care was to spring from the 
engine, and search for M. Vilele. Hasten- 
ing to where the ruins of the special train 
were heaped, he saw that his search was 
ended. The carriage had been entirely de- 
molished, and the banker, who was its only 
occupant, was lying amid the wreck, dead, 
and horribly mutilated. The engineer had 
both legs broken, and the stoker had been 
killed. Securing the engineer of the special 
train whom he justly regarded as responsible 
for the catastrophe, Laromie mounted the 
Hercules”? again, and hastened to the 
nearest station, from which relief was de- 
spatched to the scene of the accident. 

The engineer was brought to trial for the 
murder of the persons killed by the collision, 
as by running back on the wrong track he 
had violated both the laws of the road and 
the country. He stated that M. Vilele upon 
seeing the ‘‘ Hercules’’ approaching them, 
had supposed that he was pursued, and had 
offered him six thousand frances if he would 
reach the station they had last passed 
through before the arrival of the night ex- 
press train. He had tried to do so, tempted 
by the large reward, and the collision had 
ensued. The engineer was found guilty, 
and duly executed. 


Nothing is more unpleasing than to find 
offence has been received where none was’ 
intended, and pain given to those who were 
not guilty of any provocation. As the great 
end of society is mutual beneficence, a good 
man is always uneasy when he finds himself, 
in opposition to the purposes of life; because, ° 
though his conscience may easily acquit him 
of malice prepense, of settled hatred, yet he 
seldom can be certain he has not failed by 
negligence or indolence, or has not been hin- 
dered from consulting the common interest 
by too much regard to his own ease, or too 
much indifference to the happiness of others. 
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MARGARET GAIRLOCH’S BEAUTY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Tue herd of gay little ponies with their 
merry riders came flying out of the avenue 
gates, and sped down the road like a flock 
of low-flying birds. ‘‘ Whoa, Turk!’ said 
Fritz Bochart, on the brow of a hill, hold- 
ing his great black horse. He counted 
them—Tot, Fairy, Mouse, Penny and Spar- 
kle—Margaret Gairloch and her four little 
sisters. They rode every morning, and 
since he had discovered their practice he 
invariably watched them from Mount Mer- 
ton start off. Ile did not know them at all 
—not even the names of the ponies; he had 
only learned that they were Doctor Gair- 
loch’s daughters, and very pretty little girls. 
He was jnst home from the war, camping 
on the plains and raiding upon bushwhack- 
ers, and this glimpse of feminine spirit and 
loveliness attracted him. He had singled 
out his favorite—the eldest, Margaret her- 
self—and sought for her first; but he never 
thought of making himself seen by her, or 
of attracting her attention in any way, 
though he had watched them so long that 
his great cavalry horse would prick up his 
ears at the unlocking of the gate, wait, at- 
tentive and stately, until the cavalcade had 
gone, and then wheel unhesitatingly about 
for home, evidently of perfect faith that the 
purpose of his journey was done. To the 
surprise of both horse and rider, this morn- 
ing they came galloping directly up the hill. 

All he had hitherto seen of the five girls 
had been the bloom and ‘fairness of their 
faces and the grace of their young figures. 
They all rode black horses and wore gray 
habits, but each one was very different 
from the ‘other, and he never mistook one 
for either of her sisters. It was Margaret, 
licht, stately, petite in the saddle, who came 
first, with the least of the little girls at her 
side, a child of nine years. 

“Look out for Penny’s heels, girls,’’ he 
heard her say, clear and ringingly; ‘‘ he may 
get scared at the blasted trees, as he did last 
summer. Keep Mouse against his bit, Effie. 
Steady, now, and we'll leap the creek.”’ 

The fairy-like clattering of the tiny hoofs 
came swiftly up the stony hillside. As 
those lovely faces grew upon Fritz Bochart’s 
sight he forgot his first impulse to spur his 


horse aside from the road. With rapt eyes 
he sat motionless as astatue and gazed. On, 
on they came, laughing, blooming, fair and 
beautiful in their airy flight; he never to his 
dying day forgot the sight. They passed 
him. As they went they turned their heads 
to glance at him, and he was left half blinded 
by the flash of blue and gold. Little Effie’s 
azure eyes were perhaps the widest of any. 

‘““Why, Margaret, who was that?’”’ she 
said. 

** Well, I don’t know,’’ answered Marga- 
ret. ‘‘It might have been an equestrian 


statue for anything that I saw to the con- 


“* Whom could it have been, Mag?’ cried 
Gloria, and Rose, aud Migaon, whipping up 
to her side. 

Now Margaret knew very well who it was, 
but the clear-cut face held its own. 

**T cannot tell you, my dear sisters.” 

‘*Wasn’t he handsome?” cried Gloria, 
with temples like snow traced by blue lines, 
and her great summer blue eyes dancing 
with enthusiasin. 

‘*He looked like a prince,”’ pronounced 
little Rose, with sweet-pea cheeks aglow. 

‘*Such wonderful eyes!” exclaimed Mig- 
non, tossing her banner of gold hair from 
one dainty shoulder. 

The child Effie looked at Margaret, 

** Did you ever see him before, Mag?’ 

Yes, my dear.’’ 

** When?” 

Yesterday morning.” 

‘*Where?”’ 

Here.’’ 

‘* Did you ever see him before that?” 

Yes.” 

Where?”’ 

‘*Here. And here he has been every 
morning for the last three weeks. Mind 
your gait, Penny!’ 

Little Effie drew a long breath. 

** Perhaps he is a statue,’’ she said. 

Margaret laughed. 

** Hardly one of stone, I think.’ 

**Do you know his name, Mag?’’ asked 
Gloria. 

“No. Penny, attend to your paces, and 
don’t trouble yourself about those stumps.” 
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It was not a falsehood. Margaret did not 
know that the young man’s name was Bo- 
chart. But when he told her so, a little 
later, it did not surprise her. 

She sent the girls on to the top of the hill, 
and went into the woods to get a handful of 
mulberries. Why did she do that? Be- 
cause, though she had her father’s Scotch 
name, she had her mother’s French tem- 
perament, and was a coquette. 

Fritz Bochart came riding swiftly into the 
mulberry woods. Why did he do that? 
Because, though he had his father’s Ger- 
man name, he had also his heart, and was 
as simple as a child, wherever women are 
concerned. 

“‘You dropped your whip,”’ he said. 

“Thank you,”’ coolly, taking it. 

She was dismounted. She had done so 
before he spoke. 

‘* Let me help you to get the berries,”’ he 
said. ‘ Youneed not be,afraid,”’ he added. 
“T am Fritz Bochart. You know my mother, 
I think.” 

T have seen her. 
with her.” 

“And I have seen you ride.” 

“Well?” 

**T love you.” 

He was looking at her, utterly rapt in 
her face. She curled her red mouth. 

‘* Because I have thick hair and my nose 
is straight. Nevertheless, may I ask you to 
put me on my horse?” 

The next moment his hand was smarting 
from contact with her little boot, and Penny 
was galloping merrily up the hill. 


Yes, I have spoken 


‘Gloria, are you dressed? Come down 
with 

Margaret stood at the door of her father’s 
drawing-room to receive her guests, and 
Gloria was not far distant. Each guest 
looked from one to the other, bewildered as 
to which was most beautiful. But Fritz 
Bochart knew instantly. Purple eyes “‘drew 
beauty’s prize” from violet. Chestnut 
braids had richer shades than golden curls, 
Black velvet was more magnificent than 
azure silk. ‘ 

“Will you give me the first waltz?’ he 
asked, true to his nationality. 

“Tf you cannot find a better partner.”’ 

In an hour he was at her side, waiting 
eagerly for her attention. 

‘*In a moment,”’ she smiled, passing him 
with a bevy of gentlemen, even though the 
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music had struck up. He waited patiently. 

He had lost sight of her in the crowd, 
when she touched his shoulder with her fan. 

**T am ready.” 

They turned into the measure, It swept 
them twice across the long room; the subtle 
intoxication of the waltz, like that of no 
other, was thrilling Bochart’s very heart, 
when out of his arms his partner was torn 
as by a thunderbolt. He paused dizzily. A 
mass of velvet drapery and a broken chan- 
delier lay at his feet, and from them the 
smoke and scent of fire rose. He was be- 
wildered, and could not understand that 
Margaret Gairloch, crushed beneath the fall 
of the heavy chandelier, was fatally burned 
and crippled for life. The white skin had 
gleamed for the last time; the rosy bloom 
had fled forever; never again would the 
silken lashes hide the beautiful eyes; never 
more would the supple left arm guide little 
Penny over hill and dale. Margaret Gair- 
loch’s beauty was gone forever. 

He did not see her again till summer had 
gone. He met her driving slowly through 
the lanes one calm day in the fall. Once or 
twice he had been told of her appearance, 
heavily veiled. Now her veil was cast aside, 
and she would never be beautiful any more. 
There was no denying it. He looked at her, 
trying to keep the tears out of his eyes, 
She met his gaze and smiled. He took her 
hand. 


**[ am very glad to see you.” 
‘Are you?” she asked; ‘‘ and all my thick 
hair gone?” 


O, how sad and sweet her eyes had grown 
in that long six weeks lying in her lonely 
chamber! 

‘*It was so pretty, you know,” she said, 
simply. 

**T know very well, Margaret.” 

“You remember the heavy braids I used 
to fasten up with roses?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ 

“And the mass of curls pushed behind 
my ears?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“And the little tendril ringlets about my 
temples?”’ 

“ I do.’’ 

you sorry it is gone?’ 

“No. Are you?” 

He stood with one foot on the edge of the 
low-hung carriage, and holding both her 
hands in one of his upon his knee. 
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how my wrist is misshapen,” she 
said. 

** Poor little wrist!’ he answered. 

For a moment she looked at him steadily. 
Her lip quivered—she hid her face for a 
moment. 

There,’ she said, looking up bravely. 
**T thought I had done crying, but the sight 
of you brought it all back again. The old 
pride that I hugged so—I feel its loss like a 
limb that has been buried.” 

“And yet you would not let me love you 
for your beauty. Did you love it?” 

** Yes; and now I have my reward.” 

She passed her thin hand over her face. 

“I knew it would fail me sometime. 
Long ago, when I was a child, I hada 
dream, and I always have known since that 
it would fail me. I thought I was used to 
its loss, and here see my poor scarred face. 
But what one has loved for twenty years 
one cannot cease to regret in two months.” 
* You are grieved, then?”’ 
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“No, Iam glad it has gone; it must have 
gone sometime. And now good-by to you. 
I must be going.”’ 

She lifted the rein, but he caught at it. 

“Not good-by to me, Margaret, darling. 
I thought I loved you for your beauty, but 
it was not so, My heart never before held 
for you the tenderness that it holds to-day. 
Margaret, look at me. Will you not trust 
me? Can I make you happy?” 

Deadly pale, she struggled with herself. 

**Don’t—don’t talk to me like this,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Youmust not. I was just growing 
secure in myself. Don’t break down the 
strength I have so toilfully built up in 
many weeks by a few impulsive words. 
Fritz, you pity me.” 

**T love you.” 

** Dare I trust you?” 

“You may.” 

He drew her down to his lips, and she 
was answered; for blood is thicker than 
water, and love leads as high ag heaven. 


Art the time rendered memorable by the 
commencement of the first crusade, men 
were divided in their religious beliefs into 
two great divisions—the Christians and Mo- 
hammedans. Fanaticism and superstition 
reigned with equal power among the adhe- 
rents of either religion, and both the devout 
follower of Mahomet and the reverential 
worshipper of Christ looked upon the pos- 
session of Palestine, called the Holy Land, 
as of the greatest importance. Hence the 
famous crusades—which aroused the deep- 
est interest in the hearts of Moslem and 
Christian alike—were the outgrowth of the 
strong feeling of superstitious reverence in- 
culcated for the scenes once hallowed by the 
presence of Jesus; strangely enough, the 
name of the meek and lowly one who said 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers” was made 
the signal for gathering of armies and shed- 
ding of blood. 

Each year a great concourse of pilgrims 
had arrived at Jerusalem to visit the spots 
viewed as sacred from having been the 
scenes of the Saviour’s life, teachings and 
death.) The Saracens, under the rule of 
Omar, allowed the Christians access to their 
boly ground on the payment of an insignifi- 
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cant sum; but when the former were con- 
quered by the Turks in 1065, that more 
ruthless and savage people were not dis- 
posed to let the devotees of Christendom 
enjoy unmolested their former privileges, 
and it became unsafe for pilgrims to journey 
to Jerusalem as in the past. The hearts of 
the fervent followers of the Pope in Europe 
burned within them at the thought of the 
Turkish persecutions and irreverence, and 
bitter were the invectives launched against 
the infidel possessors of the Holy Land. 
Not much was needed to rouse to action the 
enthusiastic and bigoted, and the torch was 
applied to the inflammable passions existing 
in the hearts of the inhabitants of the Chris- 
tian world by the hand of Peter the Hermit, 
an euthusiast of the wildest order, who had 
performed the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
returned to represent the sufferings and 
persecutions of the whole body of pilgrims 
in such a light, and in such abhorrent col- 
ors, as to at once arouse the Pope, Urban 
IL., to decisive action. He listened favor- 
ably to Peter’s scheme for joining all the 
power of Christendom in one immense 
army which should march into Asia and 
overthrow utterly the domivion of the bold 
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and barbarous Moslems, The first fruit of 
all this was a meeting held near Placentia 
which was attended by four thousand eccle- 
siastics and thirty thousand of the laity. 

To this assemblage both the Pope and 
Peter the Hermit set forth in the most 
thrilling manner the wrongs and indignities 
heaped upon the Christians in the East, and 
the grief all true servants of the cross should 
feel at the desecration of the holy city in 
the hands of infidels and barbarians. The 
effect of these inflammatory speeches was 
powerful and immediate. The throng at 
once declared war against the Moslems, and 
all volunteered to devote themselves to the 
prosecution of a warfare which they consid- 
ered just in the sight of Heaven, All the 
cities and monarchs of Christendom were 
subjected to the exhortations of Peter, who 
demanded of the people that they should 
arise and wrest the tomb of the Saviour 
from the irreverent grasp of the Turks. 

A second meeting was held at Clermont 
in Auvergne; it was graced by the presence 
of the highest dignitaries, and at the close 
of the fervent appeals made by the Pope 
and Peter the whole multitude burst forth 
with one voice in the words, “ It is the will 
of God!’ These words were at once sanc- 
tified in the general belief.as those of inspi- 
ration, and were thenceforth used as the 
watchwords of battle and rendezvous, All 
men devoted themselves with ardor to the 
sacred cause, and a cross made of red cloth 
was placed on the right shoulder of each 
soldier, from which originated the names of 
crusade, or croisade, and crusaders, 

The undertaking suited well with the 
temper of the age, and its imprudence was 
scarcely thought of, while it presented every 
inducement to all classes who were eager to 
engage init. The pious and the bigoted 
could of course need no urging to induce 
them to give their money and their lives to 
so sacred a cause, which appealed alike to 
their superstition and their prejudices; and 
the more reckless and wicked saw in ita 
method by which to atone for past sins and 
follies. The enthusiasm was contagious and 
animated all classes, from the monarch on 
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his throne to the peasant at his hard and 
daily labor; the ministry went about adding 
fuel to the flame, until at last the very suc- 
cess of their efforts threatened to raise an 
obstacle to triumph. The army promised 
to be too large, and a more motley assem- 
blage gathered together to further one com- 
mon cause the sun never shone upon. 

First, Peter the Hermit and a soldier of 
fortune called Walter the Moneyless ad- 
vanced toward Palestine with a disorderly 
army of three hundred thousand men. 
They considered themselves under the es- 
pecial protection of God, and with the faith 
of fanatics, neglected to provide for the fu- 
ture, trusting to support themselves upon 
whatever should come in their way. The 
consequence was that the people whom they 
impoverished and ruined rose in just wrath 
and almost totally destroyed the entire force 
before it reached Constantinople, the place 
of rendezvous. A better disciplined army 
soon advanced under the command of God- 
frey of Bouillon and his brothers Baldwin 
and Eustace; Robert, Duke of Normandy; 
Hugh, brother of Philip I. of France; Rob- 
ert, Earl of Flanders; Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, and others equally well qualified 
to actas leaders, This army passed through 
Germany and Hungary, crossed the Straits 
of Gallipoli, and conquered successively 
Nice, Antioch, Edessa and Jerusalem. God- 
frey was chosen king of the latter city, but 
refused to wear the title, and died in 1100, 
the year succeeding the conquest of Jeru- 
salem. 

In 1102 another army of 260,000 men 
advanced from Europe with the same ob- 
ject, but was destroyed partly while on the 
march and partly by the soldiers of the Sul- 
tan of Iconium. Thus ended the first cru- 
sade, which, in its wild enthusiasm and re- 
ligious fervor, was characteristic of the age 
and people. But the spirit that was awak- 
ened to vigorous activity by the fiery elo- 
quence of Peter the Hermit was not quelled, 
and history has more to tell us of the far- 
famed Crusades that have furnished so 
many bright examples of knightly valor and 
chivalric achievement. 


SELF-RELIANCE —Don’t rely on friends. 
Don’t rely on the name of your ancestors. 
Thousands have spent the prime of life in 
the vain hope of help from those whom they 
calied friends, and thousands have starved 


because they had arich father. Rely on the 
good name which is made by your own exer- 
tions, and know that better than the best 
friend you can have is unquestionable deter- 


mination, united with decision of character, 
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CLIMBING THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 


The tower has such a strange effect upon 
you. You begin well enough; you see that 
the stairs are very steep in some places, and 
that the inner walls crowd down upon you 
_ in an unpleasant way. The effect is a little 
like being in the cabin of a ship at sea; you 
realize a kind of undulating motion, with- 
eut having the visible cause of it before 
your eyes. We stopped to rest; a small 
window was at hand; we looked down into 
the interior of the tower. It was like a 
deep round shaft that had been sunk slant- 
wise; there was just enough slant to it to 
be unpleasant. We trudged on and on, and 
looked again. The tower was beginning to 
move a little; we both saw it and felt it. 
The walls sagged very much; it was with 
some difficulty that we kept from slipping 
out of the door level with the stairs when 
the tower reeled over on our side. I won- 
der that we had the courage to complete the 
ascent. Towers have fallen before now; 
leaning towers are not expected to stand 
any longer tan they choose to. The earth 
has sunk about the Pisa tower so that you 
go down several steps to get to the door on 
the ground floor. We were near the top; 
the roofs of the city lay far below us; we 
caught giddy glimpses of the world from 
the openings in the wall—the tempting 
doors that invited us to step into eternity 
without waiting our turn. By this time the 
hollow of the tower looked like a monster 
funnel. We were stumbling over the stone 
stairs in an unpleasantly suggestive man- 
ner, when we came to the top chamber 
where the great bells hang. Here we 


breathed more freely. The big bell, weigh- 
ing six tons, hangs on the upper side of the 
tower, ‘‘to windward,” as it were; the 
smaller bells take their chances on the down 
grade, 

While we were looking off upon the coun- 
try from the turrets above the bell chamber, 
lo! all the bells began ringing right under 
our feet. The sensation was as if the tower 
were about to be shaken to pieces; every 
stone trembled perceptibly; the air was 
whistling about our ears; one man did it 
all! He sprang on to one of the bells and 
set it swinging, then leaping gayly on to 
another, and at last caught the big bell to 
windward, and got its thick black tongue in 
motion; so he skipped lightly from one to 
the other, dodging the roaring monsters as 
they heaved about him. Escape was im- 
possible while this concert was in progress, 
We had only to wait and stop our ears, 
mranwhile trying to get interested in the 
landscape. The green hills were about us 
on the inland side; the country was as flat 
asa tloor from Pisa to the sea. Away off 
to the corner by the shore lay Leghorn, 
Should we not go to Leghorn when it lies 
but an hour hence by rail? We thought it 
best, and as soon as the bells were quiet we 
went down that corkscrew stairway and 
came to the outer door in capital order. I 
had tnought to receive the finishing touch 
on the way down, but, on the contrary, 
having become somewhat tangled during 
the ascent, I had only to descend to unravel 
it all, and come out precisely as I had 
entered. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TOM’S TROUBLES. 


THERE was something so honest and 
‘truthful in the boy’s look and tone as he 
denied the theft that Uncle Joseph was 
nonplussed, and Mrs. Tompkins felt that 
they were doing him a great injustice. 

“ Well, it’s very strange,” said Uncle Jo- 
seph, looking around in a bewildered way; 
“TI know the watch and money were there 
when we went away, and I know they are 
gone now.” 

“And I never was in the house once 
while you were gone,”’ sobbed Tom. 

He was told that he might go out, and 
husband and wife held a long consultation 
over the matter. If Tom had stolen the 
articles he had secreted them somewhere, 
and they might be found, or he could be 
watched and caught as he attempted to carry 
them off. It was possible but not probable 
that some one had entered the house and 
robbed it. Uncle Joseph had lived in 
Kingston ever since he was a boy of ten, 
and he had never heard of such a thing as 
one of the houses being robbed. 

“* Martha, I’m afraid the boy’s guilty, but 
he may not be, and I wont turn him away 
until we are certain of something,” said 
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Uncle Joseph, to end the conversation; and 
nothing more was said about the affair dur- 
ing the evening. 

Tom did not make his appearance at the 
supper table, and Mrs. Tompkins went out. 
and found him sitting under a plum tree, 
erying and sobbing in a way to show that 
his heart was sorely grieved. She spoke 
kindly to him, telling him that she had ne 
doubt of his innocence, and he finally 
wiped away his tears and followed her into 
the house. 

The children were greatly mystified at his 
conduct, but they were not given a hint of 
what had occurred, Uncle Joseph and Aunt. 
Martha having decided to let no one into 
their secret until they were positive that. 
the boy was innocent or guilty. Uncle Jo- 
seph was a kind-hearted Christian man, 
and he would have sacrificed a finger rather 
than to have willfully wronged one of his 
friends or neighbors, But, for all the char- 
ity he had in his heart, he could not doubt 
the boy’s guilt. The more he thought it 
over the stronger were his convictions, He 
knew that it was a hard blow for Aunt 
Martha, who had flattered herself that she 
was making a good boy of Tom, and so in 
his own mind he determined not to drive 
the boy away until there were positive 
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proofs of his guilt. It was agreed that she 
should search the house over to see if she 
could come across the stolen stuff, and he 
was to keep a vigilant eye on the boy eut- 
side. 

There was a great change in Tom as the 
days went by. He was more sensitive than 
they had given him credit for, and he felt 
that he was under the ban of suspicion. He 
went about very quietly, working as hard 
as ever, but having little to say to any of 
them. It was certain that watch and money 
"were gone, but at the end of a week Uncle 
Joseph was not so certain that the Taylor 
‘boy was the thief. If Tom had taken the 
money it would be natural for him to run 
away se that he could enjoy it, or that he 
should attempt to use it in the village. He 
worked like a beaver, never left the prem- 
ises unless sent on an errand, and when 
a week had rolled by Uncle Joseph said: 

“*T declare, Martha, but I’d give all that 
‘money to know whether Tom was really 
guilty or not.” 

She still asserted her belief in the boy’s 
d4nnocence, and it began to look as if time 
‘would in some way clear him of suspicion. 

The secret was a big one for Uncle Jo- 
‘seph to keep, and in spite of what he had 
promised himself he let it out one day while 
talking with Mr. Cottonbolt the merchant. 

“The boy took the money and watch— 
there’s no question about it!’ replied the 
merchant, in a very decisive tone. ‘* You 
ought to have been careful and not place 
temptation in his way.”’ 

**But he worked so hard and seemed so 
good,”’ pleaded Uncle Joseph. 

**O, he knew his business, that boy did!’ 
exclaimed the merchant, with a laugh. 
“He was waiting for just such a chance, 
and he took that stuff and buried it, and is 
waiting for the affair to blow over.” 

“TJ wish I knew,”’ said Uncle Joseph, in 
doubting tone. 

Well, Jam perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind,’’ replied Mr. Cottonbolt; ‘‘and I 
think it is a duty you owe this community 
and yourself to have the young rascal 
hauled up and sent to jail for a year.”’ 

Uncle Joseph would not promise to take 
any steps to bring about such a result, and 
when he went home he regretted that he 
had said anything about it. Tom and Rob 
sat at the table, and Rob was teaching the 
Taylor boy his letters. Tom had never 
been to school au hour in his life, aud he 
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did not know from though just 
now an ambition to learn had been created 
in his breast, and Rob had become a willing 
patient tutor. 

“It don’t seem as if he was a thief, and 
yet—and yet—’ And Uncle Joseph was 
more puzzled than ever. 

He had cautioned Mr. Cottonbolt not to 
repeat any part of their conversation, but 
he had not been gone an hour from the 
store before half the village had been told 
that that Taylor boy had been robbing 
Farmer Tompkins. Some said it was a gold 
watch and fifty dollars, and others said it 
was two gold watches and one hundred dol- 
lars, and that the boy had also attempted to 
fire the house. 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed men 
and women as they heard the news; 
‘didn’t I say that they’d regret the day 
when they took that Taylor boy into their 
house?” 

And it somehow seemed as if all were 
glad that the boy had turned out bad, as 
they predicted. 

The next day Uncle Joseph and Tom 
were hoeing corn in the back lot, when Mr. 
DeFoe, the town constable, appeared, hold- 
ing a paper in his hand. 

** Here, you young rascal, I’ve got a war- 
rant for you!’ he exclaimed, as he came up 
and caught Tom by the collar. , 

The boy turned pale as he dropped his 
hoe and looked at Uncle Joseph for an ex- 
planation, but he did not cringe like a cow- 
ard or break down like a thief. 

“It is a warrant sworn out by Mr. Cot- 
tonbolt,’’ explained the constable to Uncle 
Joseph, whose surprise was fully as great as 
Tom's. 

The men in the village had talked it over, 
and fearing that Uncle Joseph would be too 
lenient with the boy, they had determined 
on taking the case into their own hands 
and prosecuting it. 

‘“*T never stole those things!’ said Tom, 
standing up bravely and looking into Uncle 
Joseph’s face with steady eye. 

“Come along—that’s a matter to be de- 
cided by the court!’ growled the constable; 
and he pulled Tom away, and warned Uncle 
Joseph that he and his wife would be 
wanted as witnesses against the lad. 

When Uncle Joseph shouldered his hoe 
and went to the house and informed Aunt 
Martha of what had happened, she was 


greatly grieved, and without waiting for 


‘him to put on his Sunday suit, she snatched 
up her sunbonnet and ran up to the village. 

Esquire Jones had often said that that 
Taylor boy would find his way to State 
prison, and he was quite ready to arraign 
him when he arrived in charge of the 
constable, 

**O, he’s guilty—it’s no use of delaying 
the trial!’ was the general exclamation of 
the crowd; and the wondering and amazed 
lad was immediately placed on examination, 
and subpcenaes issued for Uncle Joseph and 
Aunt Martha, who were both in the room. 

It was not once a year that Justice Jones 
had a case before him, and there were no 
lawyers in Kingston, and no attorney for 
the boy even if he had demanded one. 

‘‘ This examination is only a mere form 
to comply with the law,”’ explained the jus- 
tice; *‘the boy will be bound over, of course, 
and if he wants a lawyer then he can have 
one.” 

When Tom was asked to plead to the 
charge he responded “not guilty” in a firm 
voice. He had scarcely spoken a word 
since his arrest in the field, being stunned 
almost to think that Uncle Joseph had 
reported him as the thief. 

‘*He’s good grit, he is!’ whispered some 
of the men, disappointed that the boy did 
not weep, and howl, and pray for mercy. 

Uncle Joseph was put on the stand first, 
much against his will. He stated that the 
watch and money had been taken during 
the absence of himself and wife from the 
‘house, and while it was in charge of Tom; 
but he also stated that after a week of wait- 
ing and watching he had come to the con- 
clusion that Tom was innocent. 

Aunt Martha was more emphatic in her 
declarations of 'Tom’s innocence, and when 
she was through the boy was allowed to 
make a statement. He was respectably 
dressed, clean and tidy, and people could 
hardly believe he was the vagrant lad who 
had been kicked around Kingston for ten 
years. He stated that he had no knowledge 
of the stolen articles, not having been in the 
house during the absence of the family; 
and when he sat down Aunt Martha said to 
herself that he must be discharged. 

“The boy is a bad wicked boy,” com- 
menced the justice, as he made ready to 
dispose of the case; “all circumstances 
point to him as the thief, and circumstan- 
tial evidence is sometimes the strongest evi- 
dence to be had. I shall bind him over to 
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the higher court for trial, fixing his bail at 
$500 


Uncle Joseph felt put out, and Aunt 
Martha began to cry, and between them 
they forgot that he could easily bail the lad, . 
The constable was there with a buggy, and 
after waiting five or ten minutes for some 


one to offer bail, Justice Jones committed 


the prisoner to the county jail, and he was 
placed in the buggy aud driven away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN AND OUT OF JAIL. 


** JosEPH TOMPKINS, you have ruined 
the character of an innocent boy, and the 
Lord will never forgive you!’ sobbed Aunt 
Martha, as he entered the house and told 
her that Tom bad been taken to jail. 

He was now certain in his own mind that 
the lad was innocent, and he felt condemned 
for having given his secret to Mr. Cotton- 
bolt, who had pushed matters to a crisis as 
promptly as if he had been the loser of the 
property. 

‘They seem to have a spite agin the boy, 
and they were bound he should go to jail,” 
replied Uncle Joseph, to his wife’s charge; 
** but I'll bail Tom out, and he shall come 
right back here the same as if nothing had 
happened,” 

Aunt Martha was both griéved and indig- 
nant. She knew that no boy could stand 
up the way Tom did unless he was innocent, 
and she felt as if she would like to tell Mr. 
Cottonbolt and the rest of them just what 
she thought of their proceedings. It was 
agreed that the boy should be bailed out 
that very afternoon, and she hurried Uncle 
Joseph off down to Esquire Jones’s office, 
He there ascertained that the justice was 
out of the proper blanks, and that the bond 
could not be made out for two or three days, 
or until a supply had been received from 
thecity. And then several leading citizens, 
backed by the justice, urged the farmer not 
to be in a hurry, saying that a week in jail 
wouldn’t hurt the boy a bit, but would 
probably better his morals. They were so 
emphatic in their assertions of Tom’s guilt 
that Uncle Joseph’s mind wavered again, 
and he admitted that Tom might have been 
overcome by temptation. 

The constable looked to see the Taylor 
boy break down when they started for the 
jail, but he was disappointed. The lad ad- 
mitted that circumstances were against 
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him, but he protested his innocence, and 
had faith that it would come out all right in 
due time. He was entered upon the jail 
register as a thief, and Mr. DeFoe rode 
home feeling that Kingston had at last been 
purged of a pest. 

Tom broke down when he had been 
locked into a cell, but it was only for a little 
time. He had plenty of company in his 
new quarters, but such company as no boy 
of his age should have been allowed to min- 


gle with. There was a horse thief, two or 
three common drunkards, and several other 
prisoners awaiting trial, and during the 
greater share of each day their cells were 
thrown open and they were allowed to min- 
gle together in the corridor. As soon as 
Tom appeared among them they began 
questioning him, and none of them had any 
sympathy for him. He told them that he 
was charged with larceny, but would not go 
into particulars, and so none of them knew 
the circumstances of his case. 

During the first two or three days the lad 
expected a visit from Uncle Joseph. and 
Aunt Martha. He had noted their unwil- 
lingness to give testimony against him, and 
also the vigor with which outsiders pushed 
the prosecution, and he felt that the two 
would at least visit him to say that they did 
not believe him guilty. When the days 
went by and they did not come he began to 
lose heart; knowing that the accusation was 
unjust, and fearing that he would be sent to 
prison because of his general bad character, 
he began to wish tha: he could escape from 
jail, and travel to some place where no one 
in Kingston would ever hear of him again. 

The jailor was crowded for room, and 
Tom being a mere boy, and not likely to 
make trouble, was given an old cell which 
was anything but safe. A prisoner had 
dug his way out of it a few weeks before, 
and the damages had not been repaired 
when the boy arrived. As Tom began to 
think of escape he began to look around, 
and he discovered that it was possible for 
him to dig out. If he broke jail and ran 
away the people in Kingston would say that 
he was afraid to stand trial, and it would 
look so hard against him that Uncle Joseph 
and Aunt Martha might become believers 
in his guilt. Butif he remained and stood 
trial Mr. Cottonbolt and the others would 
do their best to have him sent to prison; 
and so, after having been a prisoner in the 
jail for five days, and having heard nothing 
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from those he believed his friends, Tom de- . 
termined on escaping. 

Without giving his fellow-prisoners the 
least hint of his intentions, the lad began 
operations one evening as soon as locked 
into his cell for the night. The rear end of 
his cell was one of the walls of the jail, and 
the other prisoner had escaped by prying 
out a block of stone. The iron bedstead in 
the cell was bolted together, but the lad 
worked the nuts loose, secured one of the 
legs, and cautiously using this as a pry and 
a lever, he had a hole large enough for him 
to pass through before midnight. He had 
worked so quietly that he had not been. 
overheard, and he passed out and left them. 
all soundly sleeping. 

After reaching the highway which ran 
from Kingston to Philadelphia, Tom began 
considering his situation, and he was almost 
a-mind to creep back into his cell. It was 
forty miles to Philadelphia, and he had no 
money, was a jail-breaker, and if he reached 
the city he might be worse off than in the 
country. But he dreaded to have the King- 
ston people pointing him out and branding 
him as a thief, and this dread induced him 
to goon. It was a warm night, not very 
dark, and the boy struck a smart pace and 
maintained it for miles, passing many farm- 
houses, and being often barked at by the 
watchdogs, but meeting no human being. 
Before daylight he was twelve miles from 
the jail, and he had lost his fears that he 
would be recaptured. 

About sunrise the boy came upon a farmer 
who was milking his cow at the gate, and 
feeling tired and hungry, he plucked up 
courage to ask the man for a bite of some- 
thing to eat. The farmer regarded him sus- 
piciously, asked him several questions, and 
then replied: 

**You can jog along! There are tramps 
passing here every day and begging for vict- 
uals and stealing my fruit; and after this 
T’ll set my dog on the first one who calls!’ 

Tom had started off, making no reply, 
when the man called him back and said: 

** Well, you are civil, anyhow, and I don’t. 
mind giving you a bite toeat. Wait here a 
minute, and I’ll go into the house with 
you.”’ 

The boy had a clean look, thanks to Aunt 
Martha, and bis respectful manners quite 
won the heart of the farmer’s wife. She 
made him sit at the table, and urged him to 
eat until his hunger was perfectly satisfied ; 


while both man and wife meanwhile plied 
him with inquiries concerning who he was, 
where he came from, and what he intended 
to do when he reached the city. He could 
answer most of their questions frankly, and 
when he had finished breakfast the farmer 
said: 

‘* If you are going to the city you’ll want 
money. I’ve got a heap of corn to hoe, and 
if you feel like turning in and helping me 
T’ll give you fifty cents a day and board for 
‘three or four days.”’ 

Tom felt a little shaky about stopping so 
near the jail and on such a main travelled 
road, but he could offer no reasonable ex- 
cuses without betraying himself, and he 
‘went to work. During the forenoon he 
worked side by side with the farmer, and 
though he had to answer many questions, he 
was not compelled to tell a lie or betray 
‘himself. Just after dinner, while the boy 
‘was sitting in the shade for a few minutes, 
@ teamster drove up and asked him to bring 
water to his horses. Tom complied, and he 
recognized the man as Jack Corwin, who 
passed through Kingston twice a week, rain 
or shine. The boy had ridden with him 
‘many a time, and expected to be recognized 
immediately; but Jack had been drinking, 
and his eyes were not quite as keen as his 
‘tongue, 

‘** Boy about your size broke jail at Coal- 
ville last night,’’ said the teamster, as he 
sat and snapped his whip, while the boy 
‘held up the pails of water. 
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' ‘Tom changed color and looked keenly at 
the teamster, who added after a moment: 

“They are looking for him, and I expect 
he'll be caught. There, that'll do, and 
here’s a quarter for you.”’ 

He threw Tom a silver quarter and pom 
off, and looking up the road the boy saw a 
buggy containing two men coming rapidly 
toward the house. It was yet a consider- 
able distance off, but he recognized one of 
the men by his long white beard as the 
jailor. They were on his track, and fora 
moment he did not know what todo. Then 
he hurried up the path, dodged around the 
house, and, hearing the farmer calling, he 
looked for some place to hide. 

A section of a hollow log, about six feet 
high, and used for a leach, was standing on 
end in the backyard, having but few ashes 
in it, and Tom leaped up, caught the edge, 
and was over and out of sight in a moment, 
being nicely concealed, and yet where he 
could hear everything said in the yard. - 

In the course of five minutes the jailor 
and his companion drove up. Tom heard 
them calling to the farmer, and after a brief 
conversation they all came around the 
house, and he heard the farmer say: : 

** Yes, he’s the boy, and we'll have him 
in two minutes!’ 

There was a knothole just where Tom 
could look out, and he saw that it was the 
jailor for certain, and that ae 
handcuffs and a rope. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


“SHOULD you like to heara story of a 
thaunted house to-night, young folks?” 
asked Mrs. Johnson. 

“*O, that will be splendid! I always like 
‘that kindof stories; I hope there will be a 
‘hobgoblin in it,” said Carrie Blanchard. 

“So do I,” said Lizzie Hemenway. 

‘There used to be a haunted house in Bul- 
sertown, where I visited one summer, and 
‘all the boys and girls would run as fast as 
‘they could when they passed it. Aunt Em- 
‘meline said a former owner hung himself in 
the garret, and after that no one could live 
there without being frightened by strange 
~acises up stairs.”’ 

Every one seemed pleased at the prospect 


of such a story from Mrs. Johnson; stories 
of wonder, and mystery, and unaccountable 
horrors always being popular with children, 
and indeed grown-up people have a partial- 
ity to them. 

‘* Many years ago, in the town of Boxford, 
there lived two brothers,’’ commenced Mrs. 
Johnson, ‘‘ by the name of Ripley. They 
were both engaged in business, one keeping 
a grocery store, the other a dry goods store. 

‘John Ripley was the grocer, and Martin 
Ripley was the dry goods merchant. Al- 
though brothers, the two men were very 
different, John having such a love for 
money that he would hoard it, and count it 
with all the greed of a miser. But Martin 
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eared little for money, beyond enough to 
supply his daily wants, and keep his family 
comfortable. 

** They were both young men when they 
were married, and commenced business at 
the same time. The money which they had 
to start with was inherited from their father, 
who was a hard-working mechanic, and had 
managed by diligence and economy to ac- 
cumulate a sum of money, not sufficient to 
be called a fortune, but enough to be proud 
of, as every cent was earned by skill and in- 
dustry. Old Mr. Ripley had purchased an 
old mansion-house, built in colonial times, 
and having avery quaintappearance. There 
Were a great many gables and wings; in 
fact, the house looked like a conglomeration 
of every style of architecture. There were 
one or two stone towers, almost covered 
with woodbine and ivy, hiding from view 
the small diamond-paned windows which 
lighted them. 

**At the division of the property, after the 
death of their father, this old house, with 
all its curious history, came to the share of 
John. He wanted to livein it, but his wife, 
who was rather a proud woman, preferred 
amore fashionable residence; so he let the 
mansion to a gentleman named Benson, who 
had been travelling for some months with 
his family in England and Germany. The 
Bensons had seen in their travels many old 
‘castles and ancient towers, and when they 
saw the old mansion belonging to the Rip- 
leys, they had a great desire to live in it, 
and succeeded in hiring it. 

“Things went on very smoothly for a 
time, until at last John Ripley, in trying to 
get more money, lost all that he had. He 
had been tempted to speculate, and failed. 
His creditors seized all his property, and 
among it was the old mansion. This was 
sold at auction by the sheriff, and Martin 
Ripley, in order to keep the house in the 
family, bought it. He had always had an 
affection for the place; it was where he was 
born, and every room in it was endeared to 
him by some happy recollection of his boy- 
hood. There was .the chamber where his 
mother passed so many days during her last 
illness, and he remembered how he would, 
on his return froin schvol, run directly to 
her room, and receive her welcome kiss and 
words of praise. Martin had always wanted 
to own this house, and he felt disappointed 
that it should have fallen to John’s lot, but 
now was a chance to buy it, and have it for 


his own. John was quite angry when he 
saw that Martin owned the old house, and he 
came forward to claim it, saying that it was 
not his house, and the sheriff had no right 
to sell it. He had given it to his son Edwin, 
some months before, and therefore it could 
not be taken to pay his debts. 

‘This was very shallow reasoning; but 
John was envious to see his brother Martin 
getting along so prosperously, and he deter- 
mined to deprive him of the house if possi- 
ble. A lawsuit followed, and after being 
in court for a long time, it was decided that 
the house rightfully and lawfully belonged 
to Martin Ripley, 

** Everybody was pleased at the result, for 
they liked Martin very much, and thought 
that the old house ought to be his. They 
gathered around and shook hands with him, 
while John stood alone, feeling keenly his 
misfortunes. He had attempted to cheat 
his brother, and he knew it, and this very 
feeling made himunhappy. Martin notified 
the Bensons that after that date the rent for 
the house must be paid to him instead of to 
John, as heretofore. Mr. Benson willingly 
complied with this request, and thus John 
Ripley saw the old mansion pass from his 
possession. 

** One evening, a few weeks after this, as 
Mr. Benson was sitting in his parlor alone, 
reading an interesting book, he was dis- 
turbed by a singular noise in the adjoining 
room, as he thought; it sounded like a muf- 
fled stroke, and he counted twelve such 
strokes. He laid his book down and listened, 
with his heart beating fast, as it is apt to 
do with persons who are startled. All was 
still, and Mr, Benson was about to resume 
his reading, and consider the sound he had 
heard as some harmless noise, magnified by 
his imagination, but he had scarcely fixed 
his attention on his book, when distinct and 
regular footsteps were heard, almost in the 
very room where he was sitting. Jumping 
to his feet, Mr. Benson opened a door into 
the hall, and another one into an adjoining 
room, but no one was seen or heard. 

** His family had been abed for more than 
an hour, and there was not one of them 
that could step so heavy as that, either. It 
was a mystery that disturbed Mr, Benson; 
he found it impossible to read any longer, 
so he closed his book, locked up the house,,. 
and went to bed himself. All the next day 
he thought of the strange sounds which he 
had heard the evening before, and he deter- 
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mined to watch for a repetition of them. 
At night he was again sitting alone in the 
same room, deeply absorbed in one of Haw- 
thorne’s quaint bewitching ronmtances; the 
hours flew rapidly by, the fire in the grate 
burned low, and an awful stillness reigned, 
when suddenly the same peculiar smothered 
stroke was sounded twelve times. Mr, 
Benson’s blood ran cold in his veins. He 
listened; all was still again as the grave— 
he could hear nothing but his own breath- 
ing. Butin a minute or two the silence 
was again broken by the sound of footsteps. 
At first they seemed far off, yet nearer they 
came and nearer, until it seemed as if they 
were in the same room; but then they grew 
fainter, and seemed to be passing on, until 
the sound ceased, and all wad still again. 
Mr. Benson was sorely puzzled; he did not 
believe in ghosts or spirits; he knew that 
these noises could not occur without some 
agency, and he meant to discover what it 
was. Lighting a lamp, he visited every 
room in the old mansion. Many of them 
were unoccupied, and were only used to store 
things, orfor the childrento rompin. Com- 
ing at last to a chamber occupied by his two 
daughters, Louisa and Emmeline, he opened 
the door, and saw that they were awake. 

that you, papa?’ asked Emmeline. 
“You have been here before, this evening, 
have you not?’ 

**¢ Been here before!’ exclaimed Mr. Ben- 
son, afraid that his children might have 
been disturbed as he was. 

*** Yes, papa; we were awakened by some 
noise, and I heard your footsteps distinctly. 
I thought that you went through our cham- 
ber,’ said Louisa. 

“¢Thave been up stairs; probably you 
heard me as I went by the door, said Mr. 
Benson, unwilling to terrify his daughters 
by telling them what he had heard. 

‘*He now felt confident that they were 
awakened by the same singular noise which 
had startled him in the parlor. The next 
night and the next this same mystery was 
repeated, and all Mr. Benson’s investigations 
failed to throw any light upon it. Each 
night the same noise was followed by the 
same footsteps. On the third night, Mr. 
Benson, having now become used to the 
phenomenon, was musing upon it, and try- 
ing to find some way to solve the problem, 
when he was startled by a succession of 
screams resounding through the hall, and 
piercing his ears with theirshrillness, The 
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next instant the door flew open, and Louisa 
and Emmeline rushed into his arms, white, 
trembling and terror-stricken. For some 
minutes they could hardly speak, and then 
they clung to their father, and said: 

***O, we cannot sleep in that chamber 


again. We saw a horrible face, and heard 
dreadful sounds. Somebody is certainly in 
our room.’ 


**Mr. Benson quieted them as well as he 
knew how, but they could not be induced 
to go to their chamber again. They had 
heard the same noise as their father, and 
were trying to get asleep, when they heard 
a slight noise, and saw a hideous face flash 
outfrom the wall. The eyes were like burn- 
ing coals, and it grinned with teeth like the 
tusks of a wild boar. This was too much 
for the Bensons. They resolved to quita 
house haunted so fearfully. Martin Ripley 
was astonished when he heard the cause of 
their removal; he would not believe it; but 
when the Bensons had moved away, and the 
next family were equally horrified, and 
staid there only a month, then he began to 
think that there must be some foundation 
to the stories. The fact of the house being 
haunted became known in the town, and 
exaggerated accounts were told, until but 
few persons dared to pass it in the evening, 
Of course no one would hire it, and Martin 
began to think it was a poor piece of proper- 
ty to own, for from disuse it was rapidly 
getting out of repair. Grass and weeds 
grew in the garden walks; fat old spiders 
spun their picturesque webs across the win- 
dow-panes, and whole armies of rats and 
mice raced and rioted through the deserted 
rooms. Bits of plastering fell from the 
walls, and an unhealthy dampness pervaded 
every room. Martin saw that something 
must be done to keep the mansion from go- 
ing to complete decay, and the only sure 
remedy was to remove the reputation it had 
acquired of being haunted. So he deter- 
mined to oecupy the house himself, and de- 
vote his time to unravelling the dreadful 
mystery. His friends advised him not to 
undertake so hazardous a job, for they were 
sure he would regret it; but Martin had 
made up his mind, and would not be dis- 
suaded. He moved into the house, and 
deeply did he regret it, as we shall see. 

**He did not have to wait long for the 
goblin noises tocommence. The house had 
been aired and cleaned from cellar to attic, 
comfortable furniture had been placed in 
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some of the rooms, and Martin Ripley sat 
in the parlor, waiting for the approach of 
the hour when the sounds were usually 
heard. He was alone in the house; no one 
was willing to accompany him in the under- 
taking. A small table stood beside him, 
with a lamp on it, and a loaded revolver. 
He tried to read, but could not fix his atten- 
tion; his mind was filled with thoughts of 
ghosts and goblins and apparitions, and he 
almost wished tliat some spectre would walk 
in and try to frighten him. The noise came 
at last, with its regular repetitions, and 
soon after, the footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer, until they 
seemed to recede again, and finally were 
heard no more. Martin Ripley was con- 
vinced that these things were done by some 
human agency; he did not believe in disem- 
bodied spirits playing such pranks; taking 
his lamp and revolver, he began a search 
through every room, opening each closet- 
door, and examining thoroughly every hid- 
ing-place. At length he came to the room 
once occupied by Louisa and Emmeline 
Benson. It was avery old-fashioned cham- 
ber, with a great deal of panelling about it, 
and had large deep closets. Martin was 
particular in his search here, but found 
nothing. He was just leaving the room, 
when he noticed that another light besides 
his own was glimmering on the walls. 
Turning around, he saw over the fireplace a 
horrid face—the same hideous one which 
had frightened the Benson girls so much. 
Quick as thought, Martin raised his revol- 
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ver, and fired at the object. An unearthly 
yell followed, and the room was in total 
darkness. Martiu’s lamp was extinguished, 
and he had. to grope his way from the cham- 
ber to the parlor, where he could relight it. 
He then returned to the haunted room. 
Groans, as of some one in distress, were 
heard, and in the wall was a small square 
hole, as if a panel had been removed. Climb- 
ing to this aperture, Martin easily broke 
away the wood-work, and found a large re- 
cess inside. He entered, and was shocked 
to see his brother John groaning on the 
floor, with his arm broken by a pistol shet. 
The mystery was now unravelled; John 
confessed to having haunted the house, in 
order to make it worthless to his brother, 
He had long since discovered a private en- 
trance to one of the old towers, completely 
hidden by weodbine; this led to a secret 
room, by a staircase constructed between the 
walls. In this room he had arranged a clock 
so that it only struck once a day, and that 
was at midnight; by muffling the bell, the 
sound was so disguised that no one would 
think it was a clock that made the noise; the 
footsteps were his when he ascended the 
hidden staircase, and the horrid face he had 
purchased at a toyshop, illuminated it with 
a candle, and held it to the aperture in the 
wall. Martin was sorry for the injury he 
had done to his brother by using his pistol 
so hastily, and John repented of the mean 
way he had adopted to damage Martin. A 
reconciliation took place, and after that the 
brothers lived in peace and good-will.” 


An Aunt.—Mr. B. F. 
Taylor, in one of his ‘‘Camp-meeting Let- 
ters,” gives a genial portraiture to the life, 
of the worthy and excellent ‘ everybody’s 
aunt,”’ whom we all know, children and 
adults both, and whom no community can 
afford to be without: 

And there is a mother in Israel, cushioned 
as to her chin, and a face as pleasant and 
hospitable as an open fire on Thanksgiving 
Day. At $100 a pound—and nothing could 
be cheaper—she would be worth $20,000, for 
she weighs two hundred. Her hat is a 
“bunnet.’’ It shoots out a little in front, 
like a young scoop-shovel. It curls up a 
little behind, like a young wren. She wears 
about as many hoops asa stone jar. But 
she indulges in a petticoat or two, “‘ geth- 
ered.” as she will tell you, at the top, and 
puckered with a pull of a string, as they 
used to windaclock. A cape without fringe 


or adornment has fallen upon her like the 
mantle of the prophet, and envelops her 
shoulders and her arms, even to the elbows. 
If it were a little peaked and scalloped, it 
would be a vandyke; but it is as unmistak- 
ably a cape as the Capeof Good Hope. Her 
hands are in mits, a flimsy suggestion of 
gloves without any fingers. She never dyed 
her hair; she would about as soon die herself, 

That face of hers beams with goodness 
and good-will. You want her to be your 
aunt, as she cannot be your mother. You 
would be glad to sit by her kitchen fire and 
hear her talk, and she would be precisely as 
glad to have you. Her easy cushiony way 
of walking suggests a gentle old chaise with 
the top up. Sheis enjoying every minute 
of the time. She is a saintly old lady, and 
she needs no assurance from you that she 
will go to heaven. She has it from better 
authority. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwtn R. Brie@s, West BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to January Puzzles, 


1, Orange-Musk; 2StilL 
3. Y-awl; 4. G-loss; ITaLy 
5. I-deal; 6. T-hole; FrAnk 
7. S-corn; 8. Lafayette; IMaGe 
9. Coot, cot; 10. Stay,say; AlicE 


11. Bait, bit; 12, Rapt, rat; 13. Plan, 
pan; 14. Violet; 15, P-l-ease; 16. B-r-ink; 
17. Mitrailleuse; 18. Animosity. 
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21.—Quddruple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In emblem, not in sign; 
In carouse, not in dine; 
In bargain, not in sell; 
In Naomi, not in Nell; 
In impul-e, not in thought; 
In rusty, not in rot; 
In forest, not in field; 
In the above four animals are concealed. 
“Beau K.” 


22.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
W-i-t-i-g-i-l-a-d -r-w-n-h-n-, 
A-w-y-c-m-t-s-m-b-d-n-. 
‘*Witp RosE.” 


23.—Numerical Enigma. 
I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 11, 8, 5, 1, pertains to the ocean; My 
4, 6, 2, 8, is to roam; My 10, 6, 9, is an ani- 
mal; My 7 is the same as my 4. My whole 
is good advice. ExizA H. Morton. 


Syncopations. 
24. Syncopate a bird, and leave pale. 
25. A lake, and leave a religious teacher. 
26. A garment, and leave a variety of 
hemp. 
27. A bird, and leave a rustic. 
28. A part, and leave a draught. 
29. Fierce, and leave a flower. 
PEDESTRIAN. 


30.—Churade. 
My first is to murmur; my second is to 


entreat; whole is to continue. 
Humsve. 
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31.—Decapitation. 
Behead a rank, and get a maiden; again, 


and get an animal. 
E. WADMAN. 


32.—Beheaded and Curtailed Diamond. 

Behead and curtail five words, having the 
following significations, and the remaining 
letters will form a complete Diamond: 

1. A color; 2. To sport; 3. What day Sat- 
urday is sometimes called; 4. Despatches; 
5. A goddess, Cyrit DEANE. 


33.— Word-Square. 
To bear witness of; an acid; a rapture; 
an Irish female name; holy; walks. 
“JENNIE WREN.” 


34.—Prize Half Square. 
A sylvan god; a disease; a large cask; a 
pronoun; one-fifth of three. 
“A Backwoods Idyl” will be given for 
the first correct answer, sent to the editor 
of this page. “Traian Boy.’ 


35.—Double Acrostic. 
The initials name a fish; the finals an 
animal. 1. To select; 2. Aside; 3. To 
pierce; 4. A box. RUTHVEN. 


36.—Word Changes. 

A piece of timber transposed is a bad 
person; with a letter placed before, it isa 
train; this train transposed makes an aet of 
testing; transposed again, and the first let- 
ter changed, makes a basket; now take 
away the first two letters and disorder” 
remains. WILson. 


Beheaded and Curtailed Transpositions, 

37. Decapitate and curtail a species of 
dog; then transpose the remainder, and 
leave uncovered. 

38. Clamor, and leave something good to 
eat. 

39. Upright, and leave the hope and fear 
of sailors. “Breau K.” 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 

See offer for first solution of No, 34. 

For the first complete list of answers we 
will send The Nut-Cracker’s Monthly one 
year; for the best list, if all are not solved, 
a Book of Prize Puzzles. 

No. 46 was solved by Dick Smith, Jr., 
Sacramento Cal. - 


20. LIMES 
HOD INANE 
DAMAR MAU DE 
HALIMAS ENDED 
DOMINATOR SEEDS 
DAMAGED 
RATED 
soD 
R 
— 
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OURIOUS 


HANDWRITING AS AN INDEX OF CHAR- 
ACTER. — Disraeli in his “ Curiosities of 
Literature,’’ raises a discussion which is not 
withou: interest in the present day, when 
there are not a few persons to be met with 
who profess that they can distinguish the 
characters of individuals by their handwrit- 
ing. Mr. Disraeli’s observations appear to 
have been taken, in part at any rate, froma 
small volume by a disciple of the celebrated 
Lavater, “‘ L’ Art de juger du caractere des 
hommes sur leurs ecritures.”” It was pub- 
lished in Paris about the year 1816. The 
subject is a curious one, and there is, no 
doubt, much to be said upon both sides of 
it. Most undoubtedly there are certain 
national, and also individual, characters and 
styles of writing, and it is not without the 
pale of probability that these should be 
taken to indicate certain peculiarities of 
national and individual character. Every 
act bears some impress of ourselves, But 
the thing done and the manner of doing it 
reflect in a greater or less degree the charac- 
ter of the doer. The vivacity and variable- 
ness of the Frenchman, the delicacy and 
suppleness of the Italian,- the plodding 
scholarship of the German, and the business- 
like habits of our own countrymen, may be 
said to impress their caligraphy with corre- 
sponding indications, and these a little in- 
genuity can arrange and classify. Almost 
every vody will admit that our handwriting 
is made to bear the impression of our feel- 
ings at the time, and even to reveal them. 
Who is there who in grief shapes his letters 
and writes as he does in joy? It was with 
a full appreciation of this that Shenstone, 
in one of his letters, says, ‘‘I want to see 
Mrs. Jago’s handwriting, that I may judge 
of her temper.’”’ Many persons, also, have 
entertained the same idea and acted upon it. 
General Paoli told Mr. Northcote that he 
had decided upon the character and disposi- 
tion of a man from his handwriting. 


WY ARE THERE 80 MANY BALp- 
HEADED MEN?—Why so many bald-headed 
men, and so few bald women? Whiy is it 
that they shine like billiard balls? Why 
this spectacle of bald-headed barbers rub- 
bing the dry tops of bald-headed men recom- 


MATTERS. 


mending invigorators warranted to produce 
bush locks in less than a fortnight, while 
bald-headed spectators and middle-aged 
men with wigs look on with derisive siniles; 
though all the while their wives and daugh- 
ters throng the streets covered with crowns 
of beauty, and charming actresses toss their 
blonde tresses in luxurious profusion on the 
stages of our theatres? Our male popula- 
tion will no doubt take a serene satisfaction 
in saying that it is because men haye more 
to worry them than women, and have the 
trouble of contriving how to support their 
wives and daughters. Probably, however, 
this is not the reason. Women of course 
have finer and longer hair than men, but 
men destroy their hair by making ovens of 
their heads under their hats, and thus heat 
their craniums until the hair dies for want 
of air. Men should either take off their 
hats oftener or ventilate them better. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS.—Gold may 
be hammered so that it is only 1,300,000th of 
aninch thick. A grain of iron may be divid- 
ed into 4,000,000 parts. Still chemistry tells 
us there are ultimate parts called atoms or 
molecules, which are absolutely invisible. 
These atoms are attracted to each other by 
the attraction of cohesion, and repelled by 
the force of repulsion. By the action of both 
these forces the atoms are kept in a state of 
rest. The solidity of a solid depends on the 
fact that each pair of atoms is in this state 
of equilibrium. An iron bar would support 
its own weight if stretched out to alength of 
81-4 miles. A bar of steel was once made 
that would sustain its own weight if extend- 
ed to a length of 13 1-2 miles. Our ideas of 
great or small are no guide to be used in judg- 
ing of what is truly great and small in nature. 
The Bunker Hill monument might be built 
over a mile high, without crushing the stones 
at its base. When bars of iron are stretched 
until they break, those which are the strong- 
est increase in length less than the weaker 
one. A piece of wood, having a breadth and 
thickness of four feet, if supported at its ends, 
would be bent one millionth of an inch bya 
weight of three pounds placed at its centre, 
and a weight of one tenth of an ounce would 
bend it one seven millionth of an inch, 
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PATENT COUPLER’S PECULIARITIES. 


We have made arrangements with Mr. B. Frank Bower, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
conduct a humorous department. Mr. Bower is a young writer, who, under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘ PATENT CouPLER,”’ has contributed to various journals, In Southern Michi- 
gan Mr. Bower is quite well known, from his articles in the Ann Arbor Peninsular 
Courier, with which journal he is connected. We believe that a well conducted humor- 


ous department will be hailed by our readers with pleasure, 


Tomes & TALBOT. 


MY EXPERIENCE AT CHURCH. 


BY PATENT COUPLER. 


I AM sorry to say it, but it is seldom that 
I goto church. The other Sunday morn- 
ing, however, I thought I would go. A 
number of improvements had been made, 
since last I had been, and it was, ashamed 
as I am to confess it, nearly as much to see 
these as to hear the Gospel. You see, I had 
been out west for a number of years and had 
got out of the notion. I arose early, on this 
Sabbath, and hurried up the folk. They all 
wanted to know what was wrong, and my 
brother wanted to bet me five dollars that I 
thought it was a Ween day. Wien i said it 
was my intention to goto church they made 
no reply. They were completely surprised. 

Arriving at the church I entered and found 
I was early. The janitor was the only per- 
son there. 

“When do the doors open?”’ I asked. 

“They are now open,” he answered. 

“When does the show commence?” I 
asked. 

Sir?” 

“Do you not understand?” I asked. 
“ When does the curtain go up?” 

He looked at me in astonishment, and 
said: 

“Where do you think you are?” 

Where do I think 1 am? Inachurch, 
of course. Did you think I thought it was 
an ice house?” 

He made no answer. 

“‘ Will you tell me when the ball opens; 
or will you not?”’ said I. 

“The hour of service is ten o’clock, sir,’’ 
said he, solemn as a priest. 

It was only nine o’clock, and I sat down 
on the stairs leading to the gallery, and tak- 
ing out my knife commenced to whittle the 
railing. 

“You must stop that,’”’ said he; “orl 
will request you to leave.’’ 

I put my knife in my pocket, and went 


up stairs, strolling through the gallery, 
wondering why a gruff old fellow like him 
should be employed. 

The organ was in the gallery, and as I had 
never been so near one before, I was 
prompted, by curiosity, to see how it worked. 
The key was in the lock of the doors which 
shut in the key board, and I opened it, and 
was just getting interestcd in the workings, 
when the janitor touched me on the shoul- 
der, and said: 

** Can not allow that, sir. 
this fooiin’ with things.”’ 

He hurt my feelings; but I made no 
answer. 

I wandered down stairs, and found my 
way into the basement. The new heating 
apparatus was here located. The engineer 
had gotten up steam and had gone to some 
other part of the building. I opened the 
door of the fire box and peered in. I was 
figuring how long it would take to cremate 
in there, when some one touched me on the 
back, and said: 

“Come, now. Ihave had enough of your 
foolin’. You get right away from here!” 

I turned and beheld the janitor. Was he 
a man? or was hea spirit to thus haunt 
me? 

I concluded he was a man, and a very 
mean one to thus follow me around. But I 
did not say anything. I felt’ he was on his 
own premises, whereas I was only a seeker 
after truth, 

I went up stairs again, and as the congre- 
gation had commenced to arrive, I went in- 
side the body of the church, and was about 
to sit down in a pew, when a young man 
fixed up in his black clothes, and a stand up 
collar, said: 

* Right this way, sir; right this way.” 

I followed him up the aisle. He stopped 
by a pew in which were two young ladies 


You must stop 
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sitting. Ushers had been adopted by thé 
church since last I had been, and this young 
man was one, but I did not then know it. 

“Ah!” thought I; ‘“‘he is ‘taken’ with 
my appearance, and wishes to make me ac- 
quainted with his sisters.” — 

I seated myself in the pew, and edging up 
to the young ladies remarked that it was a 
lovely day. 

They turned and gazed at me but made 
no reply. 

“*Bashful, said I. 

Just here the young man seated another 
gentleman in the pew. 

**T will not stand this,’’ said I to myself. 
“‘If he thinks I am not competent to enter- 
tain them both, he is mistaken.’’ 

So I leaned back in the pew and said 
nothing more to either of them. 

In a little while the preacher came in, 
and after praying and the choir singing, and 
another prayer, the play began in earnest. 
The sermon did not interest me much, and 
to keep awake I read a card, which was 
tacked in the pew, a number of times over. 
As near as Ican remember it read as follows: 


COLLECTIONS DURING THE YEAR. 


Sunday, Jan. 7—For the heathen, 
Sunday, Jan. 14—For the heathen. 
Sunday, Jan. 19—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Jan. 28—For library. 
Sunday, Feb. 5—For the heathen. 
Sunday, Feb. 12—Incidental expenses, 
Sunday, Feb. 19—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Feb. 26—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Mar. 2—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Mar. 9—Incidental expenses, 
Sunday, Mar. 22—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Mar. 29—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Apr. 5—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, Apr. 12—Foreign missions. 
Sunday, Apr. 19—Pastor’s salary. 
Sunday, Apr. 26—Janitor’s salary. 
Sunday, May 1—Gas. 

Sunday, May 8—Church debt. 
Sunday, May 15—For the heathen. 
Sunday, May 28—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, June 4—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, June 11—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, June 18—Incidental expenses. 
Sunday, June 25—Incidental expenses, 


And so on for July, August, September, 
October, November and December. 

As I finished reading the card for the 
eighth time, the contribution box was passed 
me. I took out two-dollars, and was about 


dropping it on the plate, when I remem- 
bered that the collection to-day was for 
**janitor’s salary,” and I put it right back 
in my purse, vowing I would let the old 
man starve before he should have a cent of 
my money. 

I was just going off into a doze when the 
preacher startled me. I had a distinct idea 
that I was nota saint. Inever robbed bees’ 
nests, but I knew I was not a goodman. I 
believed I was a sort of a common bad man. 
That is, neither good nor bad; but not till 
then did I know I was fit to be roasted like 
@ peanut, and cracked in the jaws of the 
Devil. The preacher said 1 was—that we 
all were. He said Hell was right below us, 
and all that was wanting was for the under- 
pinning to fall out and let us drop down. I 
was sleepy, but when I heard this it drove 
sleep and ‘incidental expenses’? from my 
mind. 

I was. considering how to get out of the 
situation the preacher said I was in, when 
I looked around and saw Smithering, one 
of the meanest men living, and who pre- 
fessed to be a Christian, and as the preacher 
said Christians need not fear, and as Smith- 
ering was a Christian, I said to myself: 

“IT am not afraid. If it is possible for 
that thribble extract of low Scandinavian 
meanness to keep out, I can!” 


It is now time for poets to commence 
writing about ‘‘Spring.’’ 


Hiphurrah! For President of the United 
States of America, Buffalo Bill! 


February is a beautiful month. It is a— 
a—. Yes it is a beautiful month, 


This is the month when old maids have 
their feelings harrowed, by receiving a val- 
entine with a pug nose, 


This is leap year, so called because old 
maids make a leap for rich widowers, and 
bachelors. 


Mrs. Gen. Phil. Sheridan: ‘No, six, 
Philip. You can not have any more of my 
hair pins to pick your ears, You bend 
them so.”’ 


This is the time of year when young 
holes’’ in the ice, 
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This is the season when boarding-house 
keepers watch every mouthful taken by the 
boarders. — Butter thirty-eight cents a 


pound. 


Charley Ross has been found. He was 
working as an ostler in Boston. 


The students of Michigan University 
sometimes seize the quill, dip it deep in the 
bloody ink, and write. The following isa 
sample verse of a ‘‘ poem,’’ recently read in 
one of their society club rooms: 

‘*Pan-cake time has come again, 
The wind does rave and howl, 
Greek and Latin thrown aside 
To go out and hunt the owl.” 


The Centennial year is upon us. Pre- 
pare to hear nothing, read nothing, or talk 
of anything, but how we whipped “‘ Hold 
Hengland.”’ 


As the sun riseth and lighteth up the 
world by day, and as the moon riseth and 
striveth to outshine the sun, by night; so 
do all magazines endeavor to impress upon 
the public that they are the best. Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine is acknowledged to be 
the best. One dollar and a half a year, in 
advance. 


Bill Allen, the defeated candidate for the 
Ohio Governorship, says he does not care a 
green watermelon if he has been beaten, 
and in this mood he sits down and writes: 

“The ‘rag-baby’ is dead, 
I have a sore head, 
But I do not give up in despair. 
My head was made sore, 


By my wife, who, great gore, 
Pulled out each and all of my hair,’”’ 


** Have you any camphor?”’ she plaintively 
inquired, as she stood before the desk. 

She wasn’t a feeble-looking woman. No 
woman can look feeble until her weight has 
been reduced to less than a hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

**No, madam, we haven’t,’’ replied his 
honor; ‘‘ we are just out of camphor.’’ 

** My brain whirls so,” she sighed, ‘“‘ and 
I feel so trembly and weak.”’ 

**Can’t be a fever coming on, can it?” 

“ fear it is.’’ 

** Let me see your tongue, Mrs. Johnson?” 

She thrust out her tongue, and he bent 
over the desk and surveyed it. 

“Hem—hem—um. Your tongue doesn’t 
betray your illness, madam.” 

“ But I feel faint.” 

* Bijah may hold you up while this trial 
goes on, or youcan’sit down. The charge is 
disturbing the peace. You came near biting 
your neighbor’s ear off.”’ 

“It’s a lie!’ she squeaked, her eyes snap- 
ping fire. 

** Now, Mrs. Johnson, let me say to you 
that I shall insist upon ladylike conduct on 
your part, and if I can’t secure it I’ll send 
you up without a trial.” 

Where’s the neighbor?’ she demanded. 

‘** There is the man, and there is the ear,” 
he replied. 

A small red-headed man rose up and 
squeaked: 

“ You done it—you done it—you done it!” 


Do you say I bit your ear?” 

** You did—you did—you did!’ 

“O Mr. Judge,” she cried, wringing her 
hands, “‘ I never bit a man's ear in my life!’ 

“Tt seems that you owed him money and 
wouldn’t pay,’’? explained the court, “‘ and 
when he called again yesterday you attacked 
him on the steps, pushed him down, and in 
the struggle which followed you bit his ear.” 
** My head swims so!’ she gasped. 
“Allof which wasn’t right, and you know 
it,” continued the court. ‘The laws of 
Michigan were made for small men with red 
hair as well as for other people, and I deem 
it my duty te fine you ten dollars!’ 

** Did I ever!’ she gasped. 

guess you did.” 

“But will you fine me ten dollars for 
nothing?”’ 

“T will!” 

She seemed about to faint, but ehanged 
her mind, pulled out a roll of money, and as 
she pitched an ‘“‘ X ” to the clerk, she said: 

**T’ll see that red-headed man again!’ 

And when she had gone, Bijah softly said: 

** Fellow-countrymen, the grist has been 
groundéd, and we will now despatch our- 
selves to our devious homes,’’ 

And in the blinding storm the boys gath- 
ered at the fire-plug and sang: 

If I was a red-headed man, 

My fate I should ever bewail; 
My will I would make, some pizen I'd take, 
And the papers my death would detail. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Fow. STEWED wiTH OysTERS.—Fill the 
inside of a young fowl with oysters; put it 
in a jar or tin pail, tightly closed, and put 
it in a kettle of water. Boil an hour anda 
half; there will be a quantity of gravy from 
the fowl and oysters; add to it a little flour 
made smooth in a small quantity of water, 
some butter, seasoning to taste, and more 
oysters with their liquor. Serve this with 
the fowl, which will be very white and ten- 
der. All the fine flavor lost in ordinary boil- 


ing will be preserved. 


CHICKEN CurEse.—This is so nice that 
every one who eats it once, likes it again. 
Boil two chickens till tender; take out all 
the bones and chop the meat fine; season 
to taste with salt, pepper and butter; pour 
in enough liquor they are boiled in to make 
moist. Mold it in any shape you choose, 
and, when cold, turn out and cut into slices. 


FLANNEL CAKE.—Mix three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with one pint of cream; add 
two eggs, and beat the whole well till quite 
smooth; then add slowly half a pint of new 


miik, into which has been put a teaspoonful ° 


of baking powder. Beat all well together, 
and fry with lard, a little of which should 
be made hot for each cake. Eat with pow- 
dered sugar, mixed with cinnamon or grated 
nutmeg. 


Hoarseness.—A simple and pleasant 
remedy to eure hoarseness #s furnished by 
beating up'the white of one egg, adding to 
it the juice of one lemon, and sweetening 
with whitesugartotaste Take a teaspoon- 
ful from time totime. It has been known 
effectually to cure the ailment. 

Rice Caxes.—One cup cold boiled rice 
rubbed in a qwatt of milk; one pint of flour; 
a teaspoonful of salt; two eggs, beaten very 
light. Beat all free from lumps. Bake as 
soon as made, on a well-greased griddle. 


“bie 


ORANGE JuLLY.—Soak half a box of 


gelatine in half a pint of cold water for half 
an hour; then add half a pint of boiling 
water;'place over the steam of a teakettle; 
wher therenchiv dissolved: add one cup of 


sugar, the juice of five oranges and two 
lemons, and put it ina mould in acold place, 
Very nice for the sick. 


SHREWsBURY CAKE.—Mix a stiff paste 
with one and ahalf pound of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of sifted loaf sugar, a 
teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, half a 
pound of warmed butter, and one egg, with 
alittle milk. Roll it out thin, cut round, 
and bake on a tin in a slack oven. 


Birp’s-NEst PUDDING.—Prepare a cus- 
tard; take eight or ten pleasant apples, pare 
them, dig out the core, but leave them whole; 
set them inapudding-dish. Pour your cus- 
tard over them, and bake them about thirty 
minutes. 


STRAWBERRY Icr-CREAM (excellent).— 
Pass a pint of picked strawberries through 
a sieve with a wooden spoon; add four 
ounces of pounded sugar and a pint of cream: 
freeze. 


CreAmM Puppine.—Beat the yolks of 
four eggs and two whites; add one pint of 
cream and two ounces of clarified butter, a 
spoonful of flour, a little sprinkling of salt 
and sugar; beat till smooth. Bake it in 
buttered cups or paste. 


QUEEN OF PupDpINGs.— Mix together 
one quart of milk and one pint of bread 
crumbs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
the yolks of the eggs previously well beaten, 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Bake 
about half an hour; take from the oven, and 
spread over the top a layer of jelly or pre- 
serves. Have ready the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, spread over the top 
of the jelly; then bake to a light brown. 
Serve cold with sugar and cream. 


OnE Eao CAKE.—One cup each sugar 
and milk, one egg, two and a half cups flour, 


one tablespoonful soda, two teaspoonfuls 
cream of | tartar, flavor to taste, Bake one- 
half to three quarters of an hour. 
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Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Tltustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publicution in the Country. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, . 
The Largest, Most Vuried, and Oldest Literary Serie in the Country. 


NO MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD KACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS, 


The Publishers of BALLov’s MAGAZINE 
and Tue AMERICAN UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
80 many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Tux 
Union and BaLiou’s Magazine FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tue Union, and $1.50 for BaLLou’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. 


cations free @o postage, in: instead of Premi ums. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

CLus No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOu’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

CiusB No. 2.—Six copies of BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 


$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 
No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLov’s 


MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 
all postpaid. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION.—Single subscrip- 
tion for BALLOU’s MAGAZINE only $1.60 


per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


BaLLou’s MaGazine and AmMERI- 
CAN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
realing matter for a very small sum of 


money. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


SusscriptTions.—We will send 
Toe AMERICAN Union for one year for 


$2.50, and prepay the postage. 
Toe Union contains a large amount 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country. 


GLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 
For $15.00 we will send six copies of THE 
AMERICAN UNTon forone year, and acopy of 
BALLOov’s MAGAZINE to the person who get» 


up the Club, postage for all prepaid, 


ImportTANT Noticr.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 


SreciaL.—Subscribers can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 
tions to expire. 


IW Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Tost Office for each subscriber; 


to 
up of the Club. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
Hawley Street, Bostou, Maso. 
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DREAMS OF LIFE. 
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Podgers thinks he can imitate the conductors, and get ona car while it is in motion. The 
result is bad for Podgers. 


BY 
wer 


‘What every boy thinks he can do. And what always happens. 
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